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EXHIBITION OF THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF 
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TORONTO: 
ADAM, STEVENSON AND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOK IMPORTERS. 


MONTREAL: DAWSON BROTHERS; HALIFAX: A. & W. MACKINLAY; ST. JOHN, N.B.: J. & A. 
MCMILLAN ; CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. 1. ; HENRY A. HARVEY ; VICTORIA, B. C,; T. & N. HIEBEN. 


WHOLESALE AGENT: A. S. IRVING, TORONTO. 


SINGLE NUMBER 30'CENTS.] [fEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 83.50. 





MANITOBA AND NORTH: WEST TERRITORIES. 


On and after the 5th JUNE next, the following rates will be 
charged for passengers and freight between Prince 
AnTHUR’S LANDING, THUNDER Bay, and Fort Garry, MANI- 
TOBA: 

Each through passenger, with 100 Ibs. of baggage, 

Thunder Bay to Fort Garry - - - $10 00 

Children under 14 years, with 50 lbs. of bages ue - 500 

Children under three years of age - - - Free 

Each passenger, with 100 Ibs. of baguage, fr om Pert 

Garry to Thunder Bay 
Children under 14 years, with 50 Ibs. of baggs age, . fre mi 
Fort Garry to Thunder Bay - - ~ - 
Children under three years of age - - - - 
Extra baggage not exceeding 200 Ibs. to each pas- 
senger, from Thunder Bay to Fort Garry and 
vice versa, per 100 Ibs. - - - - - 

Household goods (at owner's risk) - - - - 

Each horse, on navigable sections only ~ - - 

Each waggon, on navigable sections only - - 

Actual feed for use of horses carried on navigable sec- 

tions ~ - - 7 - = 

Through freight from Thunder Bay to Fort Garry, or 

100 Ibs. = - - 

Each emigrant from Thunder Bay to Fort Franci is, 

with 100 Ibs. of baggage - - - - 


lb 00 
7 00 
Free 


2 00 
3 00 
10 00 
10 00 


Free 
3 00 


5 00 


Children under 14 years, with 50 lbs. of baggage ~ 
Children under three years of age - - - - 
Passengers, not emigrants, from Thunder Bay to Fort 
Francis, with 100 Ibs. of baggage - 
Passengers, not emigrauts, under 14 years, from ‘Thun- 
der Bay to Fort Francis, with 50 Ibs ‘of baggage - 
Children under three years of age ~ 
Freight on emigrants’ baggage, Thunder Bay to Fort 
Francis, per 100 Ibs. - - 
Other freight, Thunder Bay to Fort Frances, per 100 


Ibs. - - - - “ 


$2 50 
Free 


7 0 


3 50 
Free 


2 
Way passengers, per mile on 1 land - - - - 0 
Way passengers, per mil: on water and portages - 0 
Way freight per mile, on land, per 100 lbs - 0 
Way freight per mile, on water and portages, per 100 

- 000 
and not to exceed 


10 
00 
4 
2 


Ibs. - - 
All packages to be securely fastened, 
350 Ibs. in weight. 
Machinery and other packages exceeding 350 Ibs. to be 
special rates. 
No wines or spiritous liquors will be carried over any 
of the route. 


Tickets from Thunder Bay to Fort Garry and intermedia’ 


places, can be had at the Office of the Contractors, 
CARPENTER & Co., Thunder Bay. 


Ww. 


sy direction, 


PUBLIC WORKS, 
Ottawa, Ist March, 1875. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


F. BRAUN 


Ry. ccretary. 


Revised Fishery ‘Regulations. 


-YUBLIC NOTICE 
TIONS for the Province of Ontario, 
on the 3rd instant. 


is directed to the lowing 


REVISED FISHERY REGUL! 


adopted by the Governor-General in Coung 


Close-Time for WHITE-FISH. 


‘*No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, 


sell, 


or have in possession any White-Fish between th 


tenth day of November and the first day of December in each year, in the Province of Ontario,” 


Close-Time for SALMON-TROUT and LAKE-TROUT. 


‘* No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or have in possession any Salmon-Trout and Lake-Tro 
between the fifteenth day of October and the first day of December in each year, in the Province of Ontaria 


Close-time for SPECKLED-TROUT, BROOK or RIVER-TROUT. 


** No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or have in possession any Speckled-Trout 


, Brook @ 


River-Trout between the fifteenth day of September and the first day of January in each year, in the P, 


vince of Ontario.” 


Close-time for Fresh Water HERRINGS. 
‘* No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or have in possesson any fresh water Herrings betweéi 
the fifteenth day of October and the first day of December, in each year, in the Province of Ontario.” 
Close-time for BASS. 


‘No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or have in possession any Bass between the fifteen 
day of May and the fifteenth day of June, in each year, in the Province of Ontario.” 


Close-time for PICKEREL 


** No person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or 


(Doree) and MASKINONGE. 


have in possession any Pickerel (Dorée) or Maskine 


between the fifteenth day of April and the fifteenth ‘day of May, in each year, in the Province of Ontario,” 


FISHERY LEASES AND LICENSES. 


‘Fishing by means of nets or other apparatus without Leases or Licenses from the Departments 
* Marine and Fisheries, is prohibited in all waters situated within the Province of Ontario,’ 


y Order of the Minister. 


F. W. WHITCHER, 


Commissioner of Fisherits 
e 


wel 


a 
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yy * fhe Singer {Hanufacturing {p. 
US, | 


22 TORONTO STREET. 
None Genuine without this 
Trade M 


NEW YORK SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


STILL AHEAD | 


SOLD IN 1874, 


241,679 MACHINES, 


BEING 


148,852 more Machines than any other Company sold 
IN THE WORLD. 


Will out-wear Two of any other Make. 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


TRADE MARK ON ARM OF MACHINE. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 


34 UNIon SQuaRE, N.Y. 
R. C. HICKOK, TORONTO OFFICE, 
Manager. 22 TORONTO STREET, 
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. 9 F ¢ ° 
Canada Vine Growers’ Association. 
NATIVE WINES AND BRANDIES. 
Vineyards,—Cooksville, Ontario. 
OFFICES: 49 FRONT STREET EAST, TORONTO. 


SURI CUMIN 55 d5cn chant costa skaenneansts 


.+-sesee-4 00 per doz.: $1 50 per gall. and upwards. 
INNS fai ix, sanhsS panne oceans ses * 3 - " 


ere. $3 00 


PROFESSOR CROFT’S LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATION. 
GENTLEMEN—In accordance with your request I have carefully analyzed the samples of Wine and 
Brandy sent to me from your Establishment. 
The Wines are, in my opinion, most excellent, and superior to any manufactured in Canada which 
have come under my notice ; and equal to many of the best Wines of France which I have examined. 
The Brandies also seem, so far as my judgment goes, to be of most excellent quality, the finer ones 
quite equal to any of the best French Brandies ; I may add that the Wines and Brandies are perfectly pure, 


so far as chemical tests can prove them to be so. 


JUNE 20, 1874. 


(Signed) 


Your obedient servant, 


HENRY H. CROFT. 


HEINTZMAN & CO., PiaAno MANUFACTURERS, 
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No. 117 King Street West, 
TORONTO. 


Agents lfor the Celebrated’ Estey Organ. 


"koe 


Price $8 OO. 


WALKEHR WASHER.” 


THIs IS'A COMPLETE WASHING MACHINE! 


Simple and Durable in 

onstruction, easily op- 
erated. A child 9 years 
old can wash with it. It 
will wash very dirty gar- 
ments clean, without any 
extra hand rubbing. 


This Washer can be used 
in any ordinary Tub. 


W. 8. WILDE, 557} QUEEN STREET 


It works on the principle 
ot pressure, and will wash 
from the finest Laces to 
the heaviest Carpets, Blan- 
kets, or Bed Quilts, with- 
out injury to the fabric. 
Easily adjusted to any 
size of tub. 


N. B.— Improved Wringers 
$7 50. 


WEST, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENT. 


To whom all communications should be addressed, which will be promptly attended to. 
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CANADIAN COPYRIGHT 


LIBRARY OF CHOICE NOVELS. 


A cran HUNTER, ROSE SE & CO. have CO. Senn ne in stock the Canadian Copyright Edition 
of the following BRITISH BOOKS, which may be procured through the Booksellers, 
or direct from themselves. 


These works are of uniform size, printed on good paper, in clear type, and are well 





bound. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 
Cloth, neat. $1,00. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
cents. Cloth, neat, go cents. 

MAN AND WIFE. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
Oxford style, $1.00. 

MISS OR MRS? Paper cover, 40 cents, 

THE DEAD ALIVE. 
Cloth, neat, 50 cents. 

THE FROZEN DEEP anp THE DREAM 
WOMAN. Paper Cover, 4oc. Cloth, 60c. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. Paper cover, 
75 cents, Cloth, neat, $1.00. 

By CHARLES READE. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Paper cover 
75 cents. Cloth $1.00. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Paper cover, 50 
cents. Cloth 75 cents. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the 
Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth $1.00. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 


Grey,” etc., etce 
HONOUR BOUND. 
cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00. 
By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON 
Meredith’’), 
FABLES IN SONG, Cloth, neat, $1.50. 


Paper cover, 75 cents. 


Paper cover, 60 


Paper cover, 25 cents, 


Paper cover, 75 


Paper cover, 


Day. | 


Author of ‘* Robin | 


By EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 
KING ARTHUR: A Poem. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures 
and Opinions, Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 
neat, $1.00. 

THE PARISIANS: A Novel. 
¢1.00. Cloth, neat, $1.50. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

AT HIS GATES. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 

WHITELADIES. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE, 
Paper cover, 50 cents. Cloth, neat, 75 cents. 
LADY ANNA. Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth, 

$1.00. 

By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. 

75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00, 
THE VICAR’S DAUGILTER. 
75 cents. Cloth, neat, $1.00, 

By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper cover, 


Paper cover, 75 cents, 


Paper Cover, 75 cents. 


Paper cover 


Paper cover? 


Paper cover, 75¢. 


| By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 


JANET DONCASTER. 


Paper cover, 75 cts, 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. 


(“Owen , By JAMES PAYN. 


WALTER’S WORD. Paper cover, 75 cents. 
Cloth, neat, $1.00. (J Press.) 


Also in Stock the fallowing Copyright Works, by Canadian Authors. 


By MRS. MOODIE. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; Or Forest 
Life in Canada. Cloth, neat, $1.75. 


By ALEX. BEGG. 


THE CREATION OF MANITOBA : Or, His- | 


tory of the Red River Rebellion. Cloth, $1.50. 
DOT IT DOWN: Or Life in the North-West. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
By DR. ANDERSON. 
THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


LIGHT FOR THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. 


Dialogues. 


Edited by G. M. Rosg. 


Paper cover, 30 cents. 


By MRS. A. CAMPBELL. 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH: 
Australian Gold Fields. 
By HENRY J. MORGAN 
SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CANA- 
DIANS. Library style, $2.00. 
By ALEX. McLACHLAN. 
POEMS AND SONGS. 
Author. Cloth, $1.50. 
By REV. A. J. O'REILLY. 
THE MARTYRS OF THE COLISEUM. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Or, Ho! for the 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


With Portrait ot 


A collection of Readings, Recitations, and 
Cloth, 50 cents. 





ga Any of the above Books will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


HUNTER, ROSE & CO. 


Printers and Publishers, Toronto, 
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English, French, and Canadian Wall Paper Warehouse. 


A Large Stock on hand,franging in price from 10 cts. per 
piece upwards, 


Calcimining, Painting, Glazing, Paper-Hanging, etc., done to order. 


JAMES THOMSON, 


364 noe Street. 
P.0. ADDRESS—BOX 185. 64 Yonge S 


THE GEHAT ACTOR, MAGREAD 


JUST PUBLISHED. POPULAR EDITION. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, 


With Selections from his Diaries and Letters. 
Edited by Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart., one of his executors. With four Steel Portraits, 
engraved by C. H. JEENS. One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


“*Tt deserves to be a successful enterprise, for the work has not merely a dramatic, but a general interest ; it not only 
vividly relates old experiences, it enforces much v aluable teaching The whole forms one of the most inte resting 
and, in many respects, valuable records of artistic and social life, as well as of the personal, inward man. There is nothing 
omitted that the reader has a right to look for in such a record, as regards the history of the : stage and the home life of the 
actor,” —The Atheneum. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES ($1 50) for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, on receipt of price, by 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CaO RB ELLIOTT 
GENERAL CANVASSING PLGENT, 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


CANVASSING A SPECIALTY. 





An efficient Staff constantly in the field. 


CIRCULARS AND EveRY INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Newspapers, Books & Patents specially attended to. 
Agency for the CANADIAN MONTHLY in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 
N.B.—Patronage of Publishers and Manufacturers respectfully solicited. 

BEST REFERENCES. 
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THE FEDERAL BANK 


OF CANADA. 


CAPITAL, £1, ,000, ooo. 


.. . LORONTO. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


S. NORDHEIMER, Esq., President. 
EDWARD GURNEY, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH, Esq, 

President Corn Exchange. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Esoq., Vice-President. 


BENJAMIN LYMAN, Esa. 
JOHN S. PLAYFAIR, Esq, 
GEORGE W. TORRANCE, Esq. 


H. S. STRATHY, Cashier. 


Agents—LONDON, ENGLAND, The City Bank, Threadneedle Street ; 


New York, American Exchange 


National Bank ; CANADA, Bank of Montreal, and its Branches. 


COLLECTIONS MADE IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Gold and Currency Drafts on New York Bought and Sold, 


Interest allowed on Deposits according Zo agreement. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE BANK. 


HHAD OFFICHK—TORONTO. 


Incorporated. by Act ‘of Parliament, A.D. 1872. 


Capital, 


$1,000,000. 


—_—___— <m e -———™” 


J. C. FITCH, Eso., President. 
JOHN COWAN, Esoa., Vice-President. 
Hon. T. N. GIBBS. 


A. THORNTON TODD, Esq. 
W. F. ALLEN, Esq. 
R. C. JAMIESON, Esa. 


K. F. LOCKHART, Esq., Cashier. 
Solicitors for Head Office—Messrs. MACDONALD & PATON. 


Agents in London, England—Tue Imrerta Bank. 
London Branch—A. H. IRELAND, Esq., Int. Manager. 
Bradford Agency—T. Dewson Esq., Agent. 

Colborne Agency—F. R. Scuon, Esq., Agent. 
Cannington Agency—R. N. Morr, Esq., Agent. 
Harriston Agency —C. Hunver, Esq., Agent. 
Markham Agency—F. A. ReEsor, Esq., Agent. 
Newcastle ectannathi tel J. K. ALLEN, Esq., Agent. 


Oshawa Agency—W. F. Cowan, Esq., Agent. 

Picton Agency—W. Munro, Esq., Agent. 

Strathroy Agency—J. B. Cummins, Esq., Agent. 

Wingham Agency -W. J. Haywarv, Esq. Agent. 
Yorkville Agency—R. J. Monteomery, Esq., Agent. 
Agents in New York—Messrs. R. BeuL and C. F. SMITHERS. 
Agents in Montreal— Tu& Bank or MonTREAL. 





SCARTH, ‘COCHRAN & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


30 TORONTO STREET, 
Toronto. 


W. B. SCARTH. J. L. SCARTH, R. COCHRAN, 


REFERENCES : 


Jas. STEVENSON, Esq., Quebec Bank, Quebec. Dominion 
Bank, Toronto. 


| Issue Circular 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 3 Broad Street, New York, 


Notes and Letters of Credit for 
travellers ; also Commercial Credits available in all 
parts of the World. 


Telegraph Transfers of money made in all parts 


‘ 
| of Europe. 


The accounts of Banks, Bankers, and Merchants 
received : Advances made on Cotton, Sterling and 
Domestic Exchange, and approved Securities. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards on the Bank of Scot- 
land, and Provincial Bank of Ireland and Branches. 


MORTON, ROSE, & CO. 
Bartholomew Lane, London, 





“Where to Buy. 





RUNO LEDOUX, CARRIAGE MAKER, | 
Factory and Office 125 ; Show Room 131 and 
133 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. 

A complete assortment of Elegant Family Carriages, suit- 
able for Summer and Winter, alwayson hand. He has carried 
all honours at Provincial Exhibitions held in the last 10 years. 

First Prize at Exhibitions of 1868 and 1870. 
Diploma awarded at Exhibition of 1870. 
DAVIES, 
WATCHMAKER, JEWELLER, 
AND SILVERSMITH, 
59 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, 
(Three Doors West of Bay Street.) 


Watches, Clocks and Jewellery of every description cleaned 
and repaired. All work warranted. 


—_ WITH ECONOMY. 


MISS STEVENS, 
Fashionable Miltiner, 


And Importer of French, English, and American 
Millinery, Feathers, Flowers, and Fancy Goods, in 
all the new and beautiful shades for coming Season. 


MILLINERY SHOW Rooms, 


Opposite Holy Trinity Church, 
255 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


- & J. MURRAY, 
° Importers and Dealers in 
COAL OFL ARD LAM? S, 
STOVES, ETC. 
Manufacturers of Tin and Copper Ware. 
224 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 


- LADIES!!—Use Weeke 


t FOR SALE BY 


——— 


° aise 


First Class Work Done. 


CORNER OF KING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


AMES AUTHORS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
AND 


ORTHOPEDIC APPARATUS, 
TORONTO. 


J 


16 King Street East. 


Side Entrance. 


ISS COADY, 


FASHIONABLE DRESS MAKER, 
120 CHURCH STREET, 
(N. W. Corner of Richmond Street,) 


TORONTO. 
\ RS. SCHEURMANN, 

1 333 Church Street, Toronto. 
FRENCH & GERMAN EVENING CLASSES, 
Terms—$5 per course of 24 Lessons. 
Private Lessons in French, German, Italian, Piano, Harp, &c. 
Evening Classes for Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar 

Geography and History. 
URVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 
All kinds of Surveyors’ Instruments Manufactured 
and Repairs promptly attended to and warranted to give 
satisfaction. ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
For particulars, apply to 
JAMES FOSTER, 
Manufactory—Corner of Colborne Street and Leader Lane 
i’ _ Toronto. Ps 
‘“ MATHUSHEK PIANO’ 
IS 
BEST IN THE 
NORRIS & SOPER, 
Importers, TORONTO. 





HE 


THE WORLD. 


s’ Flavouring Extracts. 
A LL GR ocs BS. 


TO STEAM LAUNDRY 


’ 
& BAY STREETS. 
Lace Curtains a Specialty. 


G. P. SHARPE. 


aa LAUNDRY OFFICE AT WHITE & SHARPE'S 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 65 King Street West. 


TO R. 


CULEX 


'R. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 


™ 


IFUGHE, 


OR, SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND. 


A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CITY LAUNDRY 
GENTS’ FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER BAY & ADELAIDE STREETS. 

TORONTO.-7 a 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
LAUNDRY W O R K Ww E LL AN D PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


WILLIAM LEE & CO. 


ALL 

















PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


ETHUNE & HOYLES, Barristers, Attorneys, and Soli- 
citors— Office, 11 & 12 Temple Chambers, Toronto St., 

Toronto. 

JAMES BETHUNK. 





N. W. HOYLES. 


LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, “&e. . " Millichamp’s 


Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria 
Street, Toronto.) 
EDWARD BLAKE, QC. J. K. KERR. J. A. BOYD. 


J. W. FLETCHER. WALTER CASSELS. W. R. MULOCK. 
AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at- 
Law, Solicitors in Chancery, &e. 


Office—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 





HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G. MURDOCH. 
H. WATT, Barrister, ‘Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- 
ancer, &e. 


D. 
No. 4, King Street East, Toronto. 
Office Hours 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


R. s. ZIMMEE RMAN, Dentist. Graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia Dental College, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont. 


Office and Residence—346 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 





> DGAR, FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 

Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- 

men.—Offices ; 64 & 66 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, (Op- 
posite Court House.) 


J. D. EDGAR, F. FENTON. Cc. H. RITCHIE. 


ARRISON, OSLER & MOSS, "Barristers, &c., Union 
Block, corner of Toronto aud Adelaide streets. 
R. A. HARRISON, Q.c. 


F. OSLER. THOMAS MOSS, Q.C. 
CH. ARLES MOSS. 


W. A. FOSTER, _W. G. FALCONBRIDGE, 
HAR E. CASTON, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, 


48 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 
iil J. ROLSTIN, | M, D. 


161 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 


‘ODGINS & BLACK, Barristers, 
&e., 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
THOMAS HODGINS, Q.C. DAVIDSON BLACK. 


M ALLOY & BROWNING, indietins iene 3 Solici- 
i tors in Chancery, Conv eyancers, & Notaries Public, 
Office—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto. 


W. MALLOY. T. B, BROWNING, M.A. 





Attorneys, Solicitors, 





OWAT, MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, &c., 


Toronto, Canada. Offices—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets. 
OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8. EWART. 


M URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, 

at- Law, Solicitors in Chancery, 

Romain Buildings, Toronto. 
HUSON W. M. MURRAY. 


Barristers, Attorneys- 
Notaries Public, &c, 


F. D. BARWICK. J. L. LYON. 





YADICAL CURE,.— TRUSSES.—DR. J. 

Adams, 58 Bay Street, Toronto. Refer- 

ence to parties in the City. Send for ‘* Pam- 
phiet on Rupture.” Free. 


R A. REEVE, B.A., M.D., 

No OCULIST AND AURIST 

22 Shuter on (corner of Victoria Street,) Toronto. 
333 Queen Street West, Toronto, 


W. PHEL 
Over Dr. Kennedy’s Surgery. 


Office Hours from 9 a.m, until $ p.m. 


F H. TORRINGTON, (Conductor of the Philharmonic 
* Society.) Instruction given upon the 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, anv iy VOCALIZATION, 
For Terms and Circular address 
336 Jarvis Street, 


PS, Surgeon Dentist, 


ORGAN, 


Toronto, 
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BUSINESS CARDS. 





SELECT STOCK OF COFFINS kept always on ha nd, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION is required by every Young 
Man desiring to succeed in Business. The best place 


to obtain it is the British American Commercial College, 
Toronto. 


Address—Odell & Trout. 





at H. Stone’s, 347 Yonge Street. 
Funerals furnished to order. 
Body Preservers supplied when necessary. 


eC KIRBY, (late Cutter with W. Sutherland,) 
. Merchant Tailor, 


One door South of Gerrard. 378 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
WHITE, 


e. HAS. 
: 14 King’ Street East, (upstairs. ) 
Ladies and Gentlemens’ Hair-Cutting Room. 
All kinds of work executed. 


EORGE THOMAS, Issuer of Marriage Licenses and 
Certificates under the New Marriage Act of July, 1874 
Office—40 Church Street, Toronto. 








OHN M. SELLAR, i in Gents.’, Ladies,’ Misses and 
hildren’s 
BOOTS AND SHOES: atso TRUNKS AND VALISES, 


454 Yones St., Between Yonge St. Avenue & Grenville St. 


fF peancnad & Co,, Clothiers, Outfitters and General Dra- 
pers 
848 Yonge Street, (corner of Elm Street,) Toronto. 


ERBY HOUSE, 


HAMILTON, 
J.C. DERBY . . 
Late Anglo- American’ Hotel. 


Ont. 
Proprietor. 





WN USIC, PIANOS, ORGANS, VIOLINS, CONCERTINAS, 
Sheet Music and Instruction Books, &e. Circular’ 
free to any address, Tuning and Repairs a specialty. 


R. H, DALTON, 249 King street East, Toronto. 
PER A hosed Wanted! All 


$5 TO $20 2 classes of working people of either sex 


young or old, make more money at work for us in their spare 
moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 
free. Post card to States costs but two cents. 

Address G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 





EDUCATION AL. 





RANTFORD YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 

President, Rev. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
William Clarke ; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
ton). Assisted by full staff ofTeachers 

Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 

B. F. FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 


4 LOCUTION. Mr, RIC 1H. ARD LEWIS has resumed his 
Classes for the Tenth Season, at 14 Bonp StTReEst, 
Toronto. Instruction given to C lergy men, Members of Par- 
liament, Lawyers and Amateur Readers in the CULTIVATION 
OF THE SPEAKING, VOICK AND EXPRESSIVE DELIVERY. 


NTARIO SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 
Evening classes are now formed, 
450 Yonge Street. J. 8. OLIV ER, Principal. 


G*, STEPHEN’S PRIV ATE SCHOOL, 
Corner of College Street and Bellevue Avenue. 
Conducted by - - - - Rev. A. J. Saw GHALL, M.A. 
Terms begin Sept. 1, Nov. 10, 1874, Feb. 5, April 21, 1875. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. 
MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in addition to Day Pupils limited number of Boarders, 


A. 


Jarvis Street, North 





SAUNDERS, Teacher of French, 
ing. 


German and Draw- 
Schools attended, and Private Tuition. 


No, 117 Sydenham Street, Yorkville, 
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- DOMINION OF CANADA, 


IMMIGRATION. 


Tes ; 
=z 7 Soe 160 aa a PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settlers in the 
w= Dominion Lands sold for $1 per acre. 

s@ Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 
Partially cleared Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonable prices. 












ASSI SSAGES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in the United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the following rates : 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years £2 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FamILigs OF Farm Lapourers, and FEMALE Domestic SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the foll@wing rates : 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years £1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 
&2> These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

G2 The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

&2 All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KING STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND. 



























CARE OF EMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 







Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W.J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que-—Henry Hubbard. 
Kingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 

In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fralifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. John, N.B.—R. Shives. 





And in Manitoba :— Winnipfeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Districts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and forward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister oy Agriculture 










DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, January Ist, 1875, 
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[No. 6. 


THE INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF CANADA DURING THE LAST FIFTY 
YEARS, AND THE PRESENT STATE OF ITS LITERATURE.* 


President of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 


W ITH the year 1874 closed the fiftieth 

year of the existence of our Society ; 
and, therefore, I have thought an appro- 
priate theme on which to address you is the 
intellectual progress of Canada, and more 
especially of the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario during the last half century. At its 
creation, expectations of a very exalted kind 
were entertained with regard to the influence 
of our Society. In their address to the pub- 
lic, its founders said: “It will raise us in 
the moral and intellectual scale of nations. 
It will cherish our noblest feelings of honour 
and patriotism, by showing that, the more 
men become acquainted with the history of 
their country, the more they prize both their 
country and themselves. Ina literary point 
of view, it is fair to expect that the forma- 
tion of this Society will introduce a lasting 


* An address read before the Literary and His- 


torical Society of Quebec, on the 3rd of March, 
1875. 


bond of union and correspondence between 
men eminent for rank, erudition, and genius, 
from one extremity of the British provinces 
to another.” Wecan scarcely claim to have 
fulfilled these anticipations ; nevertheless, 
our Society has doubtless done much to en- 
courage and foster a love of literature in this 
city, and in its publications it has distributed 
to historical students the world over docu- 
ments to which they have acknowledged 
their indebtedness. The Society has always 
afforded its members access to a good 
library, and, in addition, has tried in various 
ways to stimulate literary activity and to en- 
courage investigation in physical science ; 
but the results have not been encouraging. 
Yet, when we look to see what success sim- 
ilar endeavours, made by kindred societies, 
have met with, we find that the disappoint- 
ment has been general. We are, therefore, 
led to seek for influences operating every- 
where in Canada, which are detrimental to 
literary culture and literary production ; and 
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for such influences we shall not search far 
ere we find them. 

Though leisure cannot be accounted 
necessary to the cultivation of literature, 
few men absorbed in the toil and busi- 
ness of life will be found willing to spend 
their spare moments in what, for a time 
at least, will be arduous occupation—the 
thorough understanding and appropriation 
of good books. The taste for reading has 
to be acquired in most cases, and the acqui- 
sition is not always easily made ; and, there- 
fore, in a population where few have enjoyed 
the training of a University, and there learnt 
to love learning for its own sake, and where 





under 2,000. Since then, by natural in- 
crease and by immigration, the population 
of Quebec and Ontario has swelled to 2,812,- 
367. How the energies of this growing 
population have been expanded is apparent 
in some of the older hamlets having sprung 
up into spacious and handsomely built 
towns, and the older towns having as 
sumed the proportions of influential cities 

in thousands and thousands of square miles 
of wild land cleared and converted into 
arable fields; in an annual exportation of 
$90,610,573, instead of $7,237,425, as in 
1829, and in an annual importation of $126, 
500,000, instead of $6,169,500, as in 1829 ; 





nearly all have either passed from school to | 


the drudgery of a commercial house, or the 
hardly less elevating influences of strictly 
professional study, it is not to be wondered 
at should there be but little inclination for 
any other than merely amusing reading. It 


is a pity that it should be so, but the educa- | 


tion of the mass of our people must be car- 
ried beyond the elementary stage where it 
usually stops, before much improvement in 
this respect can be looked for. In this new 
land of ours, every man is struggling for a 
living ; or, if that has been secured, for a 
competency; or, if this has been gained, for 
wealth. A very small class has inherited 
wealth and the culture which, across the 
Atlantic, so often accompanies it—a culture 
derived from generations of highly-educated 
well-bred ancestors. 
been born to wealth and leisure, that all 


may be said to be straining every nerve to | 
| . . } 
| at his command. But the fact remains that, 


acquire them. Unfortunately it usually hap- 
pens that those who succeed in attaining 
the former have, in the process, so dwarfed 
their higher faculties as to have become un- 
fit to appreciate the advantages of and 
rightly use the latter. 

When our Society was founded in 1824, 
the population of the Canadas was about 
574,600, and that of our large cities some- 


So few in fact have 


in over 218 miles of canal dug and 3.669 
| miles of railway built; and in the country 
having risen from comparative commerci ! 
insignificance to the position of the sixth 
maritime nation of the world. The result 
| and object of such activity, displayed by so 
comparatively small a population, is de- 
cidedly hostile to, if not incompatible with, 
| literary culture. It has been brought about 
| dnly by every man employing himself al- 
| most uninterruptedly in manual labour or 
| commercial pursuits or purely professional 
| services. It does not necessarily follow 
| that these employments should exclude the 
| cultivation of letters, for the hardest-worked 
| farmer or artisan can find many an hour, 
| usually spent in apathy, which, if devoted to 
intellectual culture, would prove the best 
spent hours of all the year, and the most 
pecuniarily profitable too ; and the mercan 
tile man has a still larger store of spare time 


amongst us, these classes read very little, 
and that the mental and physica! toil to 
which their occupations expose them, offers 
a fair explanation of the fact, though not a 
| justification of it. 

In proof of the fact that we are not a read 
ing people, the smallness and fewness of our 
| public libraries bear humiliating testimony. 





what as follows :—Quebec, 26,000; Mon- 
treal, 22,000; Kingston, 2,849; Toronto, 


| In Montreal, the commercial capital of the 


| * . . 
Dominion, and a city whose corporation and. 
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whose citizens are ostentatious in the ex- 
penditure of wealth for purposes of outward 
show, there is not a public library worthy of 
the name, none at all of any kind to compare 
even with our own of 8,000 volumes. To- 
ronto has a large University Library open 
to the public for reference only, but no free 
library of any pretensions ; and all our other 
large cities are as badly or worse off. Even 
the Parliamentary Library at Ottawa, which 
has on its shelves 75,000 volumes, is small 
when compared with the Boston City Library, 
which circulates freely among the public 
270,000 volumes. Boston possesses, more- 
over, in the Athenzeum Library another col- | 


York, Jacob Astor bestowed freely on the 


many volumes. Our own library and the 


Institute of Toronto, the Law Library of | 
Osgoode Hall, our various College and Par- | 
liamentary libraries, are none of them acces- | 
sible to the public, and are not, therefore, 
correctly speaking, public libraries, which it 
is a crying disgrace to Canada that she 
should be almost entirely deficient in. I 
was strongly impressed with the immense | 
benefit which may accrue from such benefac- 
tions, by noticing lately the class of men who 
frequented the free reading room and library 
ot the Cooper Institute of New York on a 
Sunday afternoon. ‘There were in it not less 
than 600 men, principally mechanics and 
labourers, reading in hushed silence, men 
who, from their appearance, had they not 
been there, would have been, that cold win- 
ter afternoon, warming themselves in far 
different resorts. 

Now, if we are not a reading people, we 
are sure not to be a literature-producing 
people. For writing is an art only to be 
acquired by a long and painstaking appren- 
ticeship, and an art practised therefore only 
where there are readers to appreciate and 
reward it. Even when there is genius in 
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the writer to suggest thought, unless he 
possess also skill in the use of words, which 
shall enable him to express his thoughts 
clearly in language, and the art of arranging 
his thoughts thus expressed, so that they 
shall impress and not confuse the mind of 
his reader, his genius will be of little avail 
to him; and these qualifications are the 
product usually of long practice only. 
Proofs of this are many. Very able men, 
for instance, have always written for the 
leading American magazines, but till of late 
| their articles have been crude and unin- 
| teresting as compared with similar produc- 
tions in Great Britain ; for, though good 
lection of books of equal size ; and in New | thinkers, these writers had not learnt that 


necessary art of putting just enough and no 
public a magnificent library of almost as | more thought into an article, of beginning 





it with an attractive paragraph, and round- 
small collection of the Montreal Natural | ing it off with that finish which gives it the 
History Society, the Library of the Canadian | appearance of completeness. A thoroughly 
well-written magazine article, from a pro- 
fessional pen, is worth studying for its style ; 
but still more artistic is often an editorial 
from a leading English newspaper. 
art displayed in introducing the subject by 
an appropriate metaphor or aphorism, the 
skill with which a multitude of facts are 
described in a few words, but so combined, 
that the mind passes without effort from the 
facts to the conclusion which the writer 
wishes to draw from them, and the unhesi- 
tating confidence with which he clinches the 
argument, are all qualities which practice, 
and not native talent alone, confers on a 
And the same is equally true of 
book-making. A mere chronological string- 
ing together of historical facts, for instance, 
is not writing history. The annalist is the 
It is the part of the 
historian so to weave together facts, and so 
to identify them with persons and places as 
to give life and reality to the period he is 
describing. To do this well he must pos- 
sess the power of combination which makes 
the dramatist, and the vivid imagination of 
the poet; and these faculties must be con- 


historian’s drudge. 
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trolled and guided by logic and a severe 
regard to truth. Now, writing history is 
supposed to be that demanding least genius 
and least skill ; but, if I have correctly de- 
fined the qualifications of the historian, it is 
evident that he who is to succeed in that 
branch of literature must possess, not only a 
large stock of mental endowments, but have 
learnt by long practice how to make best 
use of them. The wide disparity there ex- 
ists between annals and history any one will 
immediately feel who will read together the 
volume our Society has published on Jacques 
Cartier’s Voyages, and Mr. Parkman’s Chap- 
ters on the same subject, in his “ Pioneers 
of France in the New World.” Any accu- 
rate observer can write a book of annals, but 
a life has to be devoted to literature ere such 
masterpieces are produced as Macaulay’s 
“History of England” or Prescott’s “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella.” The charm of such 
books depends as much on their style as on 
the information they convey, and such style | 
is not so much the gift of nature as the pro- 
duct of art, and not therefore to be looked 
for in the writings of men who are wearied | 
with physical toil, or immersed in the sordid 
cares of business. | 
Writing is a profession, and good writing 
seldom comes from any but those who prac- 
tise itas such, and whose whole thoughts 
are set on literary pursuits. There are, no 
doubt, notable instances of men who have 
attained high rank in literature, and who 
yet followed other avocations. Roscoe was 
a Liverpool merchant, but he failed ignomi- 
niously in business. Charles Lamb was a 
clerk in the India House. John Stuart 
Mill and his father held similar posts. Ar- 
thur Helps was Secretary to the Privy Coun- 
cil. Anthony Trollope has or had an 
appointment in the Post Office Department. 
Greg is in the English Civil Service. And 
yet all these men have written most excel- 
lent books. But they are or were men 
whose avocations simply absorbed so many 
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at all times with cares and with thoughts 
hostile to calm reflection. 

There is another class of writers in old 
countries which is wanting here—men of 
highest culture and wealth, and who, if they 
chose, could devote all their leisure to 
literature, but often prefer to unite literature 
with politics. We find three notable in- 
stances of this class in the late Lord Derby, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli. All these 
have written books which would be account- 
ed good, even if not the productions of 
British Prime Ministers. We, in Canada, 
have had Premiers and public officers of no 
mean talent or literary skill, but I fear the 
claims of political life are more exacting 
and harassing here than in Great Britain ; 
and in the class of men who possess both 
culture and wealth we are lamentably de- 
ficient. 

But, though literature is sometimes seri- 
ously followed as a pastime, it is generally 
pursued as a trade by men who earn their 
bread by it. Such a class, however, can 
exist only where there is a market for their 
wares, and such a market there certainly is 
not in Canada. The newspaper editor is 
paid ; and his lieutenants, who scour the 


| streets to pick up scraps of gossip, are paid 


also ; and our magazines do their best to 
| pay a pittance to their contributors ; but in 
Canada no man could live on the money 
| product of other literary work than that of 
| the newspaper press. A colonial publisher 
| knows his own interest too well to give any- 
| thing worth while for a manuscript which, 
if he publish it, will be likely not to meet 
| with sale enough to cover cost of print- 
ing. A Canadian book is sure, with the 
| stigma of a colonial imprimatur upon it, not 
to circulate beyond the confines of the 
| Dominion ; and, therefore, when a Canadian 
| writes a meritorious book, like “'Todd’s 
| Parliamentary Government,” or Heavysege’s 
“Jephthah’s Daughter,” he seeks a pub- 
lisher abroad. 





hours of the day without filling their minds 





It is not, therefore, because we have not 
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had men of talent in Canada that our litera- 
ture is so scanty, but because remuneration 
for literary labour is not great enough to 
withdraw talent from more lucrative walks 
of life, and because our society is without 
that large class of men, inheriting both 
wealth and culture, who, in the old world 
compose the powerful body of literary 
volunteers that so ably supports the army of 
professional writers. 

I would not be understood to imply that 


Canada has not produced some literary work. | 
Mr. Morgan’s carefully compiled dictionary | 
of Canadian authors is a large volume, and | 


shows what a host of writers in all depart- 
ments of literature Canada has produced ; 


and M. Edmond Lareau’s “ Histoire de la | 


Littérature Canadienne,” gives further evi- 
+ 
dence of the fact. 


their thoughts, we are the more surprised 
that so little of this vast mass of printed 
matter should have possessed sufficient value 
to survive. 


book published in Canada. 
pamphlets had streamed from the press, and 
nineteen newspapers (the number existing | 
at that date) gave a meagre outline of home | 
and foreign news ; but the leading spirits of | 
the country were too immersed in political | 
strife to devote time and thought toliterature. 
Of intellectual activity displayed by men of 
great intellectual power there was no lack, 
but the activity found vent in only one 
direction. Neither before nor since has | 
Canada possessed a band of men of greater 
power than those who, on both sides, fought 
the battle of the Constitution in the House 
of Assembly, and, unfortunately, out of it 
too. There were Bédard, Papineau, Lafon- 
taine, Jules Quesnel, John Neilson, Sir 
James Stuart, Andrew Stuart, Chief Justice | 
Sewell, and a multitude of others, men of 
lofty talent and wide acquirements, but who 
could spare no time from their all-absorbing 
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3ut while we are thus | 
surprised at the number of men who have | 
resorted to the press in order to circulate | 


| 
} 
| 


Fifty years ago there had been hardly a | 
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occupations to write aught more pretentious 
or enduring than political or professional 
pamphlets. In 1823, however, a magazine 
was started in Montreal, “The Canadian 
Magazine and Literary Repository ;” and 
in 1824, a rival appeared in the same city, 
“The Canadian Review and Literary and 
Historical Journal,” both conducted with 
considerable ability, though written in a 
| painfully stilted style, and displaying too 
| strong a political bias to circulate beyond 
| the limits of the Montreal English party. 
In 1824, moreover, appeared in Kingston the 
first two-volumed novel issued from a Cana- 
dian press, with the ominous title “St. 
Ursula’s Convent, or the Nun of Canada, 
containing scenes from real life.” But it 
was not till political quiet succeeded the 
turmoil of nearly half a century, and liberty 
of the press allowed our newspapers to ex- 
pand from shabby semi-weekly sheets into 
daily journals, which were usually so short of 
matter that the aspirant after literary fame 
could be pretty sure of being allowed a 
corner for his pet production in prose or 
verse, that we began to produce dedles lettres. 


Political | The sum total of what has been published 


since in brochure or in book form is really 
very considerable. Of course most of it 
possesses no value, but it is not in Canada 
only that measures of quantity and quality 
as applied to literature are not convertible 
terms. And out of the mass some shelves 
full of really good books can be picked. It 
is not fair to call John Galt a native author, 
but Judge Haliburton was born, bred, and 
educated in Nova Scotia, and, therefore, we 
may claim the author of “Sam Slick,” as 
altogether our own. Mrs. Moodie wrote 
before she emigrated to Canada, but she 
was fully naturalised when she published 
“Roughing it in the Bush,” and Mrs. 
Leprohon is by birth and at heart a Cana- 
dian. Other English ladies have written 
good stories with considerable skill; and 
more cannot be expected, considering how 
few anywhere succeed in doing better. 
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French Canadian /ittérateurs, however, pro- 
duce upon the whole better romances and 
movelettes than the English. “Charles 
Guerin,” “Jacques et Marie,” “Jean Ri- 
vard,” possess style as well as plot ; and the | 
stories of our associate, M. Faucher de St. | 
Maurice, are picturesque, and so well con- | 
structed that the interest of the narrative | 
rises in intensity to the climax. 

A good poem is the product of an age, | 
and it is, therefore, no disgrace if Canada 
has not been the fortunate home of its | 
author. The only work of importance which 
has issued from the Canadian press is | 
Heavysege’s “Saul,” a dramatic poem, 
which, despite the dowdy dress in which it 
appeared, called forth loud praises from the 
organs of criticism in England. Many 
other poets, notably Mr. Sangster, have 
written harmonious verse. In such compo- 
sitions, however, our French Canadian 
writers excel, and to one or two of them is 


due the high honour of adding to the réfer- | 
toire of Old France. 


But it is in the domain of history and 


political economy that we might have ex- 

pected much work would have been done; | 
but even here comparatively little has been 
effected. Garneau’s “ Histoire du Canada,” 
as a comprehensive history of the country, 
from its discovery to the date of the Union, | 
is a work beyond all praise ; for, although | 
written with strong party and national feel- | 
ing, it displays immense research and a 

philosophical spirit : but a first attempt must | 
necessarily be faulty. Dr. Miles’s compi- 


jations are excellent manuals ; and Mr. | 
Lemoine’s sketches of history and topo- | 
graphy are not only graphic but add | 


largely to our store of facts ; and from both 
French and English pens have proceeded 
many good historical essays. But what 


we might have looked for are extend- | 


ed monographs on different epochs in our 
history, in which the whole of the rich 
material, even now at the disposal of the 
student, would have been digested, and a 


| accuracy and completeness. 
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rational connection of the period with the 
past, and its bearing on the future explain- 
ed. Short as our history is, it teems with 
dramatic incidents and complications, any 
one of which is a worthy theme fora histori- 
cal treatise. Every one will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Lemoine is now engaged on a more 
elaborate work than he has yet undertaken. 
What we want are vivid, and, at the same 
time, full descriptions of the past, not 
merely lofty eulogies on people or periods, 
about which the panegyrist generally tells 
too little for us to form an opinion for our- 
selves. Political economy likewise is a 


| subject, on which, had there been much in- 


tellectual life among us, treatises would 
have been written ; for, by a people trying 
to create a new nationality and to avoid the 
errors of the old, the subjects of the tenure 


| of land, the treatment of poverty, and the 


regulation of the currency deserve much 


_ attention. 


Good work has been done in Canada, 
and by Canadians, in science. Mr. Bou- 
chette’s topographical works are models of 
Sir William 


| Logan was born in Montreal, and, though he 
| studied geology in England, it is on Canadian 
| rocks that he exercised the skill which has 


made him one of the most eminent strati- 


| graphical geologists living. Aided by his 
| collaborateur, Dr. Hunt, he won for the sur- 


vey of Canada and for Canada through its 
survey, fame, when Canadian politicians 
were doing their best to bestow on her only 
Dr. Hunt was 
| born in the United States, and to the 
United States he has, to our disgrace, been 
allowed to return; but Canada can never 
repay the debt she owes him, not only for 
the faithful services of twenty-five years, but 
for allowing her to share in the honour which 
foreign nations have bestowed on his genius 
,and labours. Then, again, Dawson is a 
| name known wherever and in whatever lan- 
| guage geology is studied ; and Billings, and 
| Murray, and Bell, and Bailey are men who 


|an unenviable notoriety. 
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have earned laurels from judges who never 
distribute their praises too lavishly. The 
professors of Toronto University, Wilson, 
Chapman, Croft, Cherriman, and McCaul, 
are all men whose connection with our 
country has given us a good repute abroad ; 
but we cannot claim them as products of 
Canadian soil. 

As I said, therefore, work, and good work 
has been done in every department of litera- 
ture in Canada, but it has been small in 
quantity and but ill-requited at home. 

What, then, do the three and a half 
millions who inhabit Canada read? Im- 
ported books and home-made newspapers. 

Since the 5 per cent. duty has been le- 
vied, that is since 1868, the following is the 
customs’ return of imports and exports of 
books, kindly furnished me by Mr. Duns- 
comb :— 


Total Value 
Exported. 
$13,793 
17,096 
51,793 
32,073 
67,937 
44,832 
37,282 


Total Value 
Imported. 


$478,630 
640,820 
674,373 
6809, 341 
848,922 
1873 938,241 
1874 958,773 
Thus, in 1874, a balance was sold in the 
country of $921,491, or at the rate of 26 
cents per head of the population. The duty 
collected last yearfrom this source amounted 
to $47,941.86. 
As to the classes to which these imported 


Years. 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


books belong, Mr. McGee told us in 1867, | 
in his lecture on the “ Mental Outfit of the 


New Dominion,” on the authority of Mr. 
Samuel Dawson, of Montreal, that the sales 
might then be divided somewhat in the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 
Religious Books, 
Poetical Books, 
Historical, Scientific, 
Literary, 
Works of Fiction 


18 per cent. ; 

10 per cent. ; 
and 

28 per cent. ; 

44 per cent. ; 


but the money value of the several classes 
of books most in demand was, of 








Historical, 
Literary 
Works of Fiction, 
Poetical Works, 
Religious Works, 


Scientific, and 
45 per cent. ; 
22 per cent. ; 
15 per cent. ; 
18 per cent. 

Great changes in the direction of Euro- 
pean thought have taken place since then, 
with which, of course, we sympathize, and, 
therefore, corresponding changes in the cha- 
racter of the books most read. These in- 
fluences, Mr. Dawson tells me, have notably 
disturbed the previous calculation. Never 
in his recollection has poetry been less read, 
and science and theology more than now. 
The Vatican Council and its results, and 
the contest between science and religion, 
are subjects discussed no longer in purely 
theological and scientific circles, but are the 
topics of every day conversation, and are 
really affecting the mental and social life of 
the people. But while books on polemics 
are, of all religious productions, those most 
read, it is hopeful to know that Thomas 4 
Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ” is still that 
of which more copies are sold than any 
other religious work. Moreover, the juvenile 
book trade is assuming such growing pro- 
portions as to excite the apprehension that 
adults are really delegating more and more 
the duty of reading, and of mental culture, 
to youth. 

Mr. Dawson would, therefore, modify his 


| calculations of books now sold as follows :— 


Religious Books, 
Poetry, 

History and Literature, 
Science, 

Fiction, 


20 per cent. ; 

8 per cent. ; 
16 per cent. ; 
20 per cent. ; 
36 per cent. 

A decline in the item of fiction from 44 
per cent. to 36 per cent. is hopeful, if the 
improvement be not more apparent than 
real ; but as nearly all novels now come out 
in periodicals before assuming book shape, 


| there may be a decrease in the number of 


novels sold, while there is in fact an increase 
in the number read. Take our own case, 
for instance. We exclude from our library 
the works of all living novelists, but cover 
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our table with a profusion of periodicals, 
nearly all of which, even the organ of ad- 
vanced realism, the Fortnightly Review, are 
issuing serial fictions, and these periodicals 
when bound are the most read of all our 
books. Appearances, therefore, may be de- | 
ceptive, and I fear are in this instance. 

Our home publishing trade, it will be in- | 
ferred from my previous remarks, is not large. 
Besides the few Canadian books, there are 
reprinted some popular English novels ; but 
since Confederation, the number of articles 
copyrighted, including books, pamphlets, ' 
music, and photographs, has reached only 
625. 

In the department of newspaper literature, 





PROVINCES. 


Tri-Weekly. 
Semi- Weekly. 
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there has been wondrous growth ; but here, 
more than elsewhere, quantity and quality are 
in inverse ratio to each other. From a note 
to the “Canadian Review” for July, 1824, 
I find that there were then published nine- 
teen newspapers in Upper and LowerCanada, 
of which only six were even semi-weekly : 

4 were published in Quebec ; 7 in Mon- 
treal; 1 in Brockville ; 2 in Kingston ; 2 in 
York ; 1 in Niagara ; 1 in Queenston : 
Stanstead, Lower Canada. 

From Rowell’s ‘‘ Newspaper Directory” for 
1874, I gather that there are now published 


rin 


in Canada and Newfoundland 470 newspa- 
| . 
| pers and periodicals of all descriptions, 
| distributed as follows :— 


| Bi-Weekly, 
Semi-Monthly. 
Monthly 
Bi- Monthly. 


| Quarterly. 





Ontario 
Quebec 
Nova Scotia be 5 
New Brunswick................:. 
British Columbia 
Prince Edward’s Island 
Manitoba ; 
Newfoundland ......... sal 
46 





= NWS 





5 
7 | 


24 





In 1867—the first year of Confederation, 


the Canadian Post-Office distributed 14,- 
000,000 newspapers ; during the year end- | 
ing June, 1873, the number was 25,480,000, | 
an increase greatly out of proportion with | 
growth of population. 

Newspaper literature is, therefore, the 
chief mental pabulum of our people. What 
then is its character? 

If we compare a London newspaper with 
one of the best New York dailies, we find 
that they are conducted on totally different 
systems, and adopt very different styles of 
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York Herald, for instance, is filled with 
foreign and home telegraphic news, most of 
which, though of little importance or in- 
terest, costs hundreds of dollars daily. But 
the editorial page, instead of being occupied 
with calm and dignified discussions on lead- 
ing questions, contains, besides one or two 
longer articles, a number of isolated para- 
graphs, criticising current events and promi- 
nent men with a fierce party bias and an 
utter disregard of the feelings of individuals, 
not to say of truth. These comments, 
though striking, often startling, are too flip- 





writing. Column after column of the New 


| pant in tone to be consistent with the res- 
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ponsibilities of journalism. But even more 
repulsive to taste are the face/ée, consisting 
of diluted wit and stale jokes, with which 
even leading American newspapers fill the 
gaps in their columns ; and the interviewers’ 
reports of conversations with crowned heads 
and condemned felons, who, through some 
strange fascination, are induced to unbosom 
their secrets more freely to the correspon- 
dent than the one class do to their ministers, 
or the other to their attorneys. The reports 
of proceedings in the courts are told in 
language travestied from Dickens, and the 


most ordinary incidents of news are narrated | 


in a grandiloquent style, and with a profuse 
use of bombastic words utterly bad under 
any circumstances, and ridiculously inap- 
propriate to the trifling subjects under nar- 


papers altogether outstrip the English, and 
their proprietors shew a degree of enterprise 
and a liberality towards their employees 
worthy of all commendation ; but in pander- 
ing to the low tastes of the multitude for 
horrors, in their inquisitorial prying into do- 


sational colouring they give to every revela- 


tion of vice, the American newspapers, 
generally speaking, diffuse harm, not good, 
among their readers ; while the English lan- | 
guage is suffering from the slang and the | 
exaggeration which characterize their style 


of writing. We cannot claim for any class 
of British newspaper complete exemption 
from the same faults in matter and manner, 
and there is an evident tendency in the more 
recently established British journals to copy 
the United States rather than the older Eng- 
lish models. Nevertheless, asa rule, English 
newspapers discuss the topics of the day 
more fully and more calmly than do the 
American ; they do not indulge in such un- 
disguised personalities; they do not flaunt 
the instances of immorality they may be 
obliged to chronicle, in such gaudy colours 
before their readers, and, in the older jour- 
nals, the style of writing is not disfigured by 
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such glaring departures from the standards 
of good composition as we must all have 
been annoyed with in the American news- 
papers. 

It is to be regretted that our own papers 
have imitated the American rather than the 
English type. When we consider the posi- 
tion of a newspaper in a small community, 
we readily see that it labours under peculiar 
disadvantages. It can with difficulty be in- 
dependent. Therefore too generally our 
newspapers, out of fear or friendship, lavish 
praise where no praise is due, and refrain 
from censure and exposure where grave 
abuses call for blame. The power of a single 


| man or a powerful corporation is enough to 
| blunt the pen of the most valiant editor of 


| a local journal, which, dependent for mere 
ration. As purveyors of news, the American | 


existence on a handful of subscribers, can 


| afford to offend none. A recent trial in Eng- 


land, which exposed the relations between the 
city editor of the Zzmes and the great com- 
pany-monger, Baron Grant, proves what was 
already currently believed, that even the 


| writers of the greatest English journal are 
mestic affairs, and the prominence and sen- 


not proof against mercenary considerations ; 
if so, we can hardly expect that a provincial 


| paper, which would be almost ruined by the 
| withdrawal of the support andadvertisements 


of a single patron, should take an unbiassed 
view of, and fully expose, the deeds and mis- 
deeds of friend and foe alike. Moreover, 
our newspapers cannot pay lavishly for news 
or liberally for matter. The cost of sup- 
porting a staff of home and foreign writers, 
and of printing a large paper, can only be 
sustained by a circulation of scores of 
thousands. Our papers are fortunate when 
theirsubscription lists contain some thousand 
names ; and, therefore, it is unreasonable 
to demand such writing as is found in news- 
papers with a world-wide circulation, or that 
there should be such a profusion of recent 
intelligence and telegraphic news as the New 
York papers boast of offering their readers. 
But while these advantages must be confined 
to journals published at the centres of intel- 
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lectual and commercial wealth, it does not 
follow that what our journals can offer, 
should not be good of its kind ; which, as a 
rule, it is not. Public events are discussed 
in a narrow party spirit, the same spirit 
which unhappily has diffused itself through 
our politics, and makes our public men on 
the alert to detect and magnify new points 
of difference, instead of aiming at reconciling 
the few that really exist. 


year—the evils of party journalism appear 


very prominently in an utter contempt of | 


honour and fair-play, and a supreme disre- 


gard for the sanctity of private character. | 


Nor is the style of our editorials better than 


Saxon words seem to be sedulously avoided. 
In the extracts from foreign journals, as 


munications ; and one is therefore driven 
to admit, that, if the intellectuality of the 


country is to be gauged by the character of | 


its newspapers, it is low indeed. There are | 


journalists of talent and education and re- 
finement, who write for both the English 
and Canadian press. It would be invidious 
to mention them. But I am sure that none 
would be more ready than they to admit 
that what I have said is substantially true. 


sustain a monthly magazine in Canada, but 
not, as yet, with complete success. 
commencement of the period we are re- 


already mentioned, were published in Mon- 
treai—‘‘ The Canadian Magazine and Lite- 
rary Repository,” and the “ Canadian Re- 
view and Literary and Historical Journal.” 


there have been started and discontinued 


the “Literary Garland,” of Montreal, the | 
“‘Victoria Magazine,” in Belleville, the | 


“ Anglo-American Magazine,” in Toronto, 
the “ British-American Magazine,” in To- 
ronto, and probably others of which I have 





| of Britain, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
their matter. Simplicity and a use of Anglo- | 


| better style than heretofore. 
Attempt after attempt has been made to | over printed as well as any foreign period- 
| ical. 
At the | 
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no knowledge. These all languished and 
died for want of support. As literary pro- 
ductions they were, of course, far inferior to 
British Magazines; and, though they all 
aimed at discussing home questions from a 
broader point of view than the newspaper 
press, they did not always succeed in doing 
so. At present there are two monthly pe- 


| riodicals printed in English, the ‘‘ Dominion 
When any impor- | 
tant subject occupies the public mind—such | 
as the Pacific Railway complication of last | 


Monthly,” in Montreal, and the “ Canadian 
Monthly,” in Toronto. The former has 
already enjoyed the unusually long existence 
of seven years ; the latter has passed through 
grave vicissitudes, though only three years 
old, and heretofore supported, if not edited, 
by one of the most brilliant political writers 
It is un- 
doubtedly the best literary periodical which 


| has yet been published in Canada, and it 
| would be surprising were it not so, consider- 
little taste is shewn asin the original com- | ing its greater command of writers, owing 
| to our increase in population, and to our 


| colleges having drawn from abroad men of 


talent and even eminence in their several 
branches. Though the serial novels it brings 


| out, and its other purely literary articles, 
| may not come up to the standard of the best 


English magazines, yet, when compared 


| with all similar previous productions, they 


show that Canadian writers are cultivating a 
It is more- 


The support accorded to it has not as 
yet made its publication remunerative. If 


| it must share the fate of its predecessors, its 
viewing, two very respectable monthlies, as | 


stoppage will be only another proof of the 
lack of a public national feeling among the 


| English-speaking population of the Domi- 


nion, and of any real desire to foster and en- 


| courage a native literature. 
Neither lived long ; and, since their decease, | 


The French Canadian Reviews, though, 
perhaps, conducted with more spirit than 
the English, have not been pecuniarily more 
successful; and, seeing how small is the 
circle of readers they address, it cannot well 
be otherwise. 

The “Canadian Naturalist,” the “Canadian 

















Journal,” the “Antiquarian,” and the “ Trans- 
actions” of our own and other Societies, as 
they depend for support on thecontributions, 
literary and pecuniary, of the members of 
various associations devoted to literary and 
scientific pursuits, have continued to be 
issued, whether the public read them or not. 
Of course, growth in the intellectuality of 
a population as a whole is to be measured 
rather by the increase in the education of 
the masses than by the intellectual feats of 
the few. What this increase really is, how- 
ever, cannot be determined by the number 
of schools or the number of scholars, but by 
the system of education adopted and by its 
result, not only in imparting knowledge, but 
in stimulating the intellectual faculties of the 
people, and teaching them to observe and |} 





In 1855. 1856. 


1857. 
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think for themselves. Different observers 
will adopt different standards of comparison, 
and as the product is not a quantity capable 
of exact measurement, it follows that very 
different opinions as to the result will be 
arrived at. Into such a complicated and 
vexed subject I have little inclination now 
to enter ; but I think it fair to take as an- 
other gauge of our progress in intellectuality 
the rate of attendance at our Universities. 
McGill College, although founded in 1821, 
made little progress, owing to the sectarian 
character of its administration and other 
causes, till the charter was amended in 1852, 
and its board of governors acquired control 
of the High Scb»ol in 1854. In that year 
it had 97 students in the three faculties of 
arts, medicine, and law. 


1860. 


1861. 


1858. 


1859. 





Arts, 38 42 47 47 60 58 65 
Med., 57 96 go 97 108 124 146 
Law, 15 16 30 30 37 47 45 
I 10 154 167 174 205 229 256 
In 1868. 18€ >. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Arts, 51 46 31 29 41 40 54 54 
Med., 146 145 135 148 137 152 129 129 
Law, 57 70 71 82 97 Itt 118 121 


237 


254 261 





Since 1854, the English-speaking popula- 
tion of Montreal has increased from about 
60,000 to about 120,000, or 100 per cent., 
whereas the students in arts have increas- 
ed only 42 per cent. Fifty-four students 
in arts is too small a contribution from so 
large and wealthy a population as Montreal 
possesses, and for the well-to-do English- 
speaking population of the Ottawa and 
Eastern Ontario. Were the advantages of a 
liberal education appreciated as they ought 
to be, the number would be vastly greater. 
Montreal is justly proud of her University, 
and several Montrealers have expressed their 
appreciation of its value by very substantial 





259 






275 


303 


301 304 








| contributions towards its support contri- 
| butions the more necessary, as the aid from 
the public funds towards its maintenance has 
always been contemptibly small, especially 
when compared with the grants accorded to 
| other educational institutions not more 
| deserving of Government patronage. Mon- 
| trealers, I say, are justly proud of their 
University and willing to help it with money, 
but in addition they would do well to send 
their sons to be educated within its walls. 
Queen’s College, Kingston, (whose useful- 
ness is perhaps impaired by its denomina- 
tional character) seldom counts over twenty 
students in arts, though favoured by the 








| 
| 
| 
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Scotch of Eastern and Central Ontario ; who, 
however, seem out here to value less than the 
same class does in Scotland a liberal educa- 
tion for their sons. 

The University of Toronto, with the ad- 
vantages of a rich endowment, and of profes- 


sors of eminence, attracts only 225 students | 


to the faculty of arts. 

Nor is the record of the French Universi- 
ties more favourable. In Laval University, 
with so large a population to draw from, with 
the advantage of the Seminary as a source of 
supply, and though requiring of the students 
of Theology and Medicine, that they shall 


have passed the arts course, enrolled last | 


year only 103 students in that faculty. 

I think all these considerations make it 
clear that our intellectual acquirements have 
not kept pace with the growth in material 


wealth of our country. Canada has now 


nearly one-seventh of the population of Great | 


Britain, and though I have pointed out good 
reasons why there should be proportionately 
less culture and less devotion to literary pur- 
suits here than there, the disproportion is 
greater than it ought to be ; for rapidly there 
is springing up in Canada aclass of wealthy 
men, who, with their children, enjoy both 
wealth and leisure. Did they rightly esti- 
mate the advantages these bestow, and did 





| the class I have indicated. 
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they use them for study and for the cultiva- 
tion of their higher faculties, it would be well 
for themselves and well for the country. We 
should then have a class of men educated 
and well-read, from whom we could draw 
legislators, men who could judge of what 
would be good or ill for the country from 


| their knowledge of what has happened in the 


past, and what is taking place now in the 
world, and who, from the possession of 
wealth, would be less likely to be influenced 
in the formation of their opinions and in their 
decisions on political subjects, by consider- 
ations of pecuniary interest. It would not be 
well that our legislatures should be filled by 


| men of any one class, but it certainly would 


be well if there were more men in them of 
Such men like- 
wise, sensible of the advantage and pleasure 
they derive from intellectual pursuits, would 
be eager and active in diffusing their own 
spirit, and sharing their enjoyment with 
others ; and thus through the foundation of 
public libraries and the endowment of Uni- 


| versity chairs, and still more through the 


example of hard, honest, intellectual work, 
done without a hope of sordid reward, edu- 
cation would be encouraged among the 
masses. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


"LL tell thee now what sighs have told 
When life was only purple mist, 
When Youth could peacefully subsist 

On dreams that yet are scarcely old. 


It was life’s spring-time, when—above 
The world—the soul hath freer scope, 
And the delights of even Hope 

Are lost in the one joy of love. 


The time when thy sweet eyes of blue, 
Abashed at their own softness, caught 
The mute expression of a thought 

That came from eyes mayhap as true ; 


When laughing words like music cheered, 
And frowns, like cloud-drifts of the sky, 
Were by the serious wond’ring eye, 

Looked at as something to be feared ; 


When modest virtue spurned the vile, 
And grief was short as joy was long, 
When the rude impress of a wrong 

Was softened by a word or smile ; 


The palmy days of sweet content, 
When hours of bliss were hours of thought, 
When passing pleasures surely taught 

A rich and broader sentiment ; 


The time while still with fancy strong, 
Earth’s vernal hues mine eye surveyed, 
And charmed, as in a dream, I paid 

The simple tribute of this song : 


Evangeline! Evangeline ! 
No longer I forbear 

To ask thee to recall a scene, 
In memory ever fair, 

When first upon the shaded green 
We dreamed—but not of care ; 

Though lips moved not in warmer speech, 
Though tender eyes were coy, 

To our young hearts they chanced to teach 
Of love without alloy, 

Until our pleasures seemed to reach 
Beyond the sphere of joy. 


Evangeline, might I recite 
What oft mine eyes confessed, 
Perchance some recollection might 
Awake within thy breast, 
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Of days that Youth made ever bright, 
And Hope made ever blest ; 

But not in vain, ah! not in vain 
I send this simple line, 

Though music can inspire no strain 
With sweetness such as thine, 

Yet love, sweetheart, is the refrain 
Of aught that may be mine. 


And what is left to me at last, 
As years are melting in that tomb 
Of shifting light and shifting gloom, 
Into the vague receding past ? 


It may be that, as they have flown, 
Some traces left upon the sand 
Have been unnoticed at my hand, 
And lie with moss and weeds o’ergrown ; 


That the dust-covered, faded note 
Lies by in some neglected nook, 
That spake when wayward fancy took 
My footsteps into scenes remote. 


It may be that some tender voice, 
Unheard has died upon the air, 
Or faint has grown some image fair 
That might have made this heart rejoice. 


It may be there has been estranged, 
Through careless word or languid mood, 
Some friend who only saw the good 

That had been, when the dream was changed. 


Thus links betimes may pass away, 

From one however wise he live ; 

Some are the price that friendships give, 
And some the debt that love must pay. 


As blade of withered grass is found 
At morn replaced by yet another, 
So may we find some willing brother 
Preserving friendship's golden round. 


Perchance the light the future throws, 
Shall make life’s last the fairest links, 
And life be as the sun that sinks 

In richer splendour than it rose. 


Yet what I fain would now impart, 
Is only what my sighs have told: 
The dearest memories of the old, 

Old days revert to thee, Sweetheart. 
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A STORY OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


By the author of ‘** For King and Country.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ARNOLDS. 


‘sp 


jut she must be courteous, she must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit, the maiden I love ; 

Whether her birth be high or lowly, 

I care no more than the angels above.” 


OR the next month Alan found plenty 

to keep his time and his thoughts 

pretty fully occupied in mastering the details 
of his new avocations—in finding out what 
really devolved upon him, and in trying to 
accomplish it satisfactorily. Mr. Arnold 
was a prompt, shrewd business man, but his 


time and strength were over-taxed, and he | : , 
| caged town existence, to the want of his 


was rather impatient of giving explanations. 
George Arnold was frank and affable enough, 
but he was often away on some shooting or 


pleasure excursion, and when he was there | 
Alan suspected that he had not a very clear 


idea of the business himself. 

Alan studied up the timber question pretty 
thoroughly, getting all the information he 
could from the men who had been longest 


in the business, as well as from his own ob- | 
It was a congenial subject, har- | 


servation. 
monising well with his own tastes and pur- 
suits ; and his daily work gave him often 
long healthful walks and exciting slides on 
the cribs down the white foaming rapids ; 
sometimes a long drive with George Arnold 
up the river to look after small rafts coming 
down from above. 

He was not so home-sick, therefore, as he 
had feared he should be, though many a 
time his mind flew off on a reverie to Brae- 
burn Farm or to Mapleford, and Lottie was 








| never far from his sleeping or waking 
| thoughts. Sandy McAlpine had been mode- 
| rately kind, and profuse in his expressions 
| of hospitality, and Mrs. McAlpine had in- 


vited him to a party, where he felt shy and 


| ill at ease, and from which he was very glad 
| to get away ; nor did he at all desire a re- 
| currence of the festivity. 


Mr. McAlpine, 
however, had helped him to a_boarding- 
house, kept by a Mrs. O’Donohue, a talka- 
tive little Irishwoman, with a couple of lum- 
bering and rather idle Irish sons—where 
Alan was as comfortable as he could expect 
to be in his new circumstances, though it 
was long before he got accustomed to his 


animal charges, and to the constant pacing 
of feet in the street outside. Ponto, how- 
ever, followed faithfully at his heels wherever 
he went, finding favour and toleration in 
Mrs. O’Donohue’s eyes, as well as in those of 
Mr. George Arnold, who had given Alan an 
invitation to go duck-shooting with him, 
chiefly in order that the well-trained retriever 
might go too. 

In Philip Dunbar, Alan had found a 
friend kinder than he could have expected. 
His interest in Allan increased as he knew 
more of his fresh, warm-hearted nature, and 
he cordially invited him to come to his house 
whenever he felt lonely, and placed at his 
disposal both his counsel and his books ; 
putting him in the way, moreover, of a com- 
petent instructor in book-keeping, so that 
he might make up his deficiences in that 
respect. 


One day, more than a fortnight after his 
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coming to Carrington—a wild October day, 
when the wind was driving the grey clouds 
in whirling masses across the sky, and toss- 
ing the red leaves in showers from the trees 
—Alan was standing superintending the 
piling of a quantity of newly-sawn lumber, 
and the despatch of a waggon-load of the 
great heavy oars used by raftsmen, to a 
point up the river, where they were wanted. 
Suddenly to his surprise, Ponto dashed off 
excitedly, and sprang, with every demon- 
stration of delight, across to a lad who was 
approaching at some distance. 

“Why Ben, is it you!” Alan exclaimed, 
delighted to see the first home face he had 
encountered since his new life began. 

Ben smiled his grave smile and nodded. 
“Want you to get me work here with you, 
Mr. Alan,” he said, “ Tired of that work up 
there, too hard! Here’s letters.” 

And he produced from his pocket a little 
parcel, from which Alan eagerly drew the 
precious home packet. There was a letter 
in it from Dan. 

‘‘When did this come, Ben?” asked he, 
as he eagerly opened it. 

‘Yesterday evening. 
it to you;” said Ben. 


Hurried to bring 
Dan’s letter seemed 
to be written in good spirits, but showed an 
effort to seem so, Alan thought. He and 
Ned had reached head-quarters, had been 
assigned to a troop of cavalry, and were 
busy being drilled into all the movements ; 


pretty hard work, Dan wrote. However, 
in a few days, he expected to have some 
real work, as a skirmish at least, was ex- 
pected to take place. ‘“ That would be 


splendid” he wrote, but his mother was not | 


to be alarmed. Such things were hardly 
ever serious for the cavalry, who had most 
of the fun, and very little of the danger. 
Beauty was well, but after the first few 
days, she had been taken possession of by 
his officer, who, however, let Dan have her 
sometimes, and he had, at least, the satis- 
faction of grooming and tending her, because 
no one else did it half so well. The letter 
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concluded with requests to be soon written 
to, and a great many affectionate messages. 

“Poor Dan!” thought Alan. Me had 
chosen his own path, and there was no help 
for it now. If only he might be preserved 
from all the dangers, moral and physical, of 
the new career, so congenial to his adven- 
turous, reckless spirit ! 

As for Ben, he went with him to Mr. Ar- 
nold, and succeeded in getting him on to the 
slide work, a post which delighted Ben, 
being infinitely more congenial to his tastes 
than the tamer, plodding farm work he had 
been doing for a somewhat hard and exact- 
ing master. And then he was near- Alan, 
towards whom he had a faithful numble 
affection, somewhat akin to Ponto’s. And 
Alan found in the presence of these two 
home friends, no small amount of solace. 

A day or two after that, Alan got his first 
letter from Lottie. He had himself written 
twice, but knowing Lottie’s disinclination to 
writing, was not very much surprised at her 
delay in replying. The letter was a little 
blotted, and written in the very cramped, 
very angular hand shehad acquired at school. 
It did not, however, take very long to read. 
It ran thus : 

“My Dear ALAN—I now take up my pen 
to write to you, which I would have done 
before but we have been very busy. I am 
glad you like your work. I have missed you 
a great deal. We have had some very rainy, 
windy weather since you left. Father has 
been at a ‘ logging-bee’ at the Turner’s. He 
has got in all his fall wheat. I was at Ma- 
pleford the other day and saw Jeanie. She 
was looking very well. I want you to get 
me six yards of velvet ribbon, the same 
colour as enclosed pattern, and send it by 
the next stage. It must be the same width 
and the same shade as the pattern. Also, 
two more yards lustre, like sample, and three 
yards of elastic. I think that’s all now. 
There isn’t any news. Good-bye, 

“Your's affectionately, 
“Lottie WaRD. 
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book ; the ‘Woman in White’ it is called 
Kate Lindsay lent it to me. 
married in January. L. W.” 






reading ; though he would not admit to him 
self that he was disappointed. 




















his own affectionate epistles. 





thing a little different. 

















for him to identify her as the writer. 














commissions that afternoon 

















wished; and he added to the parcel a pretty 











He had an engagement to dine with 
Philip Dunbar that evening, and had made 
an appotntment to meet him at his office, 
and take a walk with him first. 
shopping was over, therefore, he walked 




















was on duty that day and there was nothing 
going on at the mills which required his 
presence, so he could, without difficulty, 
get away an hour or two earlier. 

Mr. Dunbar and he walked briskly up the 
road which led out of the town along the 
banks of the larger river that flowed past 
Carrington, sweeping away into the distance 
in grand blue curves, flecked here and there 
by snowy rapids. Far away in the horizon 
a faint, blue light told of distant hills—a 
not very common adjunct to a Canadian 
landscape. The woods along the river banks 
still wore their autumn liveries, though the 
high winds had already very much thinned 
the brilliant foliage. 
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“P.S. I have been reading such a lovely | 
She is to be 


It was a very different letter from those 
Alan had sent, and he sighed a little half- 
sigh of disappointment after his first eager | 


He had 
always known better than to expect from 
Lottie either a long letter or anything like 
Still when the 
reality came, he felt he had hoped for some- 
Then the letter, 
written in such sharp characters, in such pale | 
ink, with various slight mistakes here and 
there, seemed very much less charming 
than Lottie herself did, and it was not easy 
How- 
ever he went and faithfully discharged her 
visiting nearly 
all the shops in Carrington to find the ribbon 
of the precise shade and width, that she | 


little trifle not included in the commissions. | 


After his | 


down to Mr. Dunbar’s office. George Arnold | 


| 
They extended their walk for some miles 
up the river, the road sometimes leading 
| beside it, and then again receding from it to 
make a straighter line. It was a bright, 
| bracing afternoon, with the keen air, clear 
| atmosphere, and bright sky of fine October 
days. Ata turn in the road they saw a 
| small equestrian party approaching them, 
| some of them ladies. ‘‘ How Dan would have 
| been enjoying a gallop such an afternoon 
| as this,” thought Alan, when he saw them. 
“There, the lady in front is Miss Arnold, 
{one of our Carrington belles,” said Mr. 
Dunbar. 
Alan looked eagerly, for the name natu- 
rally interested him, and he expected to see 
| his former acquaintance, the original of the 


_photograph. But this at any rate was not 
|she. He saw a tall, fine-looking girl, of 


full, handsome figure, and rather florid com- 
plexion, a flattering female likeness, in fact, 
of his friend George, looking the very pic- 
ture of a horsewoman as she cantered by 
| managing her steed with perfect grace, and 
bowing courteously to Mr. Dunbar as she 
| passed him, while she was also evidently 
keeping up a lively conversation with the 
| gentleman at her side. 

Next came another gentleman and lady, 
and a little behind them, apparently ab- 
sorbed in watching the changing beauty of 
the sky, rode a small, slight figure, her black 
riding-habit making her look still smaller. 
Ah, there was the face of the photograph 
now ; there was no mistaking those large 
wistful eyes, and the delicate face, into which 
the exercise had brought a flush of unusual 
| colour. As she caught sight of Mr. Dunbar, 
she reigned in her grey pony for a moment, 
in order to speak to him, courteously bow- 
ing to Alan, who, from the unceremonious 
nature of their acquaintance, had scarcely 
ventured to expect a recognition. 

“T am glad to see you looking so well, 
Miss Lenore,” said Mr. Dunbar, the cynic- 
ism all dropping out of his voice, as it only 
did when he spoke to his favourites.”’ 
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“ Thank you, I ama great deal better ; so 
much so that I think they might let me stay 
at home, but Dr. Wilmot says I must go 
next week. I wanted to ask if you knew 
how poor Joseph Morgan is these last two 
or three days.” 

“ Wasting away ; goingfast. He has not 
been able to touch anything except your | 
grapes and jelly.” 

* Poor boy ; and Helen?” 

“Looking like a shadow, and trying to | 
keep on working, though her heart is break- | 
ing.” 

“Thank you. I’ve been so busy the last 
few days, as we have visitors, that I haven’t | 
been able to get into town to see them. | 
But I must before I go. Good afternoon.” 
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suit everybody’s taste. The other is much 
more dashing and showy, and all that. And 
then she goes a great deal more into society, 
while Lenore keeps very much in the shade. 
They’ve had their life very much as they 
chose to make it—those girls. Their 
mother was a French Canadian, daughter of 
a seigneur below Montreal, a pretty little 


| dark-eyed creature, very like Lenore. She 


died when the youngest of the family, little 
Pauline,’ was a baby ; and these two girls 
were sent to a convent for their education ; 
it was their mother’s wish, I believe. Lenore 
is an enthusiastic little creature, and she fell 
in love with some of the nuns, and with all 
the romance of the quiet conventual life, 


| and so on; and I really believe she would 





And seeing her companions, now some- 
what in advance, looking round to see what 







canter, and dashed fleetly away. 
“ T didn’t know you were acquainted with 







“T can hardly say I am,” replied Alan, 
and he briefly explained the circumstances 
under which they had met before. “But I 
hardly expected her to recollect me,” he 
added. 

“Oh, Lenore Arnold isn’t a girl to forget 









mally introduced, and sometimes not then, 
if the acquaintance doesn’t please them, or 
isn’t in theirset. If she recognises a person 
she doesn’t think it hurts her to bow politely, 
even if it be to one of her father’s workmen. 








met who have no humbug about them.” 






the wonder what he would say of Lottie. 






than her sister,” he said, rather warmly. 






had become of her, she put her pony into a | 


Miss Lenore Arnold,” said the all-observant | 
Mr. Dunbar, who had noticed her salutation. | 


a kindness or neglect a courtesy. She hasn’t | 
any of the silly punctiliousness some girls | 
have about not bowing unless they are for- | 


“T should think her a great deal prettier | little they need. 


| have stayed there, only she’s so devotedly 


| fond of her father and brothers, that she 
thought it was her duty to come home and 
| help to fill her mother’s place. And it’s just 
| as well she did, for Mademoiselle Renée, 
the eldest, is so fond of gaiety, and so often 
away, that I don’t know how they would get 
on without Lenore. She doesn’t care for 
| gaiety at all. She has an ideal of her own 
| of life, and since she can’t bea sister of 
mercy in a convent, she does a good deal 
better in being one out of it. Those people 
we were speaking about, now; I couldn’t 
tell you how kind she’s been to them.” 

“Who are they?” asked Alan, much in- 
terested. 

‘A brother and sister whose family came 
out from England some years ago, and who 
have lost one relative after another, till they 

| are left alone now, with a bed-ridden mother. 
| The lad was working in my office, doing all 


In fact, she’s one of the few women I’ve | he could to make something by writing. 
g§ by g 


But he’s consumptive, and took a cold that 


Alan smiled, and wondered whether he | settled on his lungs, and now he’s dying 
wouldn’t say the same of his sister, Jeanie, 
if he knew her, and then involuntarily came | nurses the others, and works morning, noon, 


fast, poor fellow, and his sister, a mere girl, 


and night for a dress maker, to earn what 
I told Miss Lenore about 
them some time ago, and ever since then she 





“So do I, entre nous ; but the style doesn’t | has been to see them as often as she is able, 
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it had been closed and sealed up long ago ; 


and sends them fruit and delicacies, and 
more substantial help too. I don’t know 
what they would have done without her. I 
think she feels a special interest in them, 
because she has been threatened with con- 
sumption herself, and, indeed, a short time | 
ago she was so ill with a severe cold that the 
doctor has ordered her to go and spend the 
winter in Indiana, where an aunt of her’s re- 
sides, and where the climate is particularly | 
favourable.” 

‘So that is where she is going then. I | 
was afraid she would take cold, that rainy 
evening ; she looked so delicate,” said Alan. 

“« Yes, she’s always been a fragile, delicate | 
little creature, just as her mother was, but 
with an amount of spirit that is always going 
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beyond her strength. They’re all so fond | 
of her at home, that it’s a wonder she isn’t | 
spoiled. She can do anything she likes | 
with her father. But don’t you think we’d | 
better turn now ; we shall find it getting dark | 
before we know where we are.” 

It was quite dark, and the stars were 
shining brilliantly in a very frosty looking | 


sky, in which a few white streamers of the | 
aurora were glittering, northwards, when 
they reached the town once more, and sat | 
down to dinner in Mr. Dunbar’s snug little | 
dining-roon, where a bright coal fire, his | 
favourite luxury, was blazing brightly in the 
grate, throwing its warm light on the neatly 
set table, and the crimson-papered walls, 
hung with some photographs of foreign | 





places, which were the only adornment of | 
the bachelor apartment, except two small 
pictures above the mantelpiece ; one a pretty | 
large, coloured photograph of a lady, in a 
widow’s cap—Mr. Dunbar’s mother, Allan | 
thought rightly ; the other, a rather unfin- | 
ished but spirited water-colour sketch of a | 
young female head, with blue eyes and sunny | 
curls—his sister, Alan thought again ; but | 


here he was wrong. There had been a lit- | 


| thought. 
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and this slight picture, a lock of sunny hair, 
and a grave in the Dean’s cemetery in Edin- 
burgh, were all that were left of it now, ex- 
cept a memory in Philip Dunbar’s heart, 
which no living woman he had since met 
had been able to displace. And this was 
why he was a bachelor still. There was a 
well-filled book-case, too, in one corner, filled, 
not with law books—those he kept in his 
office—but, in addition to a few old stand- 
ards, with the best modern works on histori- 
cal, philosophical, and scientific subjects, 
which he got as they came out, for he liked 


| to keep himself “‘ posted up”’ in most things, 
| not only because it was in accordance with 


his natural tastes, but also because, as he 


| said, “there’s hardly anything that it isn’t of 


use to a lawyer to know.” 

Ponto, who was an invited guest, stretched 
himself luxuriously on the rug, as if he had 
been used to coal fires all his days, whereas 
they never burned anything but wood in 
Radnor, and, indeed, little else in Carring- 
ton. It was Alan’s first experience of a late 


| dinner, and it was a pleasant novelty, ac- 


companied as it was with the little formali- 
ties that Mr. Dunbar liked to keep up, and 


| with his host’s entertaining, well-informed 


conversation. Mr. Dunbar had some good 


| wine, too, as well as ale. Alan would not 


have touched the whiskey that he hated with 
such good cause ; but this was different, he 
He enjoyed the flavour and the 


| stimulating effect, and the influence of the 


unaccustomed beverage, combined with that 
of the brisk walk in the bracing air, threw 
off his shyness, and made him unusually 


| talkative, and Mr. Dunbar drew from him a 


pretty full account of his old home, and of 
the family struggles, always excepting his 
father’s fatal tendency, which, however, Mr. 
Dunbar already knew pretty well from Sandy 
McAlpine. 

Alan was learning more and more, all the 


tle romance, unknown to most people, in | time, how many things there were which the 
Mr. Dunbar’s student life in Scotland ; but | limited range of his studies had never even 


touched, and was beginning to feel his com- 
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parative ignorance, almost painfully, under | his easy chair in a luxurious attitude, he 


the stimulating influence of his new friend’s 
varied knowledge, an effect of which Mr. 
Dunbar was wholly unconscious. 
noticed how eagerly Alan listened to every 
new fact or series of facts that came in his 
way, he enjoyed the interest he had excited, 
and recommended to Alan one book after 
another on the subjects that most interested 
him, placing them cordially at his service, 
so that he soon had marked out for him 
enough solid reading to give him profitable 
occupation for his evenings all through the 
winter. Alan’s original taste for reading was 
increasing with the time and the means for 
gratifying it, and he looked over the books 
that Mr. Dunbar placed before him with 
great satisfaction, his only perplexity being 
which to begin first. But in this, too, his 
kind friend gave him judicious advice. 

While they were awaiting tea, and discuss- 
ing the books, with which Mr. Dunbar had 
littered the table, the door bell rang, and the 
next minute George Arnold walked in, seem- 
ing to carry an atmosphere of gay good 
humour about him, and his usual colour 
heightened by the sharp night air. 

“Good evening, Dunbar ; good evening, 
Campbell ; why you seem to be very literary 
here! Don’t let me disturb your studies, I 
beg. I just came in with these papers, Dun- 
bar, as I was passing. They’re all ready to 
be copied now, I think. You can look them 
over at your leisure, and go on with the busi- 
ness as soon as possible. Oh, and here’s a 
note Nora told me to be sure not to forget 
to give you, and I was just going to forget. 
Wouldn’t I have caught it when I got home.” 

And bidding them a gay “ good evening,” 


| 


| proceeded to open Miss Lenore Arnold’s 
note. 


But as he | 


he was off again, humming to himself a lively | 


opera air. 

“ He’s in such specially good spirits to- 
night, and so well got up, that it’s easy to 
tell where he’s going!” remarked Mr. Dun- 
bar, lighting a cigar, after having offered one 
to Alan, which was declined, for Alan did 


not smoke ; and throwing himself back in | 


Alan looked up, puzzled, which Mr. Dun- 
bar perceived ; he could see everything, no 
matter what he might be doing. ; 

** What ! don’t you know that little secret 
yet? Well, it isn’t much of a secret, for all 
Carrington knows it. I only wonder that 
loquacious landlady of yours hasn’t informed 
you before now. Well, everybody except 
yourself knows that Mr. George Arnold is 
engaged to his cousin, Miss Adelaide Junor, 
and the marriage will, I suppose, come off 
in spring or summer. She’s a pretty little 
blonde; very gay, and very much to Miss 
Arnold’s taste, I should fancy.: As 
Lenore, that is another matter.” 

Alan suddenly recollected the fair hair 
and blue draperies he had seen beside Miss 
Lenore in the pony carriage the day he had 
caught the reins. 


fo r 


“Is she his cousin, did you say?” he 
asked, following Mr. George in thought as 
he went on his pleasant errand, and think- 
ing with a momentary pang of envy how far 
he was from Lottie. 

“Yes, his own cousin. 
Mr. Arnold’s sister. Her husband was a 
partner of Mr. Arnold’s once, but she has 
been a widow for many years. Mr. Arnold 
objected to the marriage fora good while on 
the ground of 


Mrs. Junor is 


the cousinship; but Mr. 
George is a pretty wilful young man, and 
dreadfully 


passionate when his will is 


crossed, so I suppose his father had to give 
° ” 


In. 


“Ts he passionate?” Alan asked, sur- 
prised. “I shouldn’t have thought it.” 

“No; you wouldn’t think the sea could 
ever be savage when you see it lying calm 
and rippling and sparkling on a summer day. 
But it can—savage and cruel too, and so 
can George Arnold ! 
never see him in a passion. 


I only hope you may 
To do him 
justice, he doesn’t get into one often. When 
he does, I believe Lenore is the only one 











who can soothe him. There’s her note for 
you to read. It’s just like herself.” 

Alan took the dainty little note—just the 
faintest odour of violets stealing from the 
white satiny sheet—and read, 

** My dear Mr. Dunbar,—As I am afraid 
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feel inclined to alter my course and lay my- 
| self out for money-making except when I 
| think what a luxury it would be to give all 
the help I see needed. Only all the rich 
people don’t use their money as Miss Lenore 
| does. If they did there wouldn’t be much 


that the Morgans may really be in want of | want in this “ Canada of ours !” 


necessaries, for I am sure poor Helen’s work 
cannot bring in much now, may I place the 
enclosed sum in your hands, and ask you 
to take the trouble of applying it to their 
needs as you may see fit? Please give it 
anonymously, for I think they would feel less 
in taking it from an unknown source. Should 
you see that they need more when this is 
used up, you may draw on my brother in my 
absence, at your own discretion. _ I will try 
to see them once more before I go. Please 
excuse my giving you this trouble, but [ 
know you can do it better than any one 
else. 
“Very truly yours, 
“* LENORE A. ARNOLD. 

“‘Tyystone, Thursday.” 

Alan could not help admiring the daintily 
folded note, and the free, graceful hand- 
writing, nearly as much as the generous 
heart of the writer, for the ‘enclosed sum” 
was by no means a smail one. And, in 
spite of himself, it suggested, by contrast, 
the other letter he had Leen reading that 
afternoon, though he was indignant with him- 


Lottie, even in comparison with Miss Lenore | 
Arnold. Of course Lottie had not had her | 
advantages, and how could he expect her | 
to write as good a letter? What were his | 


that he should complain of hers? But for 
all that, he could not help feeling the differ- 


And then Mr. Dunbar launched out into 
| one of his favourite disquisitions—half poli- 
| tical, half philosophical—as to the relative 
| duties of wealth to poverty, of capital to 
| labour, which was more interesting to him- 
self, and to Alan as far as he could follow 
it, than it would be in these pages. He 
wound it up by saying— 

‘“‘When I get into Parliament, those are 
the views I shall advocate.” 
| “Then I suppose my cousin Sandy was 
| right when he said he thought he should see 
| you in Parliament some day,” rejoined Alan. 
| ‘* Yes; some day, perhaps he will,” said 
| Mr. Dunbar, with a peculiar smile, “ but he 


| 
| 


| will have to live a good while first, and so 


shall I. A man holding my particular opin- 
ions doesn’t get in so easily.” 

That evening was the first of a good many 
pleasant ones spent by Alan in Mr. Dunbar’s 


| dining-room that winter—indeed it was the 


only place to which he cared to go. Not 
that he had a large choice, however, for as 





yet he had very few acquaintances in Car- 


| rington. To Ivystone he was not invited— 
self for allowing any thought to arise which | 
could in the slightest degree disparage | 


natural as it might seem to be. Mr. Arnold, 
in his failing health, did not trouble himself 





much about inviting people, and George and 
Renée had their hands and minds full of 
more important people. Lenore, the only 
one who would have thought of inviting a 
lonely stranger because he was a lonely 


| stranger, was away ; and so Alan was appa- 
ence. | 

“ Poor Helen Morgan,” said Mr. Dunbar, | 
“it will be a load off her mind when I | 


rently ignored, socially, by the family of his 
employer. 
Then he did not fancy Mrs. McAlpine, 


tell her that I shall have for her weekly for | nor enjoy the new rustling grandeur of her 


so long a time a sum she can depend upon 
to eke out her earnings. Well, for some 
reasons, it’s anice thing to be rich. I never 


house, nor indeed his cousin’s somewhat 
oppressive hospitality. But at Mr. Dunbar’s, 
and with him, Alan felt more at home on 
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each visit. There he always founda cordial world, and only longed, he said for an en- 


welcome, and talk that stimulated and drew | 
forth his own powers, and urged him to go on | 
iu his self-appointed course of study ; and | 
Mr. Dunbar had, perhaps, quite as much | 
pleasure in the visits as Alan. He felt | 
strongly drawn to Alan’s honest, genuine 

nature, and notwithstanding his youth and 

inexperience could talk to him more freely 

than he did to most people, and would some- | 
times unfold to him plans and projects of 

which he had never spoken to any one else 

before. In fact a strong friendship was 

growing up between them. And Mr. Dun- | 
bar heard from Alan all about Elugh and 
his ambition, and he began to form a plan 
for taking him into his own office as soon 
as there should be an opening, and help him 
to make his own way by giving him a small 
salary. 

But one thing—or rather one person— 
Alan never spoke to Philip Dunbar about, 
and that was Lottie. It was partly from shy- 
ness, partly from the feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the result which had sprung up of 
late in his mind, but, as much as from either 
of these causes, it proceeded from an in- 
stinctive feeling that Mr. Dunbar would not 
admire Lottie,and he could not have spoken 
of her to any one who did not see her with 
his own eyes. All the more that at the 
bottom of his heart there was a little doubt 
of his own eyes, but no change of feeling 
for Lottie. 

He had letters from her occasionally, rare 
enough, and not warmer than the first one. 
But as warmth was not a characteristic of 
Lottie’s manner, when they were together, he 
could not expect it to characterize her letters. 
From home he had warm loving epistles, and 
Dan’s tolerably regular letters to the family 
in general, though they always began, “ My 
dear Mother,” were always forwarded imme- 
diately to Alan. He seemed to be very well 
contented, on the whole; wrote of the adven- 
tures of camp life, (he had joined the army 
of the Potomac), as the greatest fun in the 
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gagement, and for a scratch, at least, to show 
that he had “seen service.” Alan sent him 
kind, elder-brotherly letters, full of wise coun- 
sels to keep out of harm of all kinds, and 
especially of the destroyer against which he 
had warned him when they were together. 
And many a prayer for the young soldier’s 
well-being by night and by day, went up 
from the little household in Miss Honeydew’s 
cottage at Mapleford. 

From Miss Hepzibah, too, Alan got kind 
bright letters occasionally, giving him lively 
accounts of her experiences in the big bust- 
ling Boston, which was a very different 
Boston from the quiet puritan town that she 


used to visit when she wasa girl. ‘The 


| folks here put me almost frantic,” she wrote, 


‘‘ with their airs, and their fineries, and their 
ridiculous fashions, and their turning of night 
into day—and the girls !—why they havn't 
got the least notion of work—nothing but 
lounging round, chatting, and shopping, and 
dressing themselves into popinjays, and 
wasting away of all their precious time, with 
their operas and theatres that they go to 
when they ought to be going to bed? I tell 
them they aint like the grandchildren of the 
people I remember, and that it’s enough to 
make their grandmothers turn in theirgraves, 
the way they go on! Why, one of our 
Canadian girls, like your sister, or Mary 
3urridge, is worth them all put together. And 
so I tell em !” 

November came and passed away, with its 
cheerless days of pouring rain, and muddy 
streets, and wailing winds that tore the last 
remaining leaves from the naked trees. 


| Towards the end of the month, just before 


the severe frosts came on, Mr. Dunbar went 


| with George Arnold and one or two English- 


men—his visitors—on a deer-hunting expe- 
dition into the woods, some distance beyond 
Heron Bay. Mr. Dunbar took a small 
packet to Mapleford for Alan in passing, 


| where he met with a most grateful reception 


from the Campbells, they and he parting 












mutually pleased with the new acquaintance- | 
ship. The evening after he came home, | 
Alan went over to see him. 

“Well, how many deer did you get?” | 
asked Alan, after Mr. Dunbar had told him | 
the home news, and had delighted him by | 
his praises of his mother and Jeanie, and of | 
Hugh’s cleverness and diligence. 

“Two or three pretty big fellows,” Mr. 
Dunbar replied. But the hard frost that set 
in two or three nights ago, played the mis- | 
chief with our hunting. I got nearly frozen, 
waiting for hours under a rock, watching for | 
a deer to pass that way, which it never did. 
However, I got a little bit of information | 
thereby, which you will take some interest | 
in. I only wish I could have got it sooner. 

““What is that ?” asked Alan. 

“Well, I must tell you how it happened 
first. When we saw the frost was likely to 
last, we gave up the idea of staying out | 
longer, and betook ourselves to the nearest 
tavern—close to Heron Bay, you know—to | 
get warmed and fed. On the way back, we | 
fell in with the surveying party, who, it seems | 
are already making out the course of the pro- 
posed railway, though they don’t say much | 
about it till they are sure of the Government 
aid. I saw the chart of it that they had made 
out, and it struck me, from what I had seen 
of the lie of the land in going out, that it 
struck pretty close to your father’s old farm. 
[ copied out a little bit of it roughly for you, 
and here it is. You, of course, can tell better 
than I can.” 

Alan looked at the rough copy, his brow | 
contracting with eagerness. There it was, | 
sure enough ; the black line indicating the 
proposed railway, running right along the 
piece of marsh land that had been consi- 
dered so useless an appendage to Braeburn 
Farm. 

“Well, am I right ?” enquired Mr. Dun- | 
bar, watching Alan’s excited face. 

“Yes, of course, that’s just it ;” said Alan, 
answering rather his own thoughts than Mr. | 
Dunbar’s question, as there flashed back | 
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upon his mind with the vividness of yester- 
day, Ben’s remark as to Mr. Sharpley’s pri- 
vate survey of the marsh. 

“Yes, I conclude that explains the man- 
ceuvres of Messrs. Leggatt and Sharpley. 
Leggatt’s had a chief hand in this railway all 
through, so far, and of course he had his 
eyes open, and knew where it was likely to 


| come through ; at least Sharpley and he toge- 


ther would know. They evidently had 
determined from the beginning to get your 


| father’s land into their hands for the least 


possible sum—and this explains Leggatt’s 


| trying to throw your father off his guard with 


his deceitful assurances of waiting till it was 
convenient, and then bringing him up sud- 
denly when he wasn’t expecting it.” 

“ Yes, and the obscure way in which they 
advertised it, or didn’t advertise it!” Alan 


| interrupted, 


“ Of course! It’s easy to see it all now. I 
always thought Sharpley must have some end 
of his own to serve, though it didn’t strike 
me about the railway. I only wish it hada 
little sooner. Some effort might have been 


| made to hold the land till better value could 


be got for it. I’m quite sure Leggatt and 


| Sharpley really hold it now, for I put the 
| question to Hollingsby as I came along, and 
| I could see from the way he tried to evade 


it, that I was right. Of course nothing can 
be done now. It’s one of those cases in 


| which the letter of the law has been kept, 


and a gross injustice perpetrated.” 

Alan did not reply. All his latent hatred 
of Sharpley, whom he rarely encountered in 
Carrington, partly perhaps because the 


| lawyer rather avoided meeting him, had been 


roused into vehement life by this new reve- 
lation, and he dared not trust himself to 
speak, lest his friend should see the pas- 


| sionate anger that thrilled through him. 


Perhaps Philip Dunbar did guess something 


| of it, calm as his own nature was, for he said, 
|as Alan, after sitting for a few minutes, 


moodily gazing into the fire, rose to go. 
“Don’t let it worry you now, Campbell, 
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there’s no use in fretting over what can’t be 
mended. Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you, 
but I wanted to make sure about the matter. 
Sharpley has always managed hithertoto keep 
within the letter of the law in his sharp prac- 
tice. If I could only catch him outside it, 
once, wouldn’t I give it to him! But be 


sure and don’t let your father hear anything | 


of this, for though I thought him looking 


wonderfully well for a man who had had a | 


stroke of paralysis, still any painful emotion 
or excitement might be very injurious.” 

“Oh no, of course not,” Alan replied, 
thinking that the injunction was hardly ne- 
cessary. And then he bade his friend good 
night, and went out to walk off, in the cold 
November night air, the fever of resentment 
that was flowing in a fierce tide through his 
veins. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CHRISTMAS VISIT. 


‘* Yet she did know my story, knew my life 
Was wrought to hers with bindings many and 
strong, 
That I, like Israel, served for a wife, 
And for the love I bare her, thought not long.” 


a came, and Alan was | 
counting the days till Christmas, 


when he was to pay his first visit to his 
home. The frosts were growing intense 
now, though, as yet, only a few sprinklings 
of snow had fallen on the hard iron-bound 
ground, that felt like cast metal under foot. 
All the little ponds and runnels were frozen, 
and little boys with their skates were mak- 
ing use of every spot where they could find 
a few feet of glare ice. The Arqua was so 
rapid, and so full of falls, that it was hardly 
ever thoroughly frozen, even in the depth 
of winter ; but the larger, stiller river, after 
steaming profusely for a couple of days, had 
“taken ;” and presented an expanse of glit- 
tering ice, safe for the most part, except 
where, here and there, jthe current of a 
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“rapid,” prevented the ice from forming 
| firmly. 
| Just below the lower edge of Carrington, 
there was a wide still bay, where, in a cove, 

deeply fringed with sombre pines, was the fa- 
| vourite skating groundsof the Carringtonians 
| —the spot earliest frozen, and in winter kept 
clear of snow, so as to form an open-air mink. 
Thither the greater portion of Carrington re- 
paired with their skates one fine afternoon 
about the middle of December, the first day 
that the ice had been reported really safe, and 
among the rest Alan Campbell and Philip 
Dunbar. Alan had an easy time of it just 
now, for the frost had, of course, suspended 
lumbering operations, and even in the saw- 
mills there was not very much doing, so that 
he had a good deal of time to himself, espe- 
cially as from his growing experience, he 
was able to get through business much more 
quickly than he did at first. 

It was one of those lovely afternoons 
which sometimes come even in December, 
and partially redeem it from the bitter, un- 
genial character it is wont to bear—the air 
cold, but not too cold to be pleasant to brisk 
pedestrians muffled in warm winter wrap- 
pings ; the atmosphere of a pure translucent 
clearness ; and the western sky bright with 
soft rich blending tints of delicate green, and 
opal and rose, which the gleaming ice caught 
and reflected back in even lovelier tones. 
The ice, with its crowds of eager skaters, 
presented a most animated scene; the bright 
draperies of the girls, who in high glee were 
skimming gaily over its surface, contrasting 
prettily with the soberer dress, only enlivened 
by gay mufflers, oftheir brothers and friends. 

Alan’s eye was caught at once by the 
party from Ivystone—Miss Arnold, her cou- 
| sin, Miss Junor, one or two visitors, and 
| little Pauline, with two or three of the 

younger brothers. Renée glided regally 
about, looking imposing in the purple velvet 
skating costume which had often graced the 
| Victoria Rink during her visits to Montreal. 
| Addie Junor, in a black velvet suit, with 
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grebe trimmings and hat, which well set off 
her fair beauty and slender figure, circled 






plicated evolutions with a graceful ease, 
which excited at once Alan’s admiration and 
envy ; for though a tolerably good, he was 
by no means an accomplished, skater, and 
could neither waltz on the ice nor perform 
the ‘ Dutch Roll,” at which Miss Junor was 
quite au fait. Little Pauline, too, skimmed 
around in emulation of the others, with a 
fairy-like grace of her own, looking very 
pretty in a fanciful Red-Riding-hood sort of 
costume, her bright auburn “ mane’”’ floating 
in the breeze, and her cheeks rose-red with 
the brisk exercise in the cold, clear air. 











sweeps down the river, and back again ; the 
former exchanging a word or too of greeting 
with almost every one he met. He joined 
the Ivystone party for a few minutes, and 







Miss Lenore. 
“Qh, she was very well when we heard 






of Miss Arnold. 


joying herself very much, and you know the | 
ladies there have all caught the ‘war fever ;’ 





round and round, performing the most com- | 


Mr. Dunbar and Alan, skated in wide | 


Alan, who was not far off, heard him ask for | 


| denly, ‘“‘never mind the strap! 
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| to hold a candle to Lenore. 
| darling ! 
| home.” 
But Miss Pauline was by no means ready 
| to go. She wanted to skate till it was quite 
| dusk, and Mr. Dunbar would take care of 
| her—wouldn’t he—and take her to Papa’s 
| office in time to go home with him ? 

Mr. Dunbar said he would be most happy, 
and Pauline had her way, as she generally 
| had. The others took off their skates and 
left the ice, and Pauline, supremely happy, 
| holding a hand of Mr. Dunbar and Alan, 
| whose acquaintance she had made one day 
at the mills, skated between them away 
| down the river, letting herself glide along, 
and almost shouting with delight and excite- 
ment. 

But suddenly one of Mr. Dunbar’s skate 
| straps broke. They stopped, and Alan 
bent down to try to fasten it again, while 
Pauline was told to keep close by them. 
But the child was too excited to remain still, 
and while they were both occupied, she 


Well, she isa 
Come Pauline, we must be going 


| 
| 
| 
| 


last,” replied the rather high-pitched voice | skated off by herself in the direction of the 
““She seemed to be en- | shore. 


“Alan !” exclaimed Mr. Dunbar, sud- 
Go after 





they do nothing, almost, but scrape lint and | 
make bandages, and attend hospitals, and | 
you know that just suits Lenore. Her let- 
ters are all full of the war, too full we think ; | 
it would be pleasanter if she would say less 
about it !” 







“Yes ; it’s a pity such unpleasant things | 
as wars ever have to be—read about !” said | 
Mr. Dunbar. | 

‘“* Now Mr. Dunbar, I know you're laugh- 
ing at me. 





| 








You always are! But we girls 
aren’t so strong-minded as you are, except 
Nora, she’s awfully strong-minded! She 
tied up Harry’s finger when it was nearly cut 
off, when I couldn’t so much as look at it !”’ 

“Tve no doubt of it!” responded Mr. 
Dunbar, quietly. 





“Oh yes! I know what you mean; you 
satirical creature ! 





| 
You think none of us fit | 








Pauline and bring her back. There’s an 
eddy just in there where she’s going, and the 
ice is always weak !” 

Alan was off in a moment, pursuing Pau- 


| line. It was no easy matter to come up 
| with her, for the light wind that had risen 


caught her dress, and blew her along like a 
little ice-boat. However, he reached her 
at last, and just in time, for as he caught 
one of her hands and whirled her round in 


| the opposite direction, the ice cracked be- 


neath their feet in great curves. A minute 
more and they would have been through. 

Pauline was not at all scared by her nar- 
row escape, but only looked up at Alan and 
laughed as the ice crackled, and gave way 
behind them. ‘“ Did youcome after me, for 
that?” she asked, as Alan and she skated 
rapidly up to Mr. Dunbar. 
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“Yes, or you would have been in!” Alan 
replied. 

“No, I should’nt! I skated so fast the ice 
would’nt have had time to let me down,” 
she replied coolly. 

‘Well, Miss Pauline,” said Mr. Dunbar, 
“T hope you'll do as you're bid next time !” 


“ Do you do as you're bid ?” she returned | 


saucily, ‘and if you do, who bids you ?” 
“Too many people, I’m sorry to say,” 
Mr. Dunbar replied. 
“Grown up people never have to do as 
they’re bid,” pursued Pauline sententiously. 


do anything I did’nt like. None of them do, 
only Lenore.” 

“Then I hope you will be like your sister 
Lenore,” said Mr. Dunbar. “ That is why 
everybody loves her ; because she does so 
many things that she doesn’t like herself, 
for other people.” By this time the broken 
strap had been temporarily repaired, and 
they skated homewards. Pauline insisting 
that they should give her another skate like 
that, next day. 

But next day there came a fall of snow, 
and then there came some soft slushy wea- 
ther that took it away again, and there were 
many theories and speculations as to whe- 
ther there would be sleighing for Christmas. 
But a day or two before it, came another 
rather heavy fall, which set the sleighs going 
to the merry music of the bells, and the 
horses held up their heads, and went twice 
as briskly, in response to the inspiriting 
sound. 

It was the day before Christmas at last, 
a bright, clear winter day, and a busy day 
in Carrington. It was the day of the Christ- 
mas market, and the country waggons 
crowded the market-place, crammed with 
fat geese, turkeys, chickens, joints of beef 
and mutton, and vegetables. Then the 
streets were full of busy people running in 
and out of shops, buying Christmas dainties 
and Christmas presents. It was a pleasant day 


for the cloaked and furred ladies who drove | 


| please his father’s and mother’s eye. 
| for Lottie, Alan had planned a present that 


about in their sleighs, tucked in under the 


| warm buffalo robes, for the muffled pedes- 
| trians with their warm fleecy “clouds” or 


bright mufflers pulled up about their ears ; 


| a pleasant day, too, for the children who, 
| well-shielded from the cold, trotted past the 


gay toy-shops and confectioners’ windows, 
speculating as to which of the good things 
they saw would find their way into their 
suspended stockings when “Santa Claus” 
made his rounds that night. But it was not so 
pleasant a day for those who, like poor Helen 


| Morgan, walked along in garments thin and 
“OQ how I wish I was grown up! I’d never | 


worn, with no Christmas presents to buy or 
expect, “‘no good time” in prospect, and 
only the bitter memory of former happy 
Christmases to make this one sadder by 


| contrast. 


Alan walked briskly along the street to 
make his purchases, enjoying the bright sun- 
lit snow, and the merry sleigh-bells, and the 
sharp creaking sound of his feet on the 
snowy sidewalk. It all made him realize 
that it was Christmas time, and that he was 
going home! He was not going empty- 
handed either; he had received his first 
quarter's salary from Mr. Arnold, who was 
always punctual in his payments; and he 
felt himself quite rich with this money, the 
first he had ever earned on his own separate, 
private account; for in managing the farm 
he had always felt himself merely his father’s 
agent. 

He bought for his mother a soft warm 
shawl of the quiet colours he knew she 
liked. It was a long time since she had had 
anewone. For Hugh he got a good Greek 
lexicon, which he had long wanted, his old 
one being a good deal the worse for wear, 
and rather unsatisfactory. For Jeanie he 
selected a pretty little brooch—she had 
hardly any ornaments, poor girl—and this 
one was made of Scotch pebbles, and would 
And 


he hoped she would like better than any- 
thing else, a large-sized photograph of 








himself in a handsome frame, of which he 
also took a copy in a plainer frame to his | 
father. It was the same size as the one | 
Lottie had had taken for him, which hung | 
in his room and was often fondly looked at, 

and perhaps Alan felt as if Lottie would re- | 
member him the better for having it to look | 
at. But besides that, remembering her per- | 
sonal tastes, he bought for her a pretty little | 
ornament for the hair, which he thought | 
would look well on her brown tresses. | 

And so provided, and muffled in his stout | 
old plaid that had seen a good deal of ser- | 
vice, he took his seat in the capacious sleigh 
of a farmer from near Mapleford, who had | 
invited him to drive out with him. Soon | 
they had left the houses and busy streets | 
far behind them as they struck out into the | 
open snow-clad country, with only the black 
rail fences and the dark masses of woods 
to break the white monotony. The after- | 
noon grew colder still, as the bright blue sky 
clouded over a little and a wind got up ; and, 
by the time they were approaching Black- 
water Mill, Alan had got so chilled as to give | either. Everything’s all ready for the plum- 
puddin’, too, so I can mix it up in the even- 
ing and let it stand overnight. That’s what 
makes my puddin’s so good.” 

From which it will be seen that Mrs. 
| Ward was careful to observe Christmas in 
| due form, so far at least as having good 
things to eat was concerned. Just then 
came Alan’s knock at the door. 

“ Well, now, if Alan Campbell was here, 
| I'd say that was his knock,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ward, hurrying to open it. Lottie knew 
| well enough that it was his knock. She 
| knew from his letter that he was coming to- 
| day, and was looking very handsome in her 
| dark green winter dress and bright ribbons. 
| But for all that she did not hurry, but went 
| and stood by the kitchen window while her 
| mother let Alan in. She was glad to see 
| him, however ; indeed, both of them were. 
| It had been rather dull of late about the mill, 





him a fair excuse for telling his companions | 
that he would walk the rest of the way if | 


they would kindly carry on his little luggage 


to Mapleford. Of course the farmer and | 


his wife saw through the little stratagem 
quite well, and smiled and nodded to each 


other, and talked of the time when they were | 
“courting.” For it is unnecessary to remark | 
that Allan intended to stop and warm him- | 


self at the Mill. 
Mrs. Ward was busy in her ample store- 


cldset, which always smelt so deliciously of | 


apples and spices and many other good 
things, and where her numerous winter 
stores were arranged with housewifely pre- 
cision, She had just set out on the wide 
white-scoured shelf the array of mince pies 
and pumpkin pies, and fruit cakes, which 
she had been busy for the last day or two in 
preparing ; for they had family gatherings 


; : ; : : es 
at Christmas time and both the miller and | and Alan’s entrance seemed to bring with it 
she liked to have their table well supplied | a certain stir and animation, and even a sort 
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with good things. But Mrs. Ward never 
thought of bestowing any of these good 
things on her poorer neighbours. All these 
fat turkeys and geese that were hanging up 
stiffly frozen in a cellar, and all these tempt- 
ing pies and cakes were intended solely for 
home consumption. None of them were to 
go, in the true spirit of Christmas keeping, 
to those who were not fortunate enough to 
have fat turkeys and tempting pies of their 


| own. Had such an idea been proposed to 


Mrs. Ward she would have elevated her 
black eyebrows in surprise, and said that she 
didn’t see why she should slave for other peo- 
ple ; let every one take care of themselves 
—that was her motto. 

“ Now Lottie, I guess that’s all that’s got 
to be done to-day ; it’s such a comfort al- 


| ways to have things through in good time, 


and then you can sit down and feel comfort- 
able! It’d put me frantic to be like Mrs. 
Simpkins, always slaving away with those 
eight children round ; I guess they hain’t got 


| any mince pies ready, nor plum-puddin’ 
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of waft of town life. He had plenty to tell 
them, and told it well, excited as he was by 
the meeting. Then, too, Alan had decid- 
edly improved in manner, seemed more 
‘wide awake,” as Mrs. Ward afterwards ob- 
served, and had lately treated himself to a 
new suit of clothes in Carrington. All 
which things raised him a good deal in 
Lottie’s estimation as well as in that of her 
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to say, all at once ; how proudly Mrs. Camp- 
bell noted her son’s improved appearance 
and bearing ; how happily they all sat down 
to tea, with one thought of regret in the 
minds of all for the one who was absent ; 


| how, after tea, the presents Alan, and Ben 


mother, who inwardly thought what a pity | 


it was that the young man was not “ better 
situated with regard to worldly matters.” 
Lottie received the photograph very graci- 


too, had brought, instead of being ortho- 
doxically kept till next day, were dragged 
forth and presented to their respective 
owners, thereby causing another little tumult 
of excitement and gratitude ; how home- 


| gifts in turn were prematurely produced ; 


ously, and felt a little proud of it, for it | 


showed Alan at his best, and was a very fine 
picture. But the pleasure the ornament 
gave was of a decidedly keener nature, and 
she could hardly wait till Alan was gone to 
try its effect in her hair. 
a little remembrancer for Mrs. Ward also, 


Alan had brought | 


which she declared was “ very nice of him.” | 


But Alan had to hurry away, for the short 
December evening was already closing in, 
and he knew that his mother would be 
anxiously looking out for him. So, promis- 
ing to walk over to see Lottie the day after 
Christmas—for Christmas Day itself must, 
of course, be spent at home—Alan set off 
on his walk to Mapleford, over the frozen 
snowy roads, and under the glittering stars, 
which gleamed as brightly through the 
clear frosty air as they had done in an east- 
ern sky, on a Christmas eve, many hun- 
dred years ago. But how many were the 
human hearts that were open to receive the 
message of love and good will which they 
might have conveyed to them. 

Alan found the family in a state of eager 
expectation, for not only had his valise been 
left, with the announcement that he was on 


the way, but Ben, who had come by the 
stage, had also arrived, accompanied by 
Ponto, who came in for his share of delighted 
greeting. 


It is easier to imagine than describe the 
little fever of excitement that Alan’s arrival 
created—how many things everybody had 


and how they all sat till near midnight 
around the bright log-fire that was blazing 
in Miss Hepzibah’s sitting-room in honour 
of the arrivals. 

Alan thought that his mother looked less 
anxious and harassed than he had been 
accustomed to see her look ; and, in truth, 
one cause of her anxiety had been almost 
entirely femoved in the compulsory with- 
drawal from her husband, by means of his 
illness, of the temptations which had for- 
merly so beset him. He was no longer 
constantly meeting inducements to drink 
with others, and to do him justice, Archi- 
bald Campbell had never sunk quite to the 
level of “soaking,” as it was expressively 
called by the Radnor people, # ¢., loving to 
drink alone for its own sake. Now and 
then, when an old friend came in to see 
him, he would still demand a “ brew” 
whiskey toddy, as he did to-night, to cele- 
brate his son’s arrival ; and at such times his 
wife had not the heart to refuse him, but, by 
the exercise of her watchful care and tact, 
was able to keep the “brew” within bounds, 


of 


not exceeding the second tumbler, always 
interposing a gentle ‘Archie, you know 
what the doctor says,” which usually had its 
effect. It was probably as much owing to 
this cause as any other that he had recov- 
ered as far as he had, and was able now to 
walk shakily about the house, and even to 
take exercise on fine days in the verandah ; 
and the pleasurable excitement of seeing his 
son made him look considerably better than 
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he usually did. But he would never again 
be what he had been. 

Jeanie was looking somewhat paler and 
thinner. 
for she was ambitious of taking a first-class 
certificate in Spring, and then she could 


ing, to a second-class one. 
active life she had always led, a compara- 


both her strength and her looks. More- 
over, besides her study and her house-work, 


the family to do, that her mother might 
have her time to apply more uninterrupt- 
edly to the plain sewing which she did so 
well, and of which she got from the Maple- 
ford people as much as she was able to un- 
dertake, the proceeds of which went a good 
way to help their modest housekeeping. 
Moreover, Jeanie was the family correspond- 
ent, and wrote to Alan and Dan the long 
“ newsy”’ letters which kept them so vividly 


au courant with all the home and the Radnor | 


affairs. Dan had had himself photographed 
too, and Jeanie had that very morning got 
in his Christmas letter the much-prized carte, 


which represented Dan as a dashing young 


soldier in full uniform. It had been duly ad- | seemed almost to bear about them a breath- 


mired by the family, and now they enjoyed | ing of the Spring, still so far away, beyond 


it all over again, in the admiration of Alan 
and of Ben, whose pride in Dan’s imposing 
of his own family. Alan’s photograph, too, 
gave intense satisfaction, and poor Ben was 
beset, to his own great bewilderment, with 


complete the collection of absent ones. 
Hugh was eager to show Alan how far he 
had been getting on with his studies under 


gress. 
their surprise, that, thanks to Mr. Dunbar’s 


She had been studying very hard, | 


| gether. 


|a dreary extent of frost and snow. 


| as Jeanie said, they would enjoy it while 
appearance was not exceeded by that of any | 


in general, though, of course, still far be- 
hind them in their special studies. But he 
had taken a look out into the great efferves- 
cing world of mind which had formerly been 


| to him a ¢erra incognita, and his ideas had 


| taken flight far beyond the narrow sphere to 
command a larger salary than if she limited | 


her ambition, as she had first thought of do- | 
And after the | 


which they had formerly been restricted. 
He had plenty, of course, to ‘say about his 
new friend, Mr. Dunbar, and found that all 


| he had to say was eagerly listened to, for 


tively sedentary one of close study told upon | Mr. Dunbar had made an easy conquest of 


them all during his short visit, and must 


| have been, Alan thought, more genial and 
Jeanie had all the sewing and mending of 


accessible than he usually was to strangers. 
But Mr. Dunbar had gained from Alan’s 
conversation a considerable insight into the 
character of the Campbell family before he 
had seen them. 

They hada pleasant, quiet Christmas to- 
Alan and Jeanie went to the little 


_English church, looking bright with its 
| Christmas garniture of pine boughs and 
| rowan berries, and then they had a long walk 


together, visiting Mr. and Mrs. Abernethy 
and some others of their friends in the 
neighbourhood. The frost of the two or 
three days previous had suddenly given 
place to unusual mildness, and the soft air 
and blue sky, with its pale grey clonds, 


But, 


it lasted, like Alan’s visit ; although Alan 
looked with some concern at the fast-melt- 


ing snow, and wondered how he was to get 
| home. 
entreaties to get his picture taken too, to | 


He might have spared himself his 
anxiety, however, for he had hardly time 
to get back from Blackwater Mill next day, 
bearing an invitation to Jeanie and Hugh 


| for an apple-paring party that Mrs. Ward 
Mr. Abernethy’s kind tuition, and Jeanie | 


had a little modest pride in her own pro- | 
They found, however, somewhat to | 


meant to have on New Year's Eve, when a 
snow-storm set in with whirling snow-drifts, 
which lasted with scarcely any diminution 


| for two or three days, and made locomotion 
society and Alan’s own studies, he was | 


really ahead of them in knowledge of things | lity. 


on the country roads almost an impossibi- 
Alan had'to content himself without 
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seeing Lottie for several days, which was | return. But the walk—though slower than 


rather a serious disappointment, though his 
mother and sister did their best to make his 
visit as pleasant as they could, and suc- 
ceeded pretty well in doing so. Then he 
had to spend an evening at Mr. Abernethy’s, 
-and there were various other little hospita- 
lities from neighbours not too far off to be 


got at through the snow-drifts, and so the | 


days passed both swiftly and pleasantly. 
At last the weather cleared up, to Mrs. 


Ward’s great satisfaction, for she was begin- | 
ning to fear lest her party should be an im- | 
possibility, which would have defeated not | 
only her hospitable, but her housewifely in- | 


entions as well. For, by this apple-paring 


party, she hoped to combine pleasure to her | 
guests, with profit to herself, and to get a 


good stock of apples pared, cut up and 


strung on cord to be hung uptodry. “Folks | 


liked it just as well, if you gave ’em some- 
thing to do,” she said, “and then you got 
the good of it!” 
relieved when the day before her party, the 
heavy grey clouds broke up, and the blue 
sky appeared, and the sun shone out, bright 
and dazzling, on the pure untrodden snow, 
which glittered in the sunbeams as if it were 
encrusted with diamonds, and hung in great 
heavy masses on the long sweeping branches 
of the pines, and collected in little sponta- 
neous snow-balls round the red clusters of 
rowan-berries on the mountain ash. The 


great heavy wood-sleds went about on the | 


drifted roads, drawn by strong horses, to 


make a passable way for lighter vehicles, and | 
the stage prepared to go through to Car- | 


rington, for the first time since the storm 
began. 

Alan got out his snow-shoes, and set out 
on a tramp across country to the mill. 
The snow was still so soft and powdery, 
that even his snow-shoes sank in it a little, 
and poor Ponto, who tried to follow, floun- 
dered about, making a succession of large 
holes in token of his progress, and at 
last, tired out, and discomfited, was fain to 


So her mind was greatly | 


| it would otherwise have been—was a delight- 
| ful one, in the exhilarating air, under an 
| intensely blue sky, and over the dazzling 
| white expanse, whose surface was only varied 
| by the gentle rise of the soft snow wreaths, or 
| through the deep dark woods, their heavily 
| laden boughs constantly dropping little 
showers of snow on the ground beneath. As 
| he came across the bridge by the mill-dam, 
| and looked down upon the rocks below, he 
stopped for a few minutes to admire the 
fantastic forms into which the snow-wreaths 
had tossed themselves around the rocky wall 
that hemmed in the little water-fall—all 
white and frozen now. It seemed a minia- 
ture bit of Alpine scenery, full of snowy 
peaks and “horns,” which wanted only the 
element of size to make it really grand, 
instead of only beautiful and curious. Then 
the icicles along the edge of the waterfall 
glittered in the sunshine, adding to the 
general brilliancy of the effect. Not satisfied 
with admiring it himself, Alan went in to get 
Lottie to come and admire it with him, 
somewhat to the discontent of Mrs. Ward, 
who was over head and ears in the prepa- 
rations for her party, rubbing up her best 
| china, &c., &c., in which she found plenty of 
need for Lottie’s assistance. Indeed, she 
| found work for Alan too, and had a long list 
of commissions for him to execute in Maple- 
| ford. As he walked home in the moonlight, 
he took another look at the snow-wreaths 
round the water-fall, which in the pure cold 
with its solemn lights and ethereal shadowy 
moonlight were idealised, and looked even 
| majestic. 
| Jeanie, Hugh and he had a merry sleigh 
| ride next day to the mill, with some of their 
young friends from Mapleford. They did 
| not care much about Mrs. Ward’s parties, 
| and Alan, of course, would far rather have 
| had a quiet evening with Lottie; but the 
| excursion put them in mind of old times, 
| when nothing was so delightful as to get into 
la large sleigh, tucked in among the warm 
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buffalo robes, and glide to the music of jing- 
ling bells along the smooth roads, with many 
a gleeful shout and merry laugh, as the brisk 
motion and the frosty air put them all into | 
the highest spirits. The sleighing was de- 
lightful; the runners of the large sleigh | 
glided smoothly along in the bluish shiny | 
groove left for it by its predecessors, and 
almost before they had begun to think them- | 
selves half-way, they were turning through 
the wide gate, into the road that led past the 
mill, to the miller’s house. | 
They found a good many of the party | 
already at work, and merrily busy at the long | 
tables where piles of apples, green, yellow, | 
rosy, and deep crimson, were waiting to be | 
pared, quartered, and hung up in long fes- | 
toons. 
There was the usual amount of gossip | 
talked among the good-wives and spinsters, | 
and the usual amount of joking, spoken and | 
practical among the young people, as the | 
hours wore on, and the piles of apples grew | 
less. Alan hovered as near Lottie as he | 





could, only retreating when Kate Lindsay | 
came up and took possession of her. Kate | 
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At last the apples were all done, and the 
young men had hung them in long rows of 
festoons around the kitchen, and then came 
the tea, which had to be spread on long 
tables in the kitchen as well as in the best 
parlour. The seniors of the party had their 
tea there, as the place of honour, but the 
young people had the kitchen, and the best 
of the “fun,” making, indeed, a rather noisy 
party. The “spread” was a bountiful one, 
comprising substantial as well as lighter fare, 
and Mrs. Ward delighted in the opportunity 
of displaying the resources of her house- 
keeping. There were hams and rounds of 
beef, and potted meats, and cold turkey, and 
mince pies, and pumpkin pies, and custard 
pies, and cakes of every variety ; and the 


| good fare was by no means unappreciated 


by the guests. After tea was over, the room 
was Cleared as soon as possible, for the more 
festive portion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Just as the dancing was beginning, 
to the tune of a Mapleford fiddle, an arrival 
was heard, and after a little commotion in 
the entry, and stamping of snow off feet and 
garments, for it was snowing slightly again, 


was in high glee and conscious import- | the miller threw open the door and intro- 
ance. Her fiancé was coming to join the | duced Kate Lindsay’s betrothed, Mr. Mar- 
party in the evening, and the other girls were | shall, from Carrington, accompanied by Mr. 
half enviously “ chaffing” her about it, to | Sharpley. As it may be supposed, Alan 
her pretended annoyance, though it was easy | did not welcome the sight of the unexpected 


to see how thoroughly she enjoyed it. 

“Jeanie!” said she and Lottie, coming up to | 
her with a half-mischievous air: “ Do look at | 
Robert Warwick! He isn’t going to break his | 
heart because you won’t look at him. Just | 
look at him down there by Mary Burridge. | 
He’s never moved from beside her for the | 
last hour. You'll see, that’s a case !” 

“Well, so much the better if it is!” re- | 
turned Jeanie, stealing a sly look at Alan. 
“ He'll get a very good wife and she'll get a | 
good husband.” And Jeanie’s heart leaped 
up at the thought that if Mary Burridge got 
married, she might get her school, and live | 
at home instead of going away and “ board- 
ing round.” 


| guest, but Mrs. Ward, and even Lottie, re- 
ceived him with evident pleasure. This, 
however, Alan could have borne, if it had 
not been that Mr. Sharpley immediately be- 
came conspicuously assiduous in his atten- 


| tions to Lottie, who was looking radiant in 


an elaborate toilette. In fact, he almost 


| monopolised her for the rest of the evening, 
| nor did she in the least resist being mono- 


polised. Alan was stung with pain, and in- 
wardly boiling over with impatient indigna- 
tion. If he could only go to the interloper 
and tell him that Lottie was engaged to him, 
and that his attentions were unwelcome. 
But he could not ; Lottie was not formally 
engaged to him now, and it was only too 
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evident that to her, at least, his attentions 
were not unwelcome. So he had to bear it, 
and knowing that watching eyes were upon 
him, to see how he took it, he endeavoured, 
with questionable success, to make him- 
self agreeable, as in duty bound, to some of 
the other girls. It wasa great relief to him 
when Jeanie, seeing very well how matters 
stood, proposed an early departure, and 
when he at last got away from the sight 
of the smiling and assiduous Sharpley, 
who kept repeating how “ glad he was that 
his friend Marshall had persuaded him to 
come ; these little country gatherings were 
so agreeable !” 

Even the sleigh-ride home through the 
still moonlight, misty with light-falling snow, 
did not suffice to code fever in Alan’s 


blood, and when at last he fell asleep, after 
tossing for wakeful hours, it was to dream 
one of those dreams which sometimes em- 
body in our nightly visions, fears that in our 
waking thoughts we strive to hide away even 
from our own consciousness. He dreamed 
that Lottie and he were peacefully floating 
down a summer stream, that the current 
suddenly rose and swelled, and the tossing 
white-crested waves drifted her away from 
his eager grasp. In vain he struggled, the 
waves and the current were too strong. She 
had disappeared, and he found himself float- 
ing alone among buffeting, raging waves, 
and in a horror of great darkness which 
awoke him, to find the first faint light of a 
New Year's morning stealing into his room. 
(Zo be continued.) 


The following lines were suggested by reading what George Macdonald says of the word sad, that it formerly 


meant settled, thoughtful. 


C) 


Lurks it in thy waving hair ? 
Or in thy form of grace so rare ? 
Come whisper to me, whisper, where ? 


In many a scene 


SWEET sad face, 
Where dwells thy charm? 


Of brilliant throng, 
I’ve watched the mazy dance, and gay, 
Full many a sprightlier form I’ve seen, 


In costlier array ; 


But scarcely have I 


Found that look, 


(Too sweet for nature oft to trace) 
As if of thought and sorrow joined, 
And both so deep, and so combined, 
One dare not say of which, the mind. 


And ever thus it seems to be, 

That thought and woe together dwell, 
And mingled, weave a charm. 

The mind that speaks of firmest faith, 

The heart, that tells a tender soul, 

Have wrought such calm in thy dear face, 

That beauty in an empty shell, 

Might seek in vain thy witching spell. 
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THE LATE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 


By THE Rev. G. M. Grant, 


Author of ‘* Ocean to Ocean.” 


PART II. 


HEN Howe, in 1828, became the 
owner and editor of a weekly 
newspaper, the step determined his des- 
tiny. In happier days and circumstances 
he might have been a poet, and he 


certainly could have been a “ittérateur of 


the first class. But at that time in the 
history of the world it was almost impos- 
sible to be an editor without being a poli- 
tician also, not to mention the fact that, 
having bought a paper, he had to work hard 
at hack work in order to pay the price. It 
was the beginning of a transition period in 
the mother country and in the colonies. All 
the great questions connected with the re- 
moval of religious disabilities, with popular 
rights generally, with the relief of industry 
and commerce from the shackles of what 
was and is oddly enough called “ Protection,” 
were being discussed in the British Press. 
These questions were involved in still larger 
currents of thought and action that were 
disturbing all Europe, and they affected 
the colonies intimately. An editor had to 
follow the ebbing and flowing of the fight- 
ing all along the line, to form his own 
opinions, and to strike in Donnybrook or 
Inkerman fashion, ‘wherever he saw a 
head.” Poetry had to be laid aside for odd 
minutes, or for other and quieter years. 
But though we may “cultivate the Muses 
on a little oatmeal,” they cannot be culti- 
vated with a divided heart. He that would 
be a poet must make up his mind to be 
nothing else. Like Mahomet, he must 
turn away from the gate of Damascus, 
scarcely allowing himself to sigh that man 
is allowed only one paradise. 


3 








At first it seemed as if Howe’s connec- 
tion with the press would develop rather 
than repress the poetic heart that was be- 
ginning to awake in him, by affording it a 
wider range, and supplying it with food 
convenient. Previous to 1828 he knew 
little even of his own Province outside of 
the peninsula of Halifax; but now he had 
to travel all over and outside it to estab- 
lish agencies and transact other necessary 
business. In long walks and rides to the 
seaport towns and inland districts he was 
thrown into close companionship with na- 
ture. He saw her in all her varied moods 
and aspects. He became well. acquainted 
with the whole face of the Province, and that 
love for his natal soil which was in him as 
patriot and as poet was nurtured into a pas- 
sion. As he rode through the silent woods, 
or by river, lake, or seashore, crooning 
over some auld Scot’s sonnet, or those old 
English ballads that have been well-springs 
to successive generations, or humming verses 
of Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, Burns, or By- 
ron, his own impressions and feelings would 
shape themselves after the mould of the 
numbers that occupied his mind at the time, 
and song would flow naturally from his lips. 
In the evening, perhaps, by the firelight of 
some settler, he would jot down his effu- 
sions on scraps of paper, or on the back of 
an old envelope, with the hope that he 
might some day be able to weave them into 
a worthy whole. Thusit is that you cannot 
read his little volume of poems without 
being continually reminded of the greater 
masters of song. He was no plagiarist. 
His thoughts were his own ; so were his 
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words ; but they ran instinctively into the 
moulds that were most familiar to him, be- 
cause never having given his strength to poe- 
try, he had not attained to a style that he 
could call his own. Sometimes his verses 
limp ; oftener they are overburdened with ad- 
jectives and expletives, brought in to fill up 
the line—a liberty that the improvisatoremay 
take, but not the poet ; for as Emerson truly 
says in his latest book, ‘‘ Poetry teaches the 
enormous force of a few words, and in pro- 
portion to the inspiration checks loquacity. 
It requires that splendour of expresssion | 
which carries with it the proof of great 
thoughts. Great thoughts ensure musical | 
expressions. Every word should be the 
right word.” But all the fused, condensed 
passion of a great nature is needed to give 
birth to such great thoughts, and to wed 
them to verse that neatly matches and ex- 
presses them. We find little trace of such 


spiritual white heat in Howe’s poetry. | 
There is actually more of it in not a few of | 
his innumerable speeches, pamphlets, and | 


state papers ; so that his poetic reputation 
would have been higher had he not written | 
verses. Is not Thomas Carlyle a poet, 
though he has always said in prose what he 
had to say? In reading Howe’s poems you | 
come upon easy flowing lines in abundance, | 
with here and there a felicitous expression | 
that sticks in your memory, or a diamond | 
drop of sentiment “ of purest ray serene ;” | 
but taken as a whole they are the produc- | 
tions of a young man who himself is as yet | 
only in the outer courts of the temple. | 
And he never penetrated much farther, and | 
thus can scarcely be said to have caught 
more than a glimpse of 





‘¢ The light that never was on sea or shore.” 
g 


Still he had in him the poetic heart, and he 
never wholly lost it. ‘‘ Poetry was my first 
love, but politics was the harridan I mar- 
ried,” he writes in his newspaper, with a half 
pathetic, wistful glance back at what might | 





have been, when in the midst of one of his 
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fiercest party conflicts. And his first love 
did not in anger give him up, although he 
in his youth had deliberately turned his 
back on her, and afterwards used her to do 
the menial work of mere political squib writ- 
ing. She solaced many a weary hour for 
him ; she inspired him with true literary 
taste and appreciation of all literary effort ; 
and dictated a few stanzas and not a few 
lines that may survive when his political 
works shall have been wholly forgotten. 
Surely he was a poet who wrote the ode to 
“Our Fathers.” It was written as his con- 
tribution to the first Provincial Industrial 
Exhibition of Nova Scotia, held in October, 
1854. As he looks on all that the Province 
can show as memorials of genius and indus- 
try, on the products of the field, the forest, 
and the mine, his thoughts revert to those 
who first took possession of the land, and 
left it as a fair inheritance to their children, 
and he claims tribute 


‘** For those, and for their works, who are not here. 


** Not here? Oh ! yes, our hearts their presence feel, 
Viewless not voiceless, from the deepest shells 
On memory’s shore harmonious echoes steal, 
And names, which in the days gone by were 

spells, 
Are blent with that soft music.” 


“Verses on Sable Island,” 
Wife and Sister, and his 
Song” are of this same quality. 

Had he given himself to poetry, he would 
not have been a poet after the fashion of 
some of our most modern schools—neither 
of the love-lorn extreme who spend their 
strength in “ spinning their own bowels into 
cobwebs,” nor of that other extreme who 
mistake the rage of fever for strength. He 
would have given us healthy, hearty poetry 
that the common people could understand ; 
songs, ringing ballads, faithful descriptions 
of scenery, lessons from nature, and sketches 
woven with a fireside glow. What he has 
given us is evidently healthy. Home and 
country are to him as to every true poet, re- 


Lines to his 
** Centenary 
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alities supremely loved. He writes of father 
and mother, of wife, sister, ‘children, and 
loved ones. His thoughts go back from the 
present—so all engrossing with most of us— 
to the past, and not to a past of romance or 
cloudland but to the actual past of Nova 
Scotia. His heart ever goes out with his 
countrymen in all their labours ; with the 
settler breaking with his axe the deep spells 
of woodland solitude, or contending with 
the savage ; with the farmer, winning fruit- 
ful fields from the forest ; with the fisher- 
man mending his nets in his lowly cabin, or 
spelling out to wife and family a letter from 
their absent boy ; with the “ coaster” sailing 
through the storm and sleet of winter; 
“‘every harbour from Sable to Canso a 
home.” The pines, the wild-cherry tree, 
the mayflower, the firefly, the pleasant 
streams, everything in his native land is dear 
to him. The sight of a moose in bondage 
in the Jardin des Plantes is enough to recall 
ali Nova Scotia to him and set him rhym- 
ing. On the banks of the Rhine he thinks 
not so much of its legends and historic inte- 
rest as of the gentle streams three thousand 
miles away that are dearer far to him. 


‘* T see them winding through the vales 

The clover’s breath perfumes, 

Where, fluttering in the summer gales 
The scented Wild Rose blooms ; 

And where the elms with graceful ease, 
Their fringed branches droop ; 

And where the tasselled alder trees 
To kiss their waters stoop ; 

While glittering in the rosy light 
At day’s serene decline, 

They murmur onwards, calm and bright, 
Those pleasant streams of mine. 


‘* T see them from the mountain gush, 

Where wave the ancient woods, 

O’er rock and steeps impetuous rush 
To blend their sparkling floods. 

Now wandering through the forest glade, 
To sylvan lakes expand ; 

In every form of beauty made, 
To bless the pleasant land. 

And midst the charms that greet me here 
Beside the swelling Rhine, 





Their voices steal upon my ear, 
Those far-off streams of mine.” 


But he could not give himself to poetry. 
Other thoughts engrossed him in his rides 
and rambles through the Province. In a 
new country all men have to be practical. 
Howe had a wife to support, and his news- 
paper to establish. He had to fight with his 
own hand, and to fight single-handed. When 
he commenced “there was not a single indi- 
vidual, with one exception, capable of writ- 
ing a paragraph upon whom he could fall 
back.” He had to do all himself ; to report 
the debates in the House of Assembly and 
important trials in the courts, to write the 
local items as well as the editorials, to pre- 
pare digests of British, Foreign, and Colo- 
nial news ; in a word, to “run the whole 
machine.” He wrote voluminous descrip- 
tions of every part of the Province that he 
visited, under the title of “Eastern and West- 
ern Ramblings.” Those rambles laid the 
foundation of much of his future political 
power and popularity. He became familiar 
not only with the Province and the charac- 
ter and extent of its resources, but also with 
every nook and corner of the popular heart, 
our ways of looking at things, our feelings, 
prejudices, idioms, till at length he was able 
to play on every string in our hearts as it 
suited him. He graduated with honours at 
the only college he ever attended—what he 
called “the best of colleges—a farmer’s fire- 
side.” He was admirably qualified physi- 
cally and socially for this kind of life. He 
didn’t know that he had a stomach ; was 
ready to eat anything and to sleep anywhere. 
These were strong points in his favour ; for 
in our hospitable country, if a visitor does 
not eat a Benjamin’s portion, the good 
woman of the house suspects that he does 
not like the food, and that he is pining for 
the dainties of the city. He would talk 
farm, fish, or horse with the people as 
readily as politics or religion. He made 
himself, or rather he really felt, equally at 
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home in the fisherman’s cabin or the log 


house of the new settler, as with the substan- | 


tial farmer or well to do merchant ; would 
kiss the women, remember all about the last 
sickness of the baby, share the jokes and 
thoughts of the men, and be popular with 
all alike. In those days when there were 
few roads in the Province, or when bridle 
paths were dignified with the name of roads ; 


when the fishermen and farmers along the | 


coast did their business with Halifax by 
semi-annual visits in their boats or smacks ; 


mail to Annapolis in a queer little gig that 


the mail to Pictou and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence was stowed away in one of the great- 
coat pockets of a sturdy pedestrian who kept 
the other pocket free for the partridges he 


shot on the way, we can fancy what an event | 
in almost any part of the Province the ap- | 
pearance of Joe Howe must have been. He | 
came along fresh, hearty, full of sunlight, | mate with the leading men in the city. 
brimming over with news, fresh from contact | 


with the great people in Halifax—yet one of 


themselves, hailing them Tom and Jack, | 
and as happy with them as if in the king’s | 


palace. 


kissed mamma and kissed me too.” The 
familiarity was seldom rebuked, for his 
heartiness was contagious. 
of jokes as a pedlar, and had as few airs. A 
brusqueness of manner and a coarseness of 
speech which was partly natural became 


thus ingrained in him. His manners never 
had 


“*that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere ;” 


and his cultivation of the hail-fellow-well- 
met style did not tend to give that refine- 
ment which some strange people fancy to 
be incompatible with strength. There was 
a lack of perception of the fitting that flowed 
from this absence of refinement that often 


made him speak loosely, even when men 
and women were by to whom such a style 
gave positive pain. No doubt much of his 
coarseness, like that of Montaigne and every 
humourist, was based on honesty and hatred 
of shams. When he saw silly peacocks 
strutting about and trying to fill the horizon 
with their tails, he could not help ruffling 
their feathers, and making them scream, 
were it only to let the world know how 


| 





| unmelodious their voices were. 
| erally in the presence of prudes that he re- 
when the postman carried Her Majesty’s | ferred to unnameable things ; and he affected 


| low phrases most when he talked to very 
) 
could accommodate one passenger ; when 


“Joe Howe came to our house | 
last night,” bragged a little girl as she skip- | 
ped along to school next morning, “he | 


He was as full | 


It was gen- 


superfine people. Still, the vein of coarse- 


| ness was in him, like the baser stuffs in the 
| ores of precious metals ; but his literary taste 
kept his writings 


especially those that he 
revised—pure. 

From his 23rd to his 31st year, his educa- 
tion went on in connection with his editorial 
and other professional work. He became inti- 
He 
had trusty friends all over the country. His 
paper and he were identified as paper and 
| editor have seldom been. All correspond- 
| ence was addressed, not to an unknown 
figure of vast, because ill-defined, propor- 
tions called Mr. Editor, but simply to Joseph 
| Howe. Even when it was known that he 

was absent in Europe, the country corres- 
| pondence always came, and was published 
| in the old way: “ Mr. Joseph Howe, Sir.” 
| He cordially welcomed literary talent of all 
| kinds, giving every man full swing on his 
own hobby, and changing rapidly from grave 
| to gay, from lively to severe. He cultivated 
| from the first that true journalistic spirit of 


| giving fair play, in his columns, to both 
| sides, even when one of the sides was the 
| editor or the proprietor. The speeches of 
| opponents were as fully and promptly re- 
| ported as his own, after he entered the House 


| of Assembly. Able men—and the Province 
| could boast then of an extraordinary number 

of really able men—gathered round him or 
| sent contributions to the paper, while from 
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all parts of the country came correspondence, 


telling Mr. Howe what was going on. As 


he began to feel his powers, and to know | 


that he had power in reserve ; to hold his 
own with older and better educated men ; 


and to take the sweets of popular applause, | 
that fame which he, like all young poets, | 


had affected to despise, appeared beautiful 
and beckoned him onwards. He loved his 
country from the first, and as it responded 
to him that love inereased, and it became 
one of his chief objects to excite in the 
bosoms of the people that attachment to 
the soil that gave them birth, which is the 
fruitful parent of the virtues of every great 
people. 

To promote this object he made many 
sacrifices. He published, between 1828 
and 1839, ten volumes, connected with the 
history, the law, and the literature of the 


| 
province, some of them at his own risk. | 
There was no such thing as a History of | 


Nova Scotia till he published, at pecuniary 
loss to himself, Haliburton’s work. He in- 
troduced to the world, through his columns, 
that “fellow of infinite jest,” Mr. Samuel 
Slick, who made all creation acquainted with 
the natural resources of Nova Scotia, while 


: ° | 
seemingly only “ making everlastin’ fun” of 


everybody. Before this, Nova Scotia had 
been known abroad only as “ the misshapen 
brat” of Burke; or from the racy denun- 
ciations of its soil and climate by Cobbett, 


. . . | 
who had served as a soldier in Halifax ; or 
from the Indian bead-work and snow-shoes 


that officers would send home as the pro- 
ductions of the natives; or from the ac- 
counts of its fogs, that captains of the old 
ten gun brigs gave when explaining why the 
voyages extended over fifty or sixty days. 
“‘ Good harbours in Nova Scotia !” was their 
ory. “ Yes, if the fog would only let you see 
them.” But now the good work that Agricola’s 
letters had commenced in 1819 was carried 
on, till abroad Nova Scotia became known 
more truly, and something like a patriotic 
spirit became strong in Nova Scotians. This 
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object of making them fond of their country, 
Howe adhered to with the utmost tenacity; 
and this deep-seated spirit in him, and the 


| corresponding feeling it excited in them, 


helps to explain some otherwise puzzling 
facts in his and their history. He would at 
times speak of Nova Scotia as if it could 
stand against the world like ancient Greece. 
“You don’t need a big field to raise a big 
turnip,” he would proudly say. When, in 
1838, he first visited England, he wrote back 
glowing descriptions of its marvellous culti- 
vation, its verdure, ivy-mantled trees, walls, 
and vines; the wondrous gardens, with 
their flowers grouped as in pictures ; the 
summer-houses ; the elaborate iron railings, 
and the perfection of everything ; but he 


| breaks off to go back in thought, and to 


vow unshaken fealty to “that small spot 
of earth between Cape Sable and Cape 
North that is our own,” and to exhort his 
fellow-countrymen to visit other lands only 


| that they may be able to improve and adorn 


their own. 

Perhaps the great lesson that Howe’s 
earlier years teaches is the one so hard to 
learn, that there is no royal road to suc- 
cess. When a man wakes up some fine 
morning to find himself famous, we may be 
sure that he has earned the success by years 


| of previous toil, of which the world knew 


nothing, or if the fame has grown in the 
night, it will perish at mid-day. Howe 
must have been a very glutton for work in 
those early years. He was editor, pub- 
lisher, reporter, and ‘our own correspondent’ 
rolled into one. He carried his load, as a 
true Englishman takes even his punishment, 
smiling, and many, therefore, supposed that 
to him it was not a load. And the light 
heart does lighten the load, but this is one 
of the open secrets. Under all his press 
of work, he was as jolly as if he did not 
own or owe a farthing. Yet, as every man 
must be who has many irons in the fire, 
he was thoroughly methodical, and never neg- 
lected business, being especially thoroagi 
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with his political campaigns, and careful in 
seeing that election bills were paid. He 
never failed to answer a letter, nor put off 
till to-morrow what could be done to-day. 
His firm, precise handwriting was an index 
of the real man. His copy was clean, legi- 
ble, without blots or erasures. And, like 
every man who has found out by experience 
how much it is possible to do, he never al- | 
lowed the excuse to be put in that a thing 
could not be done. A journeyman in his | 
office once said, half grumblingly, “ he’ll tell 
us some evening to Set up a new edition of 
the Bible, and have it struck off by the 
morning.” Word was sent him from the 
Gazette office; on one occasion when he was 





head of the Government, that it was impos- 
sible to execute a certain order in the time | 
allowed. “Impossible!” said he ; “ go and | 
say that if it is not done, we'll very soon find | 
another Queen’s Printer.” It was done. 
Like Napoleon, he hated that ‘“‘ dée” of a | 
word, impossible. 

When he had any special work to do, | 
he did it with all his might. In after years, | 
in order to be free from interruptions, he | 
would go up into the country and shut him- | 
self in a quiet little room somewhere or | 
another, and prepare his State papers, great | 
speeches, or public letters, sparing no pains 
to make them effective. He took pains, 
knowing that easy writing is very hard read- 
ing. His style is simply delightful, and so 
uniformly good that justice is not done to it 
by quotations. “Saxon, by the soul of | 
Hengist,” a modern Cedric is forced to cry 
out with delight. 
us purer English. It is so luxurious that we 
see without effort the idea he would convey, 
and so easy and rythmical, that we are never 
tired. We think as we read, not of the style, 
but of the subject ; fancying, perhaps, like 
the sour old nurse concerning Burns’s “‘ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night: “why, what else could 
he have said ; it’s just what he saw every 
night in his own father’s house.” But if 


| able groove. 


| “and you are sure to do well. 


| water. 


John Bright does not give | 
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the light of nature, as a gift of the gods, they 
are as much mistaken as the old dame, who, 
doubtless, believed that she could have 
written Burns’s poem as well as the poet. 
Only as the result of days and nights of toil 
continued for years, only as the outcome of 
a disciplined mind, is the art that conceals 
art attained. 

Thus far I have spoken of Howe’s earlier 
years, the stock he came of, the education 
he had or had not, his appearance, manners, 
aims, work, and character. Considering his 
poetic nature and brilliant social qualities ; 
considering also that his occupation led to 
late and irregular hours, and that in those 


| days hard drinking was ranked as a virtue, 


and men were advised to make their heads 


| when young, the way in which the amor- 


ous, impulsive, strong-willed boy-poet had 
settled down to hard work and a regular life 
is to me wonderful. There seemed no reason 


| why he should not continue to lead a quiet 


life. The arena in which he moved was 
contracted, and he had got into a comfort- 
All that he had to do was to 


| leave well alone. 


Exactly! 
him. 


And thus sober friends advised 
“Keep out of politics,” they urged, 
Meddle with 
politics and you will be in perpetual hot 
You will ruin yourself and do no 
good?” Excellent advice, could it only have 
been taken. But fancy a number of judicious 
hens earnestly advising a young duck not to 


go into a lovely pond beside the poultry 
yard ! 


Here it is necessary to speak a little of 
the political condition of the Province in 
| those days, @nd of the social order of things 
in Halifax. Nova Scotia had essentially the 
same kind of political constitution as the 
other colonies before the days of the Re- 


form Bill. Whatever its merits, it was not 
British, and every colony with a population 
of British descent, or nurtured on British 
traditions, has repudiated it so unanimously 
that it is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, 
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to attempt to make people understand what 


kind of a thing it was. Briefly stated, it 
was the result of an effort to combine re- 
presentative and irresponsible government. 
The people had votes, and they sent their 
representatives to a House of Assembly. 
Assembled there, the representatives could 
talk, but that was about all they could do. 
They did not control the revenue, and could 
neither make nor unmake the ministry. 


There was a second house, called the | 


Council, consisting of twelve gentlemen 
appointed by the King, and practically hold- 
ing their offices for life, in whom all real 
power was vested. The Council sat with 


closed doors, because it acknowledged no | 


responsibility to the people. Yet it was a dis- 
tinct branch of the legislature. No bill could 
pass without its consent. 
also a judicial body. As a Court of Di- 
vorce it exercised supreme judicial func- 
tions. The Council was also the Execu- 


tive. All the functions of Government were 
discharged by it; all patronage was vested 
in it; all honours flowed from it; though 


its administration was condemned by every 
one of the representatives of the people, the 
Council remained unaffected. Its policy, 
like itself, remained unchanged. Repre- 
sentatives came and went every seven years ; 
but the Council held on for ever. 

The pendulum has swung to the other 


The Council was | 


majority of their representatives, was indis- 
pensable to the very existence of Colonial 
institutions ; and that if it were otherwise, 
the colony would fly off, by the operation of 
some latent principle of mischief. By those 
who entertain this view it is assumed that 
Great Britain is indebted for the preserva- 
tion of her colonies ; not to the natural affec- 
tion of their inhabitants, to their pride in 
her history, to their participation in the 
benefit of her warlike, scientific, or literary 
achievements, but to the disinterested pa- 
triotism of a dozen or two of persons, who 
are remarkable for nothing above their 
neighbours in the colony, except perhaps 
the enjoyment of officestoo richly endowed.” 
| In Halifax, as in Toronto, this official and 
| ruling class was designated as “ the Family 
Compact;” though what Lord Durham, in his 
celebrated Report, said of the name in the 
| one case would apply to the other—that it 
| was “not much more apprepriate than party 
designations usually are, inasmuch as there 
| is, in truth, very little of family connection 
| among the persons thus united.” At the 
| same time there were special features about 
| the constitution of the Council in Nova 
Scotia that made it specially obnoxious and 
| specially strong. 

| Thepresence in the Council of the heads 
| of Departments appointed from Britain, the 
most influential of them being the Collector 
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extreme in our days. We should now think | of Customs, was perhaps necessary, owing 
it intolerable to have an Executive removed | to the old commercial policy of the Empire, 
from popular influence for four years or four | a policy which denied commercial freedom 
days. Weare too democratic to think of | to the Colonies, in their own interest, it was 
annexation. We can hardly conceivea man | supposed, as well as in the interest of the 
to be sane who would defend the old order | Mother Country. As Earl Grey points out 
of things. Yet it is little more than thirty | in his “Colonial Policy of the Administra- 
years since Responsible Government was | tion of Lord John Russell,” European na- 
called in Nova Scotia by very intelligent | tions formerly desired to have colonies 
men, “responsible nonsense.” It seemed | simply because of the gain supposed to 
to be considered, as Howe put it in his first | accrue from the monopoly of their com- 
letter to Lord John Russell, “that the selec- | merce. The relation was not meant, how- 
tion of an Executive Council, who upon | ever, to be selfish ; it was paternal. The 
most points of domestic policy would differ | Mother Country gave to Colonial produce, 
from the great body of the people and the | in return, a preference in its own markets. 
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And when Free Trade became the policy of | 
the Empire, it was argued that to extend it to 

the Colonies was equivalent to abandoning | 
them. In Britain, the Manchester School | 
argued that the country had no interest in | 
keeping colonies, as it desired no special | 
commercial privileges from them; and a | 
similar class of persons in every colony 
argued that there was no benefit in continu- | 
ing the connection when colonists were not 
allowed their old privileges in the markets | 
of the Mother Country. Because we see it | 
right to strike off the gilded shackles that in 

love we bound round each other, therefore | 
we must cease to be the same Empire, was | 
an extraordinary on sequitur; but it imposed | 
on people who considered that the whole | 
duty of man was to buy in the cheapest and | 
to sell in the dearest market, and who | 
thought that the idea of nationality could 
be destroyed and the world reconstructed | 
on a commercial hobby. However, the 

crotchets of the Manchester School have 

been consigned to the tomb of all the Capu- 

lets; and we can well afford now to think | 
only of the good its leaders accomplished as 

economists. At any rate, “while it was | 
British policy to maintain a monopoly of 

the trade of the Colonies, it was necessary | 
for the Home Government to exercise a con- 
siderable control over their internal adminis- 
tration, because, otherwise, this monopoly 
would certainly have been evaded 5s 
and accordingly the interference of the ser- | 
vants of the Crown in their internal affairs, | 
and the differences which that interference 
occasioned, arose almost entirely from the 
endeavour to uphold the commercial system | 
then in force.” A radical change from this | 
system to its opposite was dreaded by the | 
Colonists generally ; not only by the officials | 
whose bread depended on it, but by most | 
persons actually engaged in trade, by those | 
who had made their money, and who be- 
lieved that monopoly was an excellent thing 
for the country because it had done well for 
them. 


| cessary evil. 


| The Chief Justice also had a seat. 
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But the Council was by no means com- 
posed exclusively of Heads of Departments, 
whose presence might be considered a ne- 
Another member was the 
Bishop of the Anglican Church. Bishops sat 
in the House of Lords ; therefore a Colonial 
Bishop ought to be amember of the Cabinet. 
As a 
member of the Legislature he made the law ; 


| as one of the Executive he administered the 


law ; and as Judge he interpreted the law. 
But perhaps the most potent element in 
the Council was that of the bankers. After 


| all, the Council was only a plutocracy. When 


there was no bank in Nova Scotia, the Pro- 
vince had issued notes, for the redemption of 
which the revenues of the Province were 
pledged ; and of course these notes floated 
readily. Some wise men in Halifax there- 


| upon started a bank, and issued notes pay- 


able in gold, silver, ov Provincial paper. Five 


| out of the eight co-partners in this bank were 
| members of the Council. 
| cal state of things for bankers ! 


What a paradisai- 
Only one 
bank in Nova Scotia, its notes not redeem- 
able in specie, and whenever there was a run 
on the bank, get the Province to issue some 
more of its paper, until on a great strain the 
Province paper itself became depreciated. 


| Just think of it! A poor man in need—say 
| of £100, paid the bank 6 per cent. or a trifle 


more for the notes he received, and those 


| notes cost the bank only the paper on which 


they were printed. What a Mogul a Bank 


| Director must have been in Halifax in that 
| golden age ! 
| dation, you were helpless. 
| other shop to goto. How thankful you were 


If he refused you accommo- 
There was no 


when he took your securities; yet all the 


| time he was giving you paper and you were 


giving him hard money! But language fails 
to express the indignation that was felt when 
Mr. Howe and others contended that paper 


| money should be issued only on the assur- 
ance that it would be redeemed with coin, 
and when they contended that there should 
be competition in banking. They were told 
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that no bank could do business in Halifax | 
on such principles, because the balance of | 
trade was against us, and as for a second | 
bank—why, it would bring universal ruin on 
the merchants. It may be noted here as a | 
beautiful illustration of a well-known trait in | 
human nature, that not a few of those who | 
fought with him for a second bank, on the 
pleas of the advantages of competition and 
of securing some independence for those | 
who needed accommodation, were among 
the fiercest opponents of a proposed third 
bank. ‘‘A third, you know, will only do mis- | 
chief. The thing ought to be put down!” 

I have referred to the constitution of the | 
Council to indicate the large questions and 
interests that were involved in the political 
contests of Howe’s youth. Mere agitation 
would never have effected a Reform, though | 
it could have injured the Province. The | 
Colonial and Commercial policy of the Em- | 
pire was a vast and complicated machine. 
Rash, unskilful hands could indeed damage 
it and themselves too; but only men who 
understood and loved the machine could 
mend, change, and adapt it to the times. 
The political constitution of all the British 
American Colonies was modelled on thesame 
pattern ; in all of them, about this time, dis- 
content was becoming general, and in each | 
of them there was something special to ag- 
gravate the political dissatisfaction. In New 
Brunswick the edifice seemed strong, but it 
was really weak, and its downfall was brought 
about with little effort and accompanied with 
but little noise. In Lower Canada, the | 
struggle of races dwarfed and almost extin- | 
guished the struggle of political principles. 
The problem was complicated in Upper 
Canada, by such local causes as its rapid 
growth, the enormous number of emigrants 
who poured into it between 1826 and 1837, 
by the Clergy Reserve Question, and the fact 
that it had one Sir Francis Head as Governor. 
What it cost to demolish the unseemly edifice 
of Government by favouritism in these two 
Colonies, we all know. 





| foreign produce was Pictou. 


| count. 
| pared with Quebec, Kingston, or Toronto ; 


| thus with the mother-country. 


| quarters of the North American fleet. 





Nowhere was the old system so strong as 
in Nova Scotia, because nowhere else had it 


| existed so long ; nowhere else had it been 


administered with so much real efficiency 
and honesty, and consequently in none of 
the sister Colonies was there so little popular 
discontent ; and nowhere else was it but- 


| tressed and beautified by so many local and 


accidental facts and associations. Halifax, 
then was not only the nominal, but the real 
Capital of the Province ; in fact it was the 
Province. The only other port in Nova 
Scotia proper that vessels could enter with 
A few Halifax 


merchants did all the trade of the Province. 


Halifax was an old city, as Colonial cities 
It was near Great Britain as com- 


of course much nearer relatively then than 
now. The harbour was open all the year 
round. There was unbroken communication 
Halifax had 
a large garrison, and it was summer head- 
On 
all these and other accounts, it seemed to be 
the most desirable place for a British gentle- 


| man to settle in, and many accordingly did 


settle in it. Their children as they grew up 
entered the army, or navy, or civil service, 
and many of them highly distinguished them- 
selves, and all this strengthened the conser- 
vatism of Halifax society. From this class 
the Council was recruited, and the leading 
office holders appointed. “Society ” in 
Halifax meant a distinct class, a charmed 
circle the entrance to which was guarded 
jealously. In no German capital were 
the lines drawn more distinctly. In no 
hall of Highland Chief was the distinction 
between those who sat above and those who 
sat below the salt better known. If a young 
girl not of the privileged class were seen 
walking with an officer, her character was 
ruined, for marriage between the two was 
considered out of the question. “It was 
something to goto a ballin Halifax in those 
days,” sighed an old lady to me lately ; “‘there 
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were people then that one could look up to. 
Why, I remember,” continued she with in- 
spiring eloquence, “ how the Bishop’s lady 
once swept out of the ball-room with her 
daughters, because she saw the wife of a 
baker, who had made money, coming in at 
the door.” 

Political and social causes combined to 
make the Council strong ; and in addition, 
civil, ecclesiastical, and educational forces 





were all rallied round it. He who objected 
to the existing order of things was an enemy 
of Halifax. Eleven out of the twelve members | 
of the Council were from the city. From | 
eight to ten were members of the Church of 
England. The only College in the Pro- 
vince was King’s College, Windsor, fairly | 
well endowed with money and land by the | 
Province. There most of the privileged | 
class had received the education and man- 
ners of gentlemen, and while there the | 
statutes forbade them “to frequent the | 
Romish Mass, or the meeting houses of | 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, or the | 
Conventicles of any other dissenters from | 
the Church of England.” All these elements 
combined to form and build up an aristo- 
cracy in Halifax ; and, as the actual result, 
in no other city in British America was 
there an aristocracy that combined such | 
undoubted power, such refinement of man- 
ners, such social prestige, and so much real 
ability. The bench and bar, the church, 
the college, the city, the banking and great 
mercantile interests, the influences of the 
army and navy, all contributed to form 
or strengthen the edifice ; and it was fitly | 
crowned by the stately figure of a Governor, 
who was the direct representative of the 
Crown, and whose power no one questioned. 
The edifice looked well ; and as the people | 
of Nova Scotia were loyal, rather prosperous, | 
and generally contented, there seemed no 
reason why it should not endure, even 
though changes were made elsewhere. So 
its advocates pleaded. They tossed the 


} 


| well, but it had two grand defects. 
| was not broad-based on the will of the peo- 


| kenzie. 


| uments flowed. 





other Provinces to the wolf of Reform, but 
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they cried, spare Nova Scotia. New Bruns- 
wick is Yankee, Lower Canada is French, 
Upper Canada is democratic, let them go ; 
but leave us alone. They scouted the very 
mention of Union with the other Provinces. 
In 1839, the Council promptly and vehe- 


| mently attacked Lord Durham’s report, 


chiefly on the ground that in the last para- 
graphs his lordship had briefly recommended 
such an Union. The edifice, I say, looked 
First, it 


ple ; that is, it was Anti-British. Secondly, 


| it was not based upon justice ; it did not 


give equal rights to all. It was attacked by 


| one whom his opponents called a printer’s 


boy. It was defended by men who, com- 
pared to him, seemed giants. It was taken, 
and—just because the printer’s boy was a 
statesman and not a demagogue — taken 
without the expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, without the wide-spread ruin and con- 
fiscation that attended and followed the 
agitations of a Papineau and a Lyon Mac- 
It was taken and levelled with the 


| ground so completely, that it is almost as 
| difficult to find a trace of it, as to find the 
| ruins of Carthage. 
| using extravagant language ; but the fact is 


[ may be accused of 


that the present generation in Nova Scotia 
have no conception of what the old order of 


| things was. From a secret and irresponsible 


body of twelve men, all honours and emol- 
Sheriffs, prothonotaries, 
judges of probate, deputy registrars of 


| deeds, coroners, school commissioners, ma- 


gistrates, clerks of the peace, militia officers, 


| and all other officials were appointed by 


them. No man who had not faithfully 


|done Xotow to the Council need apply. 


Pertinent questions were quietly asked con- 
cerning him; ‘what are his politics !” “what 


| paper does he take,” “ what church does he 


attend,” “who was his father,” “who is he 


| likely to marry?” The answers determined 


whether he got or did not get the appoint- 
ment. A councillor openly made the re- 








mark on an occasion when there was a 
vacancy on the Bench, and an eminent law- 
yer had applied for it, that “he wondered 
how the gentleman could have the impu- 
dence to apply, after his opposition to the 
Council whilst a member of the Assembly.” 
A member of the House of Assembly was 
nobody, even in his own county, unless he 
sympathised with the Council ; and when he 
did sympathise with it he was not much, 
In that case he got the crumbs. 

How came it about that the Joe Howe I 
have described, should have been the man 
to attack this august, all-powerful Council ? 
In this wise. During the years in which he 
reported for his paper the debates of the 
House of Assembly, he became gradually 
familiarized with the working of the Consti- 
tution and its radical defects. In those 
days there were men of extraordinary ability 
in the House. The leaders of the minority, 
or party in sympathy with the Council, had 
been educated at Windsor, and most of the 
leaders of the popular party were men of 
University Education. The reporters’ gal- 
lery was one of Howe’s colleges. Important 
questions were discussed in the Assembly, 
he could not hear without taking sides, 
and he leaned more and more to the popular 
side. About the same time he became both 
a Reformer and a Free Trader. At a time 


when most men were deceived by the plau- | 


sible arguments that can always be urged 
in favour of Protection, he saw clearly what 
a cheat the whole thing is and ever must be, 
untenable in theory, vicious in practice ; 
the fruitful parent of rings, lobbying and 
bribery about Legislatures, the robbery of 
the community at large for special classes, 
and the pauperising of mechanics and manu- 
facturers ; for how else shall you define 
paupers than as a class that have to be sus- 
tained by a tax on the whole community ? 
He was a Free Trader from principle ; 
doubly so, as the native of a Province whose 
ships sail on every sea, take freights to and 
from every port, and bring home wealth 
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from every shore. He would allow only 
those limitations on Free Trade that all Free 
Traders allow ; first, the artificial encourage- 
ment of what the safety of a country imper- 
atively demanded ; secondly, that as a 
revenue must be raised, all the industries of 
countries must bear their fair share of the 
burden. As he became more decided in 
his political views, his paper gave forth a 
more certain sound ; and naturally enough 
he offended many who would have patted 
him on the head had he stuck to poetry 
and descriptions of country scenery. He 
had to take his choice ; to do his duty like 
a man and make enemies; or, as not a few 
religious people seem to think a more excel- 
lent way, to shirk his duty like a’ good Chris- 
tian for the sake of peace. Bankers whose 
interests were attacked would blackball the 
paper, and call the editor a low fellow; 
public officers whose emoluments were 
threatened would send none of their print- 
| ing to his office; merchants under obligations 
to either of these classes would not advertise 
in his columns. All such opposition, or 
intimidation of a more downright kind, did 
not amount to much in his eyes. He was 
constitutionally combative, and it was rather 
arelish—sometimes, it may be, a kind of red 
rag—to him. Thus things went on for a 
few years. His paper increased in circula- 
tion, and he became well known in town 
and country to all young Nova Scotia out- 
side of the official and ruling class. That 
he was to bea politician and a reformer was 
now certain; but according to all the indi- 
cations so far, he was to do service with his 
pen and not with his voice. An apparent 
accident decided otherwise, and pointed out 
his true vocation. 

On the 1st of January, 1835, a letter ap- 
peared in the Wova Scotian, accusing the 
magistrates of Halifax of neglect, mismanage- 
ment, and corruption, in the government of 
the city. The letter now would be con- 





sidered mild: no names were mentiened, 
} the tone was playful rather. than indignant, 
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but the magistrates were sensitive and pro- 
secuted Howe for libel. 
there was not an incorporated city in any 
part ofthe Province. All were governed by 
magistrates who held their commission from 
the Crown.”* When Howe received the 
Attorney-General’s notice of trial he went to 
two or three lawyersin succession, and asked 
their opinion. They told him that he had 
no case, as no considerations were allowed 
to mitigate the severe principles of those 
days, that “ the greater the truth the greater 
the libel.” He resolved to defend himself 
The next two weeks he gave up wholly to 
mastering the law of libel and the princi- 
ples upon which it was based, and to 
selecting his facts and documents. With 


his head full of the subject, and only the two 
opening paragraphs of his speech written | 
out and committed to memory, he faced the 


jury. 


on his side, and the real subject himself. | 


That magic in the tone that sends a mag- 
netic thrill through an audience sounded for 


‘** Howe’s Letters and Speeches.” But Mr. Hannay, 
of St. John, N.B., informs me that ‘‘ St. John was 





He had spoken before, but only to | 
small meetings, and on no subjects that | 
touched him keenly. Now the Court House | 
was crowded; popular sympathy entirely | 


| the first time in his voice. All eyes turned to 
“At this time | 


him ; all faces gleamed on him ; he noticed 
the tears trickling down one old gentleman’s 
cheeks ; he received the sympathy of the 
crowd, and without kuowing, gave it back 
in eloquence. He spoke for six hours and 
a quarter, and though the Chief Justice ad- 


| journed the Court to the next day, the spell 


was unbroken. He was not only acquitted, 
but borne home in triumph on the shoulders 
of the crowd, the first, but by no means the 
last, time that such an extremely inconven- 
ient and ridiculous honour was paid him 
by the Halifax populace. When he got 
inside his own house, he rushed to his room 
and, throwing himself on his bed, burst into 
passionate weeping, tears of pride, joy, and 
overwrought emotion—the tears of one who 
has discovered new founts of feeling, and 
new forces in himself. 

A word here to my young friends who 
would be orators and wield at will the fierce 
democracy. Demosthenes’ orations smelled 
of the lamp. So do all orations that move 
men. Easy speaking is hard hearing. Joe 
Howe was in his thirty-first year when he 
made what might be called his first speech. 


| He had spent twelve previous years of 
*So says Mr. Annand in his introduction to 


assiduous labour in the practice of composi- 
tion. He gave up the previous fortnight to 


| thoroughly master the subject on hand, 
| and he slept soundly the night before he 
| spoke. 


incorporated by Royal Charter fifty years before, 
and that Charter was confirmed by Act of Assembly 
that same year.” 
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MARGUERITE’S HYMN TO THE MATER DOLOROSA. 


From Goethe's ** Faust.” 





A niche in the wall in which stands the image of the Virgin. Gretchen places fresh flowers before it. 


END thou down 
Whom sorrows crown, 
With mercy in thy face for me! 




























The pangs are fierce 
Thy heart that pierce 
To see thy Son’s great agony ; 


As to the Father, kneeling 
And tearfully appealing, 
Thy groans ascend, for Him and thee! 


Who can feel 
Or heal 
The anguish I have known ? 
Why this poor heart so trembleth here, 
What its desire, and what its fear 
Thou knowest—thou alone. 









Wherever I may go 
Nought will this woe—this woe— 
From out my bosom take ! 
Scarce can I be alone, 
But weep, must I, and moan, 
My very heart will break ! 


The pots before my window 
This morn did I bedew 
With tears, alas ! in plucking 
The flowers that here I strew. 






When early in my chamber 

The sun its brightness shed, 
Long since had I been sitting 
In sorrow on my bed. 


For help in shame I kneel to thee— 
Bend thou down 
Whom sorrows crown, 

With mercy in thy face for me! 





Hairax, N. S. A. W, GunpDRY 
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MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY AND REVIVALISM. 


BY LAON. 


HE evangelizing labours of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey have furnished | 
almost the chief topic of interest and of 
discussion in the mother-country during the 
past two months. It cannot be expected that, 
on such a subject, there will be anything | 
like unanimity of opinion ; and it is decid- 
edly better that each writer should frankly | 
state his own view, whatever it may be, 
than that he should endeavour, by string- | 
ing together a number of doubtful and eva- | 
sive phrases, to give a measure of satisfac- 
tion to all classes of minds, or at least | 
to avoid offending any. Never is the | 
press more seriously recreant to its duty | 
than when, instead of putting the best | 
thoughts of its best writers before the pub- 
lic, it seeks and strives merely to echo what 
is being said in the streets, and so to flatter 
the masses with the notion of their own 
infallibility. With regard to the preaching 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, we have 
had only too many non-committal judg- | 
ments from the press ; but we have had, | 
on the other hand, some honest and dis- 
tinct expressions of opinion. In dealing 
with this subject everything, it seems to us, | 
depends upon the answer each one for him- 
self is prepared to give to the following 
question :—Are the views of these men 
in the main true? 

It is impossible, in fact, to take one 
satisfactory step until this point is de- 
cided. Now the case stands simply 
thus: if Messrs, Moody and Sankey have 
a true theory of the universe, or man’s 
destiny, of his obligations, of the means by 
which his highest interests are to be se- 
cured, then all that we dignify by the name 
of “modern culture” is a damnable illu- 





sion and fraud. The whole current of 
thought for the last generation or two has 
been setting in an altogether false direction, 
carrying people away from, instead of to- 
wards, that which is their only hope, and 
training them in all kinds of mental habits 
wholly unfavourable to the reception of 
what on this theory we must regard as, in 
the highest sense, the truth. The best 
thing, therefore, for us to do, if it were in 
our power, would be to destroy by far the 
greater portion of all that we have held 
most valuable in the literature of the cen- 


| tury, and establish ourselves once more 
| upon the ideas of our grandfathers. There 


is no exaggeration whatever in this language, 
| for what concord can there possibly be be- 
| tween the teachings of the revivalists and 
| those of our Carlyles, Tennysons, and Ar- 
|nolds? According to the views of the for- 
| mer, man is by nature ruined and lest, and 
| only by availing himself of a special machin- 
ery devised for the purpose can he hope 
to redeem himself from eventual and irre- 
mediable destruction. They do not dwell 
much, we are told, on the terrors of future 
punishment ; but their vast audiences know 
full well what is the w/tima ratio of every 
argument and appeal; every ‘“uncon- 
verted” person in these assemblies is made 
thoroughly to understand that he is sus- 
pended by only the frailest and most un- 
certain of cords over the abyss. From this 
terrible position the only rescue possible is 
by an act of faith. All natural striving after 
goodness and truth is of no avail. We can 
do nothing for ourselves or by ourselves ; 
let us purify our motives and moralize our 
lives to the utmost of our power, and we 
only succeed in clothing ourselves in “filthy 
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rags.” Human knowledge is as vain as 
human goodness ; there is only one thing 
worth knowing, and that is what Paul re- 
solved to know exclusively while labour- 
ing amongst the Corinthians. As know- 
ledge is no advantage, ignorance is no 
drawback ; in fact, according to these 
authorities, the more ignorant a man is, 
the more contracted his mental horizon, 
the more likely it is that God has given 
him a mission to enlighten his neigh- 
bours and the world. Their faith is so 
strong that nothing staggers it. Eminent 
scholars and theologians may have their 
doubts about Noah’s Ark, or the falling 
down of the walls of Jericho at the blow- 
ing of Israelitish horns ; but Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have the same comfortable as- 
surance about these marvels as they have 
with respect to the best-attested of contem- 
porary facts. 


We are perfectly willing to admit that | 


the revivalists may be right. It may 


be that people are dropping into eternal | 


fire every hour of every day, and that 
the smoke of the torment of untold 
millions of our fellow-creatures in past gene- 
rations has been ceaselessly ascending for 
ages, and will continue to ascend, augmented 
by that of millions yet to be lost, through 
absolutely limitless time. It may be that 
all scientific and historical objections to.any 
portion whatever of the Bible are as idle as 
human folly and presumption can make 
them ; but, if so, then surely the most edu- 


cated classes of the present day have many, | 


many steps to retrace. If these things are 
true, then the books and magazines that 
are received with complacency and dis- 
cussed with perfect coolness and self-posses- 
sion by thousands of persons who call 
themselves Christians, should be shunned 
as containing the most virulent of moral 
poisons. The novelists who challenge our 
admiration and sympathy for natural good- 
ness, and who make us feel that the best 
qualities any one can possess are heroism, 
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honour, and disinterestedness, and that 
these are spontaneously developed in cer- 
tain natures—the Scotts, the Dickenses, the 
Thackerays—should be treated as spreaders 
of the rankest heresy, and classed, in the 
most decided and profoundest sense, as im- 
moral writers. The poet who hints that 
“good may somehow be the final goal of 
ill,” and that some virtue may reside in 
“ honest doubt,”—what terms of execration 
can be too strong for him? The essayist 
who, instead of warning us to flee from 
the wrath to come, insists on the para- 
mount importance of culture; the philoso- 
pher whose theory of the origin of things 
is at complete variance with the book of 
Genesis ; the accomplished journalist who 
wants to know everything among men ex- 
cept the theological “plan of salvation ”— 
what shall we say of these, where shall they 
appear P 

There are few persons we think, compara- 
tively speaking, who like to bring important 
questions to definite isques ; and many will 
object to having the ln drawn clear 
and sharp between the intellectual system 
of the revivalists (who, apparently, are “doing 
so much good” in England) and modern 
culture. Still there is no reconciling the two, 
and the question is which is really based on 
truth. Ifthe system of the revivalists, then 
there is a vast work of undoing and of demoli- 
tion before us. There are names now in 
honour that must be consigned to disgrace, 
and ideas now regarded as salutary and 
ennobling that we must recognise as so 
many exhalations from the pit. . ziIn fact, 
the very foundations of modern thought will 
have to be re-laid. On the contrary if 
modern culture is right in its tendencies, if 
its science and criticism are, in the main, 
right in their methods, if a disbelief in the 
eternity of evil and suffering is the offspring 
of a true instinct, if an unwillingness to view 
the miracles recorded} in Jewish history in 
any different light from those recorded in 
Roman, Grecian or Indian history is the 
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result of a true rectification of our standards | 


of judgment, then Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, whatever good they may do on the one 
hand, by rousing sluggish natures into some- 
thing like moral life, must, on the other, be 
doing evil on no small scale by fortifying in 


the minds of thousands the most irrational | 


beliefs, and thus exposing those whom they 
influence to subsequent moral shipwreck 
whenever they are brought to recognise the 
untenableness of the ideas bound up with 
their spiritual experiences. 

We know there is a cynical idea abroad 
that culture is for the favoured few and 
superstition for the masses, but that idea we 
most earnestly repudiate. Wedo not in the 
least see what can be gained by depraving the 
reason of any human being ; on the contrary, 
it appears to us the most unassailable of 
truths, that nothing would so conduce to the 
good ofsociety as the cultivation among all 


of thought. It is by no means so clear as 
some people seem to believe that society is 
held together chiefly by the popular belief 
in heaven and hell; butit is as clear as 
noon-day that the confusion of thought and 
the logical contradictions which are regarded 
as perfectly in place in the theological region 
overflow into other regions, to the great de- 
triment of common sense and common 
honesty. If it is a solemn duty to sum up 
two and two, and find the product five in 


theology, is it any wonder if people do simi- | 
lar sums to their own advantage in the ordin- 


ary transactions of life? If an argument 
that seems to have resistless force may be 
met with a smile of derision or a frown of 


condemnation in theology, why, in other | 


matters, should greater respect be shown to 
any arguments one does not like? We hold 
that it is simply impossible that candour and 
intellectual honesty should be common vir- 
tues so long as there is one whole depart- 
ment of thought from which they are all but 
totally excluded ; and as the efforts of the 
Evangelists are directed towards shutting 
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| 
people up more closely than ever in an ar- 


bitrary and unnatural system, and so perpe- 
tuating and intensifying the prevailing intel- 
lectual confusion of the time, we cannot 
recognise such success as they are having 
| as affording any ground for congratulation. 
There is no need whatever of raising the 
question of the sincerity of these gen- 
tlemen. It is only fair and decent, in 
the absence of all evidence to the contrary, 


| to suppose them thoroughly sincere. More- 
| over, the effects they produce seem to place 
| the matter wholly beyond doubt. 


Some 





| would go further than this, and say that the 
| effects they produce prove the truth of their 
| doctrines. 
ja 
| leaves the two Americans far behind. 
| do not pretend to have at our command any 
| philosophy of revivals, but they seem to us 


| to be occasions on which the multitude fly 
classes, of sober accurate and rational habits | 


To this we cannot assent. 
“ 7 . ” 
revivalist 


As 
Notre Dame de Lourdes 
We 


to some central influence that promises to 
| aid them in shaking off the listlessness and 
| monotony of their ordinary lives, and escap- 
| ing from that secret discontent from which 
| few human souls are wholly free. What 
| people in this state of mind want, is not any 
| demonstration of truth, but some powerful 
| appeal to feeling. They must have, in the 
| first place, their expectations raised, and be 
| made to feel that they are not left to struggle 
| alone, but that some mighty power is com- 
| ing to their aid. To excite hope in this 
manner is already more than half the battle ; 
it is like the breath of spring upon an ice- 
| bound river, mysteriously loosening the 

edges of its chilly burden until with one 
| grand movement it is carried out of sight, 
while the liberated waters dance and sparkle 
in the eye of heaven. But these periods of 
excitement and exaltation cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be enduring ; and the 
weak point of such a revival, particularly, as 
that now being conducted by Messrs. Moody 
| and Sankey, is that when the wave of feel- 
| ing which they have set in motion has sub- 

sided, when thought begins to assert its 
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claims, and to assert them with all the 
greater peremptoriness for the all but 
complete neglect with which, during a 
certain period, they have been treated, 
will be found that the Evangelists have 
left nothing behind them but the echo, 
getting daily fainter, of their songs and their 
stories, that they have given the mind no- 
thing to feed upon, nothing to aid its growth, 





living in an age of the world in which, so 
far as any human eye can see, everything 
takes place in obedience to natural law. 
Yet these are the precise incidents which 
Mr. Moody brings forward to illustrate and 
clinch his arguments, and which therefore 
he requires should be absolutely fixed points 
in every hearer’s mind. Of course there 
are very many who will disagree with us, 


no permanent defence against its ancient ; but we must e.press our sincere convictign 
enemies. To realize vividly the falling down | that a revival vased upon such a faith as this 
of the walls of Jericho, to believe intensely | cannot advance the moral education of 
that Noah manufactured an ark, and that | society, or result in any permanent good to 
the beasts of the four quarters of the globe | mankind. The teaching that cannot rouse 
came trooping into it under divine guidance, | the conscience without insulting the intellect 


CHAPTER I. 


R. JAMES, or Jamie, or Jim Rossél, 
already bachelor of arts, had just 
received the degree of medicine and surgery 
from the most distinguished college of his 
Province. 

He had left the crowded Convocation 
hall, returned to what he hoped was at length 
the very last in the varied series of dingy 
boarding-houses, and sought his own room 
in the second story. 

For the first time he experienced an un- 
restrained feeling of freedom. The long 
and severe course of mental application that 
had kept his entire energies centred in one 
field, that of text-books and lectures, which 
had been of the most important benefit to 
his head, had taken no note of the existence 
of his heart, and had reduced him to a mea- 
4 


does not constitute the best preparation for | is not adapted to the nineteenth century. 
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A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


BY ARNE. 


gre shadow, was now atan end. The strain 
suddenly removed, his whole being, through 
its tingling pulses, went dancing along un- 
accustomed roads, in a grand celebration 
and jubilee, and he began to discover that 
the age of four-and-twenty was still the age 
of youth. 

Excitedly and buoyantly stepping back 
and forth in his chamber, convincing him- 
self that he was truly in no wise shackled, 
the novel sense of liberty sought expression 
outwardly. He threw aside his coat, array- 
ing himself in a fantastic, many-hued, patched 
and tattered dressing-gown, the tough hero 
of many battles, in which he rushed over 
to a long shelf of grim-looking calf-bound 
books, and shook his fist violently at them. 
He then looked up defiantly to the top of 
the cupboard from whence a skull that had 
long since lost its teeth was grinning down 
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at him, and returned the grin with extrava- 
gant grimace, pulled open the door of a 
long narrow closet where a solitary skeleton 


was standing in an attitude of profound dis- | 


may, and exclaimed in an indescribable tone, 
“Ah, you old brute!” kicked over a box 
of bones, and finally ended his triumphal 
progress by flinging wide the window to the 


breeze, and stretching forth his arms as if | 


they were wings, and he must needs fly. 
The fresh April air was life to his senses, 
it cooled his hot temples and refreshed his 
heart. The strong spring sun poured down 
its wealth upon the earth, and made even 
the town glad. ‘There was a glimpse to be 
had of the rich blue sky that reached so im- 


breeze that blew down upon him from the 
mountain, he felt as if it were spring too in 
his soul. 


hind him in his dingy room, and the future, 


the vague, the hopeful, the brilliant future | 
stretched out before him through the open | 


window. He looked forth curiously, but 
with delight. 


claimed to himself exultingly. 
spring go forth together.” 


To one determination he earnestly came, 
namely, that he would deserve success. 


In the meantime up and down upon the | 
sidewalks beneath him, a slender stream of | 


people constantly went by. The street, 
being an unfashionable retired one, was not 
much frequented, and, if any thought at all of 
the passers-by had entered into his medita- 
tions, he had only connected them with him- 
self as possible patients. The whole world he 
could not now avoid regarding as in some 
measure a prospective lazar-house, from any 
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point of which practice, that necessary ave- 


| nue to fame and prosperity, might open 


towards him. 

But his attention became at length gradu- 
ally arrested by a large, dark, rapidly-moving 
mass that was hurrying down the street upon 
the opposite side. It was a number of his 
fellow-students, the happy Passed, the much 
injured, much-sinned against, Plucked, and 


| those, the free from care, the independent, 


the gay, who had not ventured their fortunes 
at all before the dread tribunal of examiners. 


| They would now pay a visit of congratula- 
| tion to their favourite, Jamie, who had sud- 
| denly and mysteriously disappeared from 
| their midst, when .the day’s sitting of Con- 
penetrably far above the tall tinned steeple. | 
And as he sniffed the keen life-bringing | 


vocation had been dismissed. 
Pausing in front of the open window and 


| beholding him standing there in the full 
| blaze of day in his grotesque attire, and 


|in what they chose to consider a senti- 
It seemed to him that all his past lay be- | 


mental attitude, it was not in their nature to 
resist a salute. Certain extraordinary sounds 
broke forth, though not loud enough ‘to 
reach the ears of any policeman errant 


| whom an unusual destiny might have im- 
| pelled on that direction. 
“Tt is spring, spring, spring!” he ex- | 
“T and the | 
| forsook him. 
He stood and planned out with splendid | 
achievements this long, long spring-time. | 
Here was no foreshadow of the autumn. If | 
clouds appeared upon the horizon, they | 


were rose-tinted ones, tinted by the dawn. | antics that would have been wonderful in a 


| wanderoo. 


On an occasion of this kind Mr. James 
Rossél’s genius or inventive faculty never 
He now bent himself down 
half-way out of the window to reply, and 
from this position entered into an animated 
conversation with his delighted friends, dur- 
ing which he expressed himself by means of 


In the midst of an exhibition more origi- 
nal even than any that had gone before, he 
became aware that another object of interest 
than himself was occupying the minds of the 
group opposite. Pausing, his glance followed 
theirs and went downwards. 

It was only a young lady who approached, 
and who from a pair of the most beautiful 
dark eyes looked up at him in astonish- 
ment. 

I have said, a young lady. But Mr. James 











Rossel could by no means, at least at first, 
give that account of the affair. Shot at thus 
by those dark and radiant arrows, he felt a 
peculiar quivering along every nerve of sen- 
sation, and, stammeringly, he wondered and 
questioned if it were a vision, a revelation, 
or a dream that had floated up to him on 
the breath of a fine odour from a foreign | 
world. With his mouth and his eyes wide | 
open he leaned out transfixed, while his con- | 
fused impression of black and white striped | 
drapery, quaintly gauze-frilled throat, and 
‘* basilisken and vampyren ” glances floated 
on down the sidewalk and out of sight. 

“ Am I then turned into a salt-pillar by a | 
woman’s gaze?” he exclaimed at last com. | 
ing to himself, and forgetting the true history 
of Lot’s wife. 

His friends, with a thousand sallies on | 
their lips, were rushing across the street and 
into the house. 

It was with a strange feeling that he went | 
forth to meet them, for within the last five | 
minutes he had risen from a medical student | 
into a man. 
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proceeded to congratulate him upon his 
successful University career, just termin- 
ated. This, he said, had been a credit 
not only to Jim himself, but to him, the 
Judge. All expenses and anxieties were 
thus amply repaid. He, Jim, was now mas- 
ter of a profession which, with attention and 
prudence, and the skill that must necessarily 
follow, would no doubt soon yield him a 
handsome income. 

Here occurred something that orally 


| would have been expressed by a slight 


clearing of the throat, but which on paper 


| took the form of a long dash. 


The writer then went on to state that he 
had on that day made over to his nephew 
absolutely the sum of $5,000, which was at 


| present lying in a certain bank, and bearing 


interest at the rate of seven per cent., add- 
ing a counsel to leave it there, and to use 


| the interest alone, until such time as altered 


circumstances, or some unforeseen exigency, 

might demand the drawing of the whole. 
The conclusion of the letter conveyed, 

with equal delicacy and decision, the hint 


| that Jim was not to look for any further 


CHAPTER II. 


OUR or five weeks passed, and posted 

upon the stone walls of a house in a 

more central and popular street, were to be 

seen two strips of paper, disposed diagon- 

ally, upon which was printed, in large black 
type, the legend: 


Dr. JAMES ROSSEL. 


Sitting within this, his domain, one morn- 
ing, he received from his uncle, the Judge, a 
letter, of which the following is a faithful 
sketch :— 

The letter writer began by addressing the 
letter receiver as his dear Jim. Referring 
first to the gratification which he had ever 
derived from a correspondence carried on, 
at least upon Jim’s side, with a constancy 
that furnished a model for all nephews, he | 





| assistance from his uncle, at least for the 


present. He need not point out, he ob- 
served, that this was by no means the pro- 


| vision which he had intended making for his 


dear nephew, but the fact was, that he him- 
self was entering, or about entering, into 
plans which, until very recently, he had not 
anticipated, and which if carried out, would, 
for the future materially alter their mutual 
relations. Unfortunately, he could not now 
speak more explicitly, but he desired at 
least this much of an understanding between 
them, that his nephew might not, at the very 
outset of his career, set sail under false 


| colours. 


Hoping that they would meet during the 
course of the summer, he remained his dear 
Jim’s ever affectionate uncle. 

“ As an uncle and a Judge,” thought Jim, 
putting down the letter. 

If he had been building any air-castles on 
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the foundation of a possible inheritance 
from that quarter, they were now effectually 
popped over by this unexpected Post-fall. | 
That such air-architecture would have been 
but natural is evident, from the fact that his 
wifeless and childless relative had in part | 
adopted and educated him, and this, not- 
withstanding other good claims upon that | 
relative’s affections and means. Perhaps, | 
however, this change in his prospects was 
more a matter of chagrin to him than of real 
regret. Certain little contemplated ar- | 
rangements must be foregone, it was true, 
but what of that? The great question of | 
life and work was no more and no less to be | 
faced now than before. 

Giving a few sighs then toa fortune which | 
he had lost before possessing, he began | 
whistling softly to himself, while his thoughts | 
strayed far from both inheritances and uncles. 





Dr. James Rossél might now be said to | 
be fairly on his own feet at last. Practically | 
beginning the world, he found himself pos- | 
sessor of a brave heart and a determined | 


head, in his pocket a quite slender purse, | 
and in his soul an admirably clear photo- | 
graph of a pair of dark eyes. 

Yes, it must be confessed that since the | 
day upon which that vision revealed itself to | 
him from the sidewalk, he had not only per- | 
sistently treasured its memory, but had en- 
deavoured to get another and a fairer view 
of the reality. He did not profess to have 
fallen in love at first sight with a girl, if girl | 
she was to be, of whom he knew nothing | 
whatever, not even the name. But he did | 
profess to entertain an earnest curiosity to 
meet once more the glance that had sent so | 
extraordinary a thrill through him. He had 
already discussed that thrill with himself | 
several times. It might have been a chill | 
instead, precursor of the disagreeable cold in 
in his head that had soon after attacked 
him ; or the shock of surprise at finding 
himself performing before an unbidden aud- 
ience ; a neuralgic or rheumatic affection. | 


| ence. 


| of black gossamer veils. 





But at all these suggestions, after carefully | 
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considering them, he shook his head. A 
nobler chord had been touched. 

Up to this moment he had not been very 
much in the habit of looking at ladies, hav- 


| ing, indeed, beén too engrossed with the 


anatomy of the human frame in the abstract, 


| to pay particular attention to the mere ex- 


ternal individual appearance. And now that 
he had begun his quest for the unknown, he 
could not help being struck by many things 
in the course of his investigations, all of 
which he carefully laid up for future refer- 
His search, however, continued to be 
in vain. In vain had he paraded the streets, 
stared out of his own and into shop and 


| other windows, attended church morning 


and evening, and the choral litany in the 
afternoon. Under innumerable coquettish 
hats had he looked, and through an infinity 
He saw many 
pairs of eyes, and many varied expressions 
therein of sweetness, of archness, or of intel 
lect, but never all these combined as he 
saw them in the invisible, faithful picture 
that had been taken at one brief glance in 
the April sun. 

While thus softly whistling and reflecting, 
his door unceremoniously opened, admitting 
a young friend and fellow doctor from the 
flat above, who was known in his own fami- 
liar circle by the silvery-sounding name of 
Spoons. 

He was smoking a long pipe, and he pro- 
ceeded to make himself comfortable. When 
he was finally settled in a chair, which he 
had tilted back against the wall at a some- 
what alarming angle, he looked at his host 
for the first time, and said to him in an easy 


| voice— 


* And how goes the world with you this 
morning, Jamie, my boy?  Indifferently 
well, I should say ; for upon a closer exam- 
ination, I see that you look a little, just a 
little, you know, like a love-sick girl pining 
for the man in the moon.” 

Jamie became slightly confused, as if he 
had really been detected moon-gazing. He 











laughed, however, and his eye falling upon 
the lately-received letter, he tossed it across 
to his friend, saying— 

“Read that, Spoons !” 

Spoons took it leisurely. Before either 
opening it, or even examining the address, 
he cast a quick observant glance at the 
countenance before him. 

“ It strikes me, Jim,” he remarked, “ that 


this is about to be a case of ‘my prophetic | 


soul, my uncle !’” 

He read the letter attentively. 

“H’m!” said he, oracularly, after folding 
it up again. 

“Does my uncle,” he then asked, “ carry 
his bank and railroad-stock, saw-mills, ef 
cetera, into the kingdom of heaven with him 
intact ?” 

“Only into that of matrimony, I imagine,” 
replied Jim. 


lightenment. 

There was a pause ; a second pipe was 
lit, and smoked even more slowly than the 
first. It became a question if any further 
conversation was to ensue. 

Suddenly, however, the silence was bro- 
ken by Spoons. 

“‘ My dear sir,” he exclaimed, and he had 
so exactly caught the intonation of the phy- 
sician about to pronounce a judgment, that 
Jim involuntarily looked up. ‘ What you 
want is sea-air.” 

“ Sea-air ; sea-air?” repeated Jim. ‘“ You 
don’t mean anything so atrocious as that I 
want to see myself an heir, do you?” 

“Not precisely,” said Spoons, smiling. 
‘“‘ But there, read that,” and he in his turn 
tossed a letter over to the other. 

It was addressed to Spoons, and con- 
tained an invitation to that young physician 
to take immediate advantage of a very good 
opening that had just presented itself up the 
country. The former aged physician had re- 
cently died, the practice was in admirable 
standing, the country charming, the neigh- 
bourhood desirable, and so on. 


| summer in a worse. 
Spoons gave a short series of nods of en- | 
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“ There, you see,” said Spoons, becoming 
animated. ‘“ Country air, village life, fish- 
ing, boating, pic-nicing, driving about on 
your rounds in the fragrant morning, with 
the atmosphere redolent of new-mown hay 
and clover, fresh milk, unsophisticated na- 
tures, health, and fortune! That settles me. 
Now for you, Jamie, my boy. I havea pro- 
posal to make to you, and that’s what 
brought me down just now.” 

He then proceeded to give an elegant de- 
scription of certain salt-water summer re- 
sorts down the river. The proprietor of the 
hotel at one of these places had made him 


| certain offers if he would consent to accom- 


pany him thither as resident physician during 
the approaching season. 

“ The position is not overpoweringly bril- 
liant,” said he, “but a fellow might spend a 
The management of 
the T— hotel cannot be impeached, mine 
host is a prince, the labour light,” and, in 
short, this offer he now proposed that Jim 
should accept in his place, as he had fully 
made up his mind to leave at once for the 


| country. 


“Is this the hotel under whose front ver- 
andah the whale is advertised to spout ?” 
asked Jim. 

“Thesame. You will find there whales, 
seals, porpoises, and I dare say a good 
variety of gulls.” 

“You are a friendly fellow, Spoons,” ex- 
claimed Jim, reaching out his hand. “I am 
infinitely obliged to you, and if you think 
that positively no objections would be raised 
to my going instead of you, why I grate- 
fully accept.” 

“None in the least. So that’s all right. 
Be ready to leave by the last of June, and 
now ta-ta.” 


CHAPTER III. 


T was during one of these same spring 
months, either in the latter part of April 
or the beginning of May, that two travellers, 
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a middle-aged and a young lady, stood 
knocking at the door of a country mansion. 
The mansion was built on the banks of a 
beautiful river, and the river flowed out of | 
the North. 

And when the hostess herself opened the | 
door, she gave a little scream of surprise, | 
and immediately afterwards another different | 
one of delight, before she fell heartily to 
kissing the travellers, who kissed her as 
heartily in return. 

“* But, dear Aunt Meiklejohn,” she began, 
drawing them into a handsomely-furnished, 
sun-filled, flower-blooming parlour, where 
two canaries sang charmingly at the top of 
their voices. 

“| know, my dear,” returned Mrs. Meikle- 
john, “that we left town intending to pro- 
ceed first to the West ; but Klari, for whom 
your lovely place has an extraordinary fasci- 
nation, and whom I believe you must all 
have bewitched the last time she was here, 
begged me, after we were fairly on our way, 
to pay our first visit to Cousin Margaretta. I | 
really do not know how I was thus over- | 
persuaded to change my plans for this Miss 
Caprice, but so it is. We turned back from | 
P—, my dear ; and you did not receive my 
telegram ?” 

Mercantile pursuits were not quite hap- 
pily combined with telegraphy in the village, 
and messages were sometimes delayed. Mrs. 
Meiklejohn’s, however, arrived quite safely 
a few minutes after herself, with her niece’s 
groceries. 


welcome to their friends in that hospitable 
house, as the flowers themselves in May. 

Klari took her cousin aside on the first 
opportunity. 

“You have heard of Macchiavelli?” 
asked she, anxiously. 

Margaretta hesitated. “There was the 
Doge of Venice, and Massaniello P 

“T feel so wretchedly artful,” Klari went 
on hurriedly. ‘You see, dear Margaretta, 


| But with me it is quite different. 
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all this change of plan is a scheme of my 
own to prevent myself from accompanying 
aunt to the West, and to get away, if possi- 
ble, for a few weeks from the grand, all-ab- 
sorbing, tiresome question of my marriage.” 

““Your marriage, dear Klari? You are 
then engaged, and have not told me!” 

No, indeed, dear, Iam not. The Fates 
have not yet been so benignant. It is only 


| that aunt has fully made up her mind that I 
| shall marry, and at once. 


Ah, you don’t 
know what that means. Or rather, you and 
your husband fell in love with each other so 


| earnestly, so exclusively, and so immediately, 


that aunt had no occasion to worry you. 
You know 
that I have never thought of marrying, and 
for that very reason I have got on so hap- 


pily until now. Not having any designs 


| upon my gentlemen acquaintances, I have 


always been quite frank towards them.” 
“Yes, you have always been a great flirt, 


| Klari,” said Margaretta. 


Klari shook her head. ‘“ No,” said she 


| sadly, “every one misunderstands me. But 


what I wished to say is that now everything 
is so different. To the feeling of fearless- 


| ness and independence with which I have 
| always met the approach of gentlemen there 


has suddenly succeeded another of the most 
uncomfortable restraint. I feel myself to be 
like a bag of potatoes or a cart-load of cab- 


| bages and other vegetables standing in the 


market, labelled, ‘ This lot for disposal.’ I 


| dare scarcely raise my eyes.” 
But telegram or no telegram, Mrs. and | 
Miss Meiklejohn would still have been as | 


“And that is perhaps as well for the 
peace of mind of these same approaching 
gentlemen,” said Margaretta. 

“And then the consequent life that we 
have been leading,” continued Klari. ‘I 
consider the whole affair more like market- 
ing than anything else, as I have already 
said, but aunt treats it in a martial spirit, 
and campaigns. Of course dress is our 
mitrailleuse, and for months past, dear Mar- 
garetta, it seems to me that I have been 
occupied upon nothing but dressing and 
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undressing. ‘ Dress well that you may attract 
attention. Being dressed, show yourself in 
as many places as possible ;’ these, with ‘ Eat 


much that you may continue to be fat and | 


rosy,’ constitute aunt’s bugle calls when she 
is not shouting through her trumpet: ‘ Get 
married !’” 

‘“‘ But you used formerly to delight in 
gaiety.” 

“ Yes, but that was gaiety for its own sake, 
not gaiety as now with a humiliating, matri- 
monial arriére-pensée. 


have longed to be with you here in this 


sweet Sainte des Eaux, far from the pomps | 
of battle, and with even my war-implements | 


safely packed up in my trunks! 
as usual has shut up her house in town for 
the summer, and we have entered on another 
phase. Our present destination is this little 
Western country town, celebrated, I believe, 
for two or three remarkable and desirable 
partis. So you see we are carrying the war 
into Africa. Ah, if aunt would but consent 


to let me remain here with you for a while ! 
You would keep me, dear, would you not?” | 

‘Dear child, replied Margaretta,” affec- 
tionately stroking her cousin’s arm, “ entrust 


it to me. I will myself speak to Aunt 
Meiklejohn. But Klari,” she added with 
some hesitation, “ you will not surely deny 
that it is the duty of every young lady, 
especially of those who like you, (and as I my- 
self formerly did), depend entirely upon the 
bounty of others, sooner or later to settle 
herself in life.” 

“Ves, I know,” answered Klari despond- 
ingly. “ That is just what Aunt Meiklejohn 
is constantly saying.” 

That handsome and persevering cam- 
paigner gave her elder niece an opportunity 
of pressing her demands the very next 
morning. 

The three ladies were alone. Kari lolled, 
with many cushions at her back, in the cor- 
ner of a large sofa near the window, utterly 
indifferent to the conversation, and with an 


And if you knew, | 
dear Margaretta, how tired I am, and how I | 


Now, aunt | 





appearance of the greatest listlessness, oc- 
casionally looking out upon the river as the 
sound of a wave coming ashore met her 
ear. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn, keenly aware of this 
lack of interest, sat up. 

“‘ My dear Margaretta,” said she, in a tone 
of importance, “I wish to appeal to you as 
a woman of sense. You observe Klari? 
Just in that manner has she gone through 
the greater part of this past winter. I have 
had a dressmaker in the house constantly 
for months. I have accepted every invita- 
tion that has been sent us. I purchased 
tickets to the rink, and had Klari dress for 
both masquerades. I gave 5 o’clock teas, 
tobogganing and snow-shoe parties, two 
dances and three musicales, besides attend- 
ing every concert and reading that was 


| worth attending, and taking tables at two 


bazaars. No girl ever had so many chances 
placed directly in her way. And yet what 
is the result of my winter’s work ?” 

She paused. No reply. Margaretta sat 
in an attitude of listening attention, and 
Klari had not moved. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn continued, “ Before we 
left town, there were at least four, 1 might 
indeed say five, advantageous alliances at 
her disposal, if she had but given the slight- 
est encouragement to any of the amiable 
suitors. But her manner towards them to 
the last, at least in my presence, was that of 
a cold queen.” 

“The amiable suitor who led the forlorn 
hope,” now observed Klari, but never drop- 
ping her listless air, ‘“ being the little, old, 
oily, auburn-wigged Mr. Augustus Spicer ; 
sO you can judge of the others.” 

“They were advantageous alliances,” 
replied Mrs. Meiklejohn with emphasis. 
“When I first adopted Klari after your 
marriage, Margaretta, no one was more bril- 
liant and more sought after than she. I 
anticipated for her a splendid future. But 
the years passed on, and she evinced no 
desire to alter her position. It is one of my 
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firmly settled habits, adopted after consci- 
entious convictions, never under any cir- 
cumstances to tell my own age or that of 
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with me for a while. It is my opinion that 
she is fagged out. Here she will have per- 
fect quiet, both physical and mental, rest 


any of my family, but there can be no im- | from the subjects that have lately occupied 


prudence in stating here at this moment that | 
Klari has now reached the age of three-and- | 
twenty. And at three-and-twenty it is no | 
longer optional, it is imperative, that a young | 
lady should marry. Yet Klari, who fasci- | 
nates when she chooses, now chooses abso- 
lutely to repel. And this notwithstanding | 
my anxiety to see her well settled, which I | 
do not hide from her, and my daily-repeated | 
maxims. I assure you, Margaretta, that I | 
am not only deeply mortified at Klari’s | 
behaviour, but I am utterly puzzled to ac- 
count for the extraordinary change that has | 
come over her.”’ 

“Dear Aunt Meiklejohn,’ interposed 
Margaretta at this point, “you began by 
appealing to me as a sensible woman, and I 
now propose that instead of taking Kari | 
with you to repeat the scenes which she has 
just gone through, you should leave her 


her ; in facta complete change in every way 
that cannot but be beneficial to her. I have 
a theory, you know, that the country is a 
kind of medicine, of a little of which every 


| system occasionally stands in need.” 


Klari listening to the shore-coming waves 
with one ear, and to the hum of voices with 


| the other, raised dark eyes of gratitude to 


her cousin. 

Mrs. Meiklejohn hesitated. Butbeingreally 
puzzled over Klari’s present state of mind, 
here was a safe chance of respite from the 


riddle for a few weeks at least, which after 
| some reflection, she thought it best to ac- 
| cept. 


So she finally gave her consent, and 


a few days afterwards went away down the 
| river, a blessing, as has sometimes hap- 
pened, brightening as it took its flight. 


( To be continued. ) 





MOHAMMED AND 


HE appearance of a work such as that 
of Mr. Smith,* and the fact that the 


four lectures of which it consists were 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great | 


Britain, and by a master in one of the great 
public schools of England, are signs of the 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


culture towards opinions differing from their 
own. A generation ago the work would have 
met with a storm of opprobrium from all 
quarters: now it is received with sympathetic 


| appreciation and praise. This increasing ten- 


increasing toleration evinced by men of | 





* Mohammed and Mohammedanism. "Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britdin, 
in February and March, 1874. By R. Bosworth 
Smith, M. A., Assistant Master in Harrow School ; 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1874 ; New York: Harper & 
Bros, 1875; Toronto: Adam, Stevenson & Co. 
[The quotations throughout the present article are 
from Mr. Smith’s work, unless otherwise credited. ] 


derness of treatment of other people’s ideas 
has been especially noticeable during the 
last fifteen years, since the publication of 
the late Mr. Mill’s noble essay on “ Liberty ;” 
and is, perhaps, as much due to that work as 
to any other cause. Be the causes what they 
may, however, the fact is patent, and, is one 
for which all liberal-minded men have much 
reason for thankfulness. It is indeed with a 
sense of shame that every large-hearted. 
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Christian, who holds that the universal 
charity which his religion inculcates was 
intended to be something more than mere 
profession, must recollect that it is only 
within the present generation—after twelve 
hundred years of libel and vilification—that 
the character of the man who founded a 
religion which is the creed of one-sixth of 
the human race, is becoming appreciated at 
its true worth, and his name and memory 
relieved from the calumnious aspersions of 
those professing a nobler and purer faith ; to 
whom he has been, sometimes Antichrist, 
sometimes the Man of Sin, sometimes the 
Little Horn, or Gog and Magog in one, ora 
Devil, a first born child of Satan *—an im- 
postor always.t Mr. Smith’s eloquent book 
is in fact the first really popular account of 


the life and religion of the great Arabian | 


prophet which has appeared in the English 
language. As such it will be hailed with 
pleasure by all who value freedom of con- 
science, and will no doubt mark an epoch in 
the popular appreciation of the man and the 


creed which are its subject. Such being the | 


character of the work, it seems to us that it 


may serve a useful purpose to give our | 
readers a brief summary of its contents, and | 


a short sketch of the career of the great 
Prophet. Previous to doing so, however, it 


* Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, pp. 
61-4. 


+ Even while we write, the half-a-million of 
children in the Public Schools of Ontario are, 


through the medium of Authorised Text Books, 


being taught to look upon Mohammed as a common 
impostor. It is but a few months back, too, that one 
of the most celebrated English preachers of the Gos- 
pel, in one of the largest churches in Toronto, an 


edifice devoted to the service of the God of Truth, | 


in a discourse delivered to a congregation of some 


two thousand people, is reported to have used the | 


words, ‘‘the impostures of the Prophet of Mecca.” 
See a report of a sermon, by the Rev. Gervase Smith, 
in the Toronto Glode, of 21st September, 1874. When 
there is so plentiful a lack of knowledge on the part of 
public teachers, the depth of ignorance of the taught 
must indeed be such as no plummet can fathom. 
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may be as well to dispose at once of the 
charge of imposture. . 

On this point Carlyle, writing over thirty 
years ago, says: ‘‘I confess I can make no- 
| thing of the critic, in these times, who would 
accuse Mahomet of deceit prepense ; of con- 
scious deceit generally, or perhaps at all ; still 
more, of living in a mere element of conscious 
deceit, and writing this Koran as a forger 
| and juggler would have done! Every candid 
| eye, I think, will read this Koran far other- 
| wise than so. It is the confused ferment of 
a great rude human soul fervent, 
| earnest. Sincerity, in all senses, 
seems to me the merit of the Koran.”* The 
| Rev. J. M. Rodwell, author of the best trans- 
| lation of the Koran into English, says: “‘ The 
| evidence rather shows that in all he did and 





| wrote, Mohammed was actuated by a sincere 
| desire to deliver his countrymen from the 
| grossness of debasing idolatries—that he was 
| urged on by an intense desire to proclaim the 
| great truth of the Unity of the Godhead 
| which had taken full possession of his own 
soul.”+ The late Emanuel Deutsch, perhaps 
| the greatest oriental scholar of the age says: 
‘“Mohammed, whatever view of his character 
|. . . be held, has earned a place in the 
| golden book of Humanity.”{ Another able 
reviewer, writing in the strictly orthodox 
| organ of the English nonconformists, says : 
| “We may dismiss without examination the 
| exploded theory that once looked on Maho- 
met as a conscious impostor from the begin- 
| ning of his career to the end. Of 
Mahomet’s thorough sincerity, of his honest 
| faith in the truth of his own mission, at all 
events, during the first stages of his career, 
there can, we think, be no reasonable doubt; 
indeed, the opposite view seems no longer to 
have any adherents of whom much heed may 


be taken. The early Suras carry 


| with them the stamp of perfect sincerity 


* Heroes and Hero-worship. 


+ Preface to his translation of the Koran, p. xxi. 
1861. 


¢ Literary Remains, Article ‘‘ Islam,” p. 64 
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These early chapters are the outpourings of 
the heart of the man himself, ofa 


man whose whole soul is given up to the | 
contemplation of the goodness of God, and | 
of the ingratitude and wickedness of man- | 


kind. It is only gradually that Mahomet 
assumes the character of a preacher, of a 
Prophet sent by God to announce to man the 
last revelation of His will. How far then was 
he sincere, and, if sincere, how far was he 
justified in thus assuming the character of a 





divine messenger? Of his sincerity, as we 
have already said, there can be no doubt. It 
is impossible to conceive any motive, except 
faith in his own mission, which could have 
borne him up through the contempt and per- 
secution which he underwent as long as he 
abode at Mecca.”* Mr. Smith’s own opinion 
will be evident as we proceed. Having to | 
some extent cleared the ground of prejudice, 
we proceed to the contents of his book, 
hoping that our imperfect summary may | 
induce our readers to go to the work itself | 
for fuller information. 

Previous to the birth of Mohammed, and 
from time immemorial, Arabia had “been | 
split up into a vast number of independent | 
tribes, always at war with each other. The | 
scanty sustenance which an arid soil yielded, 
they were fain to eke out either by trading | 
themselves, or by plundering others who 
conducted caravans along the sea coast. 
Their hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them. Nor were they 
as uncivilized as has often been supposed. 
They were as passionately fond of poetry 
as they were of war and plunder.” What the | 
Olympic games did for Greece, the annual | 
fairs at Okatz and Mujanira did for Arabia. | 
“Here tribes made up their dissensions, | 
exchanged prisoners of war, and competed | 
with one another in extempore poetic con- | 
tests.” Each tribe had its poet-laureate, and | 
the best poems were transcribed in letters of | 
gold, or suspended on the wall of the en- 


* British Quarterly Review, January, 1872, Article 
** Mahomet,” p, 60. 





trance of the Kaaba at Mecca, where they 
could be seen by every pilgrim who might 
visit the most sacred place in the country. 
“There was a wild chivalry too, about them, 
a contempt for danger and a sensibility to 
honour, which lends a charm to all we hear 
of their loves and their wars, their greed and 
their hospitality, their rapine and their re- 
venge. The Bedouin has been the same in 
these respects in all ages. ‘ Be good enough 


| to take off that garment of yours,’ says the 


Bedouin robber politely to his victim ; ‘it is 


| wanted by my wife,’ and the victim submits, 


with as good a grace as he can muster, to the 


somewhat unreasonable demands of a hy- 
| pothetical lady.” 
| the country. 


Such were the people of 
With regard to their religion, 


| our author says: “ There is reason to believe 


that both the great religions of the Eastern 
world existing in [Mohammed’s] time, Sabz- 


| anism, that is, and Magianism, had been, in 


their origin at least, vaguely monotheistic. 
They had passed through the inevitable 


| stages of spirituality, misunderstanding, de- 


cline, and lastly, intentional corruption, till 
the God whom Abraham, according to the 
well-known Mussulman legend, had been the 
first to worship, because, while He made the 


| stars and sun to rise and set, He never rose 


nor set Himself, had withdrawn behind them 


| altogether ; the heavenly bodies, from being 
| symbols, had become the thing symbolized ; 
| temples were erected in their honour, and 


idols filled the temples. And as with Sabe- 


| anism, so with Magianism ; Orrauzd and Ahri- 


man were no longer the principles brought 


| into existence, or existing by the permission 


of the one true God. Fire had itself 


| become the Divinity ; and what offering 


could be more acceptable to such a god 
than the human victim, overwhelmed by the 
mysterious flame whose divine power he 
denied.” Besides these two religions, there 
was also the grossest Fetishism, “ the 
worship of stocks and stones, or of the grim 
array of 360 idols in the Kaaba; among 
which the aerolite, once believed to have 
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been of dazzling whiteness, but long since 
blackened by the kisses of sinful men, was at 
once the most ancient and the most sacred.” 
It would seem also that corrupted forms of 
both Judaism and Christianity were not un- 
known in the peninsula. 

Such were the people and such their reli- | 
gions at the time of Mohammed’s advent. 
But this was not all. It would seem that 
there was also “a general social and relig- | 
ious upheaving at the head of which the | 
Prophet placed himself, and which partly | 
carried him on with it, partly he himself | 
carried it on ; the train was already laid, and | 
the spark from heaven was all that was 
needed to set the Arab world ablaze.” Ara- 
bia was expecting her prophet. The Jews 
in Arabia are said to have watched for his 
appearance. And at last he came. 

Under such circumstances, and in the | 
year 571* was born Mohammed, at Mecca, 
the holy city of Arabia, and of the tribe of | 
Koreish, the noblest stock of the country. | 
Of earthly possessions he had few or none. | 
In early life he was a shepherd. “ His tend- | 
ing his employer’s flocks ; 
Syria ; 





his journeys to | 
possibly his short-lived friendship 
there with Sergius or Bahira, a Nestorian 
monk ; his famous vow to succour the op- | 
pressed ; his employment by Kadijah in a 
trade venture, and his subsequent happy | 
marriage with her, are about the only note- | 
worthy external incidents. Up to the age | 
of forty there is nothing to show that any | 
serious scruple had occurred to him as to 
the worship of idols, and in particular of 
the Black Stone, of which his family were the | 
hereditary guardians.” He would often re- 
tire to the caverns of Mount Hira “for soli- 
tude, meditation, and prayer. He was 
melancholic in temperament” and subject 
to epileptic fits. “ Dejection alternated with 
excitement ; these gave place to ecstacy or 


* Some authors give 569 or 570 as the date of 
Mohammed’s birth, but Mr. Deutsch gives 571, and 
his authority on such a point is probably conclusive. 
See ‘‘ Literary Remains,”’ p. 68. 
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dreams ; and in a dream, or trance, or fit, 
he saw an angel in human form, but flooded 
with celestial light, and displaying a silver 
roll. ‘Read,’ said the angel. ‘I cannot 
read,’ said Mohammed. The injunction and 
the answer were twice repeated. ‘ Read’ at 
last cried the angel, ‘in the name of the 
Lord, who created man out ofa clot of blood; 
read, in the name of the Most High, who 
taught man the use of the pen, who sheds on 
his’soul the ray of knowledge, and teaches 
him what before he knew not.’ Upon this 
Mohammed felt the heavenly inspiration, 
and read the decrees of God, which he after- 
wards promulgated in the Koran. Then 
came the announcement, ‘O Mohammed, 


| of a truth thou art the Prophet of God, and 


I am his angel Gabriel.’ This was the crisis 
of Mohammed’s life. It was his call to re- 
nounce idolatry, and to take the office of a 
prophet. Like Isaiah, he could not at first 
believe that so unworthy an instrument could 
be chosen for such a purpose. 

| Trembling and agitated, Mohammed ‘Settee 


| to Kadijah and told her his vision and his 


agony of mind.” She reassured him, 
soothed him, and ended by becoming his 
first convert. Zeid and Waraka were the 
next to believe in him. But Mohammed 
himself was not satisfied. ‘ A long period of 
hesitation, doubt, and preparation followed.” 


‘At one time he thought of suicide, but was 


restrained by an unseen hand. In three 
years only fourteen proselytes attached them- 
selves to him. “His rising hopes were 
crushed. People pointed the finger of scorn 
at him as he passed by: ‘There goeth the 
son of Abdallah, who hath his converse 
with the heavens.’ They called him a driv- 
eller, a star-gazer, a maniac-poet. His uncles 
sneered, and the main body of the citizens 
treated him with contemptuous indifference. 
iicrs ons At times his distress was in- 
supportable : 
‘ And had not his poor heart 
Spoken with that, which being every where 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.’ 
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But out of weakness came forth strength at | 
last ; out of doubt certainty ; out of humili- | 
ation victory. Another vision, in which he | 
was commanded to preach publicly, fol- | 
lowed ; and now he called the Koreishites | 
together, those who had most to lose and | 
least to gain by reform, and boldly an- | 
nounced his mission. They tried persuasion, 
entreaties, bribes, and threats. ‘Should | 
they array against me the sun on my right | 
hand, and the moon on my left,’ said Mo- 
hammed, ‘ yet while God should command 
me I would not renounce my purpose.’ 
These are not the words, nor this the 
course of an impostor. Ten years passed 
away ; his doctrine fought its way amidst 
the greatest disccuragements and dangers 
by purely moral means. Kadijah was dead ; 
Abu Taleb, his uncle and protector, died 
also. Most of Mohammed’s disciples had 
taken refuge in Abyssinia, and at last Mo- 
hammed himself was driven to fly for his 
life, with one companion, his early convert, 
Abu Bakr. For three days he lay concealed 
The 


in a cavern, a league from Mecca. 
Koreishite pursuers scoured the country, 
thirsting for his blood. They approached | 


the cavern. ‘We are only two,’ said his 
trembling companion. ‘There is a third,’ 
said Mohammed ; ‘it is God himself.’ The | 
Koreishites reached the cave ; a spider, we 
are told, had woven its web across the | 
mouth, and a pigeon was sitting on its nest 
in seemingly undisturbed repose. The 
Koreishites retreated, for it was evident the 
solitude of the place was unviolated ; and 
by a sound instinct, one of the sublimest 
stories in all history has been made the era | 
of Mohammedan Chronology.” Respecting | 
the facts of Mohammed’s life thus far, Mr. | 
Smith goes on to remark truly that no one 
“could have done what Mohammed did 
without the most profound faith in the reality | 
and goodness of his cause. Fairly con- | 
sidered, there is no single trait in his charac- | 
ter up to the time of the Hegira which cal- 
umny itself could couple: with imposture ; 





on the contrary, there is everything to prove 
the real enthusiast arriving slowly and pain- 
fully at what he believed to be the truth.” 
Gibbon exaggerates nothing when he says, 
“that no incipient prophet ever passed 
through so severe an ordeal as Mohammed.” 
The subsequent events of his career may be 


| briefly told. After his flight to Medina his 


followers seem to have rapidly increased. He 
becomes strong enough to make a treaty 
with the rulers of Mecca, on a breach of 
which he marches against the holy city. His 
enemies meet him on the way, submit and 


| become converts, and the Prophet enters 


the city in triumph. The holy place is puri- 
fied and the idols are cast down, with the me- 
morable words, “ Truth is come, let false- 
hood disappear.” One by one the Arabian 
tribes are gathered into the faith of Allah, 
and the obedience of the Prophet, who now 
adds to that character, that of founder of a 
nation, and founder of an empire. In the 
tenth year of the Hegira he undertook his 
last solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, with over 
40,000 disciples, and there on Mount Arafat 
blessed them, like Moses, and repeated his 
last exhortations; chiefly telling them to 


| protect the weak, the poor, and the women, 
| and to abstain from usury. 


And then 
comes the last grand scene of all when, just 


| as the great Arabian was girding up his 


strength to measure it against the mighty 
Empire of Rome, he was called away by a 
higher Power, as he had always told his 


doubting followers he must be, and “‘ Omar, 


the Simon Peter of Islam, in the agony of 
his grief drew his scimitar and wildly rush- 
ing in among the weeping Mussulmans swore 
that he would strike off the head of any one 
who dared to say that the Prophet was dead 
—the Prophet could not be dead—it was 


| by a gentle reminder of what the Prophet 


himself had always taught, that the venerable 
Abu Bakr, the earliest of the Prophet’s 
friends, and his successor in the Kaliphate, 
calmed his excitement: ‘Is it then Mo- 
hammed, or the God of Mohammed, that 
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we have learned to worship?’ Thus then, 

on the 8th of June, 632, in the sixty-second 
year of his age and the tenth of the Hegira, 
he died, his head upon the lap of his beloved 
wife, Ayesha, his eyes gazing upwards, and 
the words “No, the companions above 

; in Paradise” upon his lips. | 
There seems to be no foundation for the 
legend that his death was due to slow poi- 
son, administered by a Jew to test his divine | 
character. 

Minute and trustworthy accounts have 
been preserved of his personal appearance | 
and private character. He “ was of middle 
height and of a strongly built frame ; his 
head was large, and across his ample fore- | 
head, and above finely arching eyebrows, 
ran a strongly marked vein, which, when he 





was angry, would turn black and throb visi- | 
bly. His eyes were coal black, and piercing | 
in their brightness ; his hair curled slightly ; | 
and along beard, which, like other orientals, | 
he would stroke when in deep thought, | 
added to the general impressiveness of his 


appearance. His step was quick and firm, | 
‘ like that of one descending a hill.’ Between 

his shoulders was the famous mark, the size 

of a pigeon’s egg, which his disciples per- 

sisted in believing to be a sign of his pro- | 
phetic office ; while the light which kindled | 
in his eye, they called the light of prophecy. 
In his intercourse with others he would sit 
silent for a long time together, but truly, his | 
silence was more eloquent than other men’s | 
speech, for the moment speech was called 
for, it was forthcoming in the shape of some 
weighty apothegm or proverb, such as the 
Arabs loved to hear. When he laughed, he 
laughed heartily, shaking his sides, and show- | 
ing his teeth, which ‘ looked as if they were | 
hailstones.’ He was easy of approach to all 
who wished to see him, even as ‘the river 
bank to him that draweth water therefrom.’ 
He was fond of animals, and they were fond | 
of him. He seldom passed a group of chil- 
dren playing, without a few kind words to 


| gin.’ 
| served him from the time I was eight years 


| pearly whiteness of his teeth. 
| simple in all its details. 


| who dropped in to partake of it. 





them ; and he was never the first to with- | 
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draw his hand from the grasp of one who 
offered his. If the warmth of his attach- 
ment may be measured by the depth of his 
friends’ devotion to him, no truer friend than 
Mohammed ever lived. Around him, in 
early days, gathered what was best and 
noblest in Mecca, and in no single instance, 
through all the vicissitudes of his chequered 
life, was the friendship then formed ever 
broken. He wept like a child over the death 
of his faithful servant Zeid. He visited his 
mother’s tomb some fifty years after her 
death, and he wept there because he be- 


| lieved that God had forbidden him to pray 


for her. He was naturally shy and retiring ; 
‘as bashful,’ said Ayesha, ‘as a veiled vir- 
He was kind and forgiving to all. ‘I 


old,’ said his servant Anas, ‘and he never 
scolded ne for anything, though I spoiled 
much.’ The most noteworthy of his exter- 
nal characteristics was a sweet gravity anda 
quiet dignity, which drew involuntary re- 
spect, and which was the best and often the 
only protection he enjoyed from insult. His 
ordinary dress was plain, even to coarseness; 
yet he was fastidious in arranging it to the 
best advantage. He was fond of ablutions 
and fonder still of perfumes ; and he prided 
himself on the neatness of his hair, and the 
His life was 
He lived with his 
wives in a row of humble cottages, separated 
from one another by palm branches cemented 
with mud. He would kindle the fire, sweep 
the floor, and milk the goats himself. He 
slept upon a leathern mat, mended his own 
clothes, and clouted his shoes with his own 
hand. Sometimes for months together he 
did not get a sufficient meal. The little food 
that he had was always shared with those 
Outside 
his house was a bench or gallery, on which 
were always to be found a number of the 
poor who lived entirely on the Prophet's 
generosity and were hence called ‘the peo- 
ple of the bench* His ordinary food was 
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dates and water, or barley bread ; milk and 
honey were luxuries of which he was fond, 
but which he rarely allowed himself. The 
fare of the desert seemed most congenial to 
him, even when sovereign of Arabia.” The 
grand simplicity of his character was main- 
tained to the end. Such is the striking sketch 


given by our author of this most lovable | 


man. One of the truest tests of greatness 
is the amount of personal influence which a 
leader exercises over his followers and those 
who come in contact with him, and his capa- 
city for inspiring them with something of his 
own enthusiasm. 
there can be no question of Mohammed’s 
greatness. 
power in this respect might be given ; per- 


haps the most striking of all is that wonder- | 


ful scene described in the fourth volume of 
Muir’s Life, which is thus sketched by an 


able writer: “It may have been weakness | 


to show the trust and favour which he 
showed to late and unwilling converts. Yet 
it was in the spirit of the highest wisdom, of 


that daring which is oft-times the truest pru- | 


dence—it was in the spirit of a leader who 


could read the hearts of the men he led— | 
that Mohammed won back his discontented | 


followers, the Helpers [of Medina] of his 


early days, by the sublime appeal that he | 
had given the things of earth to the men | 


who cared for the things of earth, but 


to them he had given the higher gift that the | 
Prophet of God had come to dwell among | 
Appeals somewhat of the same kind | 


them. 
are recorded of mere worldly leaders, of 


Alexander and of Cesar ; but no challenge | 
of mere human loyalty could have called | 
forth such a burst of passionate remorse as | 


when the Helpers with one voice answered, 
with tears running down upon their beards, 
that they were content with the lot which 
their Prophet gave them.”* 

With disciples left behind, who had caught 


* “British Quarterly Review,”’ January, 1872 
p- 66. , 
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Judged by such a test | 


Many striking instances of his | 


| so much of their master’s spirit, his death 
| had scarcely an appreciable effect on the 
| progress of his religion. Some of the Arabian 
tribes fall away, but Abu Bakr and Omar 
| soon recall them to their allegiance, and the 
united people, in the name of God and the 
| Prophet, go forth to the conquest of the 
world. And never since the world began had 
| there been seen anything like the triumphant 
| progress of the armies of enthusiasts and 
| fanatics which now burst upon the older 
| empires. Persia and the Eastern Provinces 
| of Rome are conquered almost at once; and 
before the lapse of a century, the faith of 
Mohammed is taught in the temples of 
Cordova and the temples of Samarkand ; and 
| theCaliph of Islam reigns alike on the banks 
of the Jihon, and on the banks of the Tagus ; 
over a region so vast that before it even the 
|; mighty empire of Alexander, and the still 
mightier empire of Rome must hide their 
diminished heads. ‘The temporal reign of 
the Caliph has long since passed away, but 
the religion remains. Spain has been wrested 
from it, but it has more than made up for the 
loss by gains in other directions. In Africa, 
it is making giant strides, so that now it 
embraces the whole northern region between 
the Mediterranean and the fifth parallel of 
north latitude ; and it was only the other day 
we heard of the perturbation among the 
missionaries of South Africa, caused by the 
success of Mohammedan pilgrims in making 
converts there. In India, it probably num- 
bers as believers between fifty and sixty 
millions. ‘‘Within the last eight years a vast 
tract of country, called Western Chinese 
Tartary or Eastern Turkestan, has thrown off 
the yoke of China,” and been added to the 
| list of Mussulman kingdoms. In the East 
| Indian Archipelago, in Java, Sumatra, Borneo 
and Celebes, Islam has raised the natives in 
| the scale of civilization, and long been the 
| dominant faith. It has even crossed the 
| Atlantic with the coolies to Guiana in South 
| America. The total number of believers 
| cannot number much less than two hundred 


| 
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and fifty millions. Mr. Smith believes that 
wherever it penetrates, it proves an almost 
unmixed blessing, and that it is better for 
most of the people who own its sway,-than 
even Christianity would be. He seems to 
have no hope that the latter religion will 
make any impression upon it for centuries to 
come, if ever. The quality to which it owes 
its power of propagandism, appears to be its 
sublime simplicity. Its theology may almost 
be summed up in the sentence, “ Allahu- 
Akbar—God is great, there is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his Prophet.’’ Such 
is the creed. ‘“ Man must resign his will to 
to God’s, and find his highest happiness in so 
doing.” Such is the Mussulman life. The 
other articles of faith ; the written revelation, 
man’s responsibility, the existence of angels 
and Jinn, heaven and hell, the resurrection 
and last judgment ; and the practical duties— 
prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage, 
were not original with Mohammed, being 
* common to other religions. 

The great blot upon the character of Mo- 


hammed, sensuality, and the great blot upon 
his religion, polygamy, must not be over- 
looked. But even here he has not received 


fair treatment. On both points he was in 
advance of his age and country.. Polygamy 
in its most degrading forms had existed from 
time immemorial, and it would have been 
quite impossible to extirpate it. But Mo- 
hammed did the next best thing ; he swept 
away the worst of its accompaniments—the 
slaying of female infants being one of them ; 
and reduced the number of wives allowable 
by law to four, whereas previously the num- 
ber had been unlimited. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he remained absolutely faith- 
ful to his first wife—a woman fifteen years 
older than himself—till the day of her death, 
when he himself was about fifty years of age. 
After that event it is not to be denied that 
he gave the reins to the one weakness of his 
nature, by allowing to himself even a larger 
number of wives than he allowed to his fol- 
lowers. 
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But our space is exhausted, and we must 
hasten to conclude our imperfect notice of 
Mr. Smith’s admirable book, by quoting its 
eloquent closing sentences, those in which 
he gives a final estimate of the great Arabian ; 
an estimate in which most of his readers, we 
think, will substantially coincide. ‘‘ Compare 
Mohammed with the long roll of men, whom 
the world by common consent has called 
‘Great ;' while I admit that there is no one 
point in his character in which he is not sur- 
passed by one or other, take him all in all, 
what he was, and what he did, and what 
those inspired by him have done, he seems 
to me to stand alone, above and beyond 
them all. By a fortune absolutely 
unique in history, Mohammed is a threefold 
founder —‘of a nation, of an empire, and of 
areligion.’ Illiterate himself, scarce able to 
read or write, he was yet the author of a 
book which is a poem, a code of laws, a 
Book of Common Prayer, and a Bible in one, 
and is reverenced to this day by a sixth of 
the whole human race, as a miracle of purity 
of style, of wisdom, and of truth. It was the 
one miracle claimed by Mohammed—his 
‘standing miracle’ he called it; and a miracle 
indeed it is. But looking to the circumstances 
of the time, at the unbounded reverence o 
his followers, and comparing him with the 
Fathers of the Church or with Medizval 
saints, to my mind the most miraculous thing 
about Mohammed is, that he never claimed 
the power of working miracles. Whatever 
he had said he could do, his disciples would 
straightway have seen himdo. . They could 
not help attributing to him miraculous acts 
which he never did, and which he always 
denied he could do. What more crowning 
proof of his sincerity is needed? Mohammed 
to the end of his life claimed for himself that 
title only with which he had begun, and 
which the highest philosophy and the truest 
Christianity will one day, I venture to believe, 
agree in yielding to him—that of a Prophet, 
a very Prophet of God. The religion, indeed, 
that he taught is below the purest form of 
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our own, as the central figure of the Moham- 


medan religion is below the central figure of | 
the Christian—a difference vast and incom- | 
mensurable ; but, in my opinion, he comes | 


next to Him in the long roll of the great 


benefactors of the human race ; next to Him | 
He | 


longo intervailo certainly, but still next. 
had faults, and great ones, which he was 
always the first himself, according to his light, 
to confess and to deplore ; and the best 
homage we can render to the noble sincerity 
of his character is to state them, as I hope 
I have tried to do, exactly as they were. ‘It 
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was the fashion of old,’ to quote the words 
of our greatest novelist and greatest psycho- 
logist.* ‘It was the fashion of old, when an 
ox was led out for sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
chalk the dark spots, and give the offering a 
false show of unblemished whiteness. Let us 
fling away the chalk, and boldly say—the 
victim zs spotted, but it is not therefore in 


| vain that his mighty heart is laid on the altar 


9”) 


of men’s highest hopes. 


* George Eliot. 


SKETCHES. 


BY H. H. 


IV. 


Ancient ruins—Native languages—Costumes—Early 
marriages—Honesty of the Indians—Primitive 
agriculture—Indian towns—Economy in furni- 
ture—Municipal government—Elections—Land 
Tenure — Taxes — Whipping posts — Hiring 
labourers — Religious observances — Fees for 
priestly services—Anecdote—A new way of ven- 
tilating a grievance. 

HE system of government introduced 
by Spain into its American colonies 
was, of necessity, one cf paternal despotism. 

The conquered races were in every respect 

an inferior people to their conquerers. 

What little civilization they may at that 

time have possessed was soon destroyed, 

and very few traces exist of original great- 
ness. There are here and there found 
ruins of sculptured idols, which show that 
at one time there were tribes of Indians 
who had attained a considerable amount of 
skill in masonry, but no mention is made 
by any early Spanish writers of what are 
now the ruins of Copan, Palenque, and 
Uxmal, and it is not improbable that they 


were in ruins, or abandoned, at the early oc- 
cupation of the country by the Spaniards. 
Other ruins exist besides those which 
have been described by the American 
writer, Stephens, but they are of buildings 
of altogether a different and very inferior 
construction, and have signs of being of 


more recent date. It appears to have 
been the policy of the conquerors to allow 
the destruction of every written record of 
the country which was found. The clergy 
formed the only educated portion of the 
new occupants of the soil, and with that 
thoroughness which characterized every- 
thing they did, they effectually stamped out 
all that could remind the Indians of the re- 
ligion they had formerly professed, and at 
the same time wiped out every page of the 
country’s history previous to the conquest ; 
and the only thing to be learnt from exist- 
ing ruins is that human sacrifice must have 
been the chief feature of their religion pre- 
vious to their conversion to Christianity. 
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Guatemala has a population of about a | arranged by the Indian, when she puts it on, 


million and a quarter of inhabitants, of | 


in large plaits round her waist, which she 


whorn nearly nine hundred thousand are | binds together with a broad band of thick 


pure Indians. Their principal character- | 
istics are more or less the same. They are 
divided into tribes, using different lan- 
guages and different dress. The principal | 
languages or idioms are the Katchiquel, 
which prevails over the western part of the 
country, the Mams, the Pocomams, the | 
Maya, and the Lacondon ; and these are 
again subdivided into dialects which have 
little resemblance to the roots from which 
they are derived. The individuals of each 
tribe dress exactly alike, their dress never 
varies, and, perhaps, has not done so for | 
many generations. The men of all the 
tribes wear straw hats, some white and 
others black. The shirt of most tribes is 
made something between a jacket and a | 
shirt, and is embroidered with rude figures 
of birds or animals. The trowsers come 
down to the knee, are wide, and are usually | 
made of coarse white cotton. Some tribes 
wéar over these a wide pair of drawers, open 
half-way up the outer side of the leg, of dark 
woollen cloth, called gerga, and those of the 
colder climates have doublets of the same 
material. Their feet are always bare, but 
on a journey they wear a kind of sandal, of | 
thick half-tanned hide, called quaites. The 
women wear their hair adorned in different | 
fashions, according to their tribes, but all 
have it tied or bound in some manner with 


red or orange-coloured braid. Their cover- 
ing for the upper part of the body is a kind 
of chemise, called a guipil, a short loose 
garment reaching a little below the waist, 


and which is nothing more than a piece of 


cotton cloth, with a hole in the centre, 
through which to pass the head, with other 
holes for the arms, with embroidery round 


the neck and arm holes. The skirt is of 
heavy cotton material, woven by themselves; | 


it reaches down to the knees, and is of dif- 
ferent colour, according to the tribe of the 


wearer. The skirt has no stitching, but is | journey, and I never knew a case of these 


5 


| striped cotton, which forms a girdle and 
great adornment. The only difference which 
| exists in the dress of women of the same 
tribe is in the matter of the necklace, which 
| is generally of coral interspersed with coins, 
the latter more or less valuable as the rank 
of the woman is higher or lower, and some 
of these necklaces are even hung with heavy 
silver dollars. They have the feet bare, 
and the covering for the head, called a re 
boso, is a long cotton scarf, which they 
throw over it on going out. It is almost im- 
possible to meet with a more picturesque 
sight than an Indian market-place, between 
the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning, espe- 
| cially that of one of the larger Indian towns. 
The bright colours of the dresses, and their 
scrupulous cleanliness, the variety formed by 
| the addition of a mixture of tribes, and the 


| delicate tints in which the houses are painted 
or washed, are all set off by the clearness 
and brilliancy of the climate, and form a 
tout ensemble both lively and interesting in 
the extreme. With small exception, the 
clothing both of male and female is home- 
spun, and every Indian girl’s education is 
complete when she can spin well enough 
to clothe herself and her husband. 

Apart from drunkenness, which is the 
| Indian’s curse, they are a moral and decently- 
behaved people. They marry very young, 
the men at from 16 to 18, the women as 
young as 11 years, and usually are faithful 
to their marriage vows ; indeed in this re- 
spect they form a favourable contrast to the 
governing class of Ladinos. 

They are often pilferers of little things, but 
are in many respects remarkably trustworthy 
and honest. It is the custom ofthe owners 
of plantations, and also of tradesmen, to send 
them long distances with gold or silver coin. 
Sometimes one man will have a thousand 
dollars or more to carry four or five days’ 
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messengers failing in their trust, though, per- | are wide, and all converge towards the Plaza, 
haps, the man who had thus been trusted on | or market-place, on one side of which are 
the road with a large amount of money | the Church and Convent, on the other, the 
would pilfer cigars, or any other little thing | Cabildo or Town-hall. 


which might lie in his reach. 


The Indians rarely build their houses to 


Unlike their nomadic brethren in the | the street ; they usually lie far back from 
United States, they are essentially an agri- | the road, each house being surrounded by 
cultural race ; but their system of agriculture | a garden, in which are grown black beans, 


is of the most primitive kind. They live in 
towns or townships, but every head of a 
family has his maize fields, usually one on 
the mountain slopes, and another smaller 
one in the vicinity of the town. The moun- 
tain plantation is that which gives the largest | 
crop, and the system is to cut down the tim- 
ber and undergrowth in the dryest part of 
the year, then as soon as it is dry to set fire | 
to it, and the day after maize is dibbled into 
the soil without further preparation, the in- | 
fluence of the wood ashes, and the heavy 
rains which usually fall shortly after the time 
of planting, acting in the place of other culti- 
vation of the soil. The weeds are cut down 
with a long knife, and about three weeks 
after the maize is planted it is hilled with a 
hoe, after which it is left to grow until the | 
cobs are formed, when the stalks are bent 
over. 

At harvest time the corn is stowed away | 
in a little hut, on the same plot of ground, | 
and brought down to the town-house on the | 
Indian’s back as his needs require. The | 
same plot of ground is never planted two | 
seasons together, each Indian having, by | 
right of custom, the privilege of the land | 
above him in a direct line to the mountain 
top. The land planted one year is altoge- 
ther abandoned after being cropped, and the | 


which, with cakes of maize, form the Indian’s 
principal food. The fences towards the 


|road are generally made with a stinging 


plant of high growth, called Chichicaste. 
They are kept well trimmed, and have a 
pretty appearance, though when touched by 
the naked hand they cause large blisters, 
which produce very painful effects. A few 
primitive flowers are grown in front of the 
house, for decorating the saint, or for fasten- 
ing as offerings on the crosses which are 
placed at the corners of the streets. The 
outsides of the huts are usually more invit- 
ing in appearance than the inside, which is 
not always clean. The Indians do not re- 
quire any furniture beyond a saint and a 
table to put it on, a hammock, and a low 
stool. These, with a stone on which to grind 
the corn, and a pot to cook the beans in, 


| are, as a rule, all the Indian’s household 


furniture. 

The towns are governed locally by a 
municipality, consisting of a Governor, who 
is elected for a term of years; under him 
are the Mayor, Sub-Mayor, syndic, four 


| . . 
“ regidores,” or councillors, and twelve aux- 


iliaries, who act. as messengers or police, as 
the case may require. It beingarare thing 
to find an Indian who can read and write, 
the secretary is generally of the Ladino 


high bush again grows on it for several | class, and acts in the double capacity of 


years, when it is again planted in the same 
fashion. April and May are the months for 
burning off, and the whole country is filled 
with smoke during those months to such an 
extent as to completely hide the sun, though 
there is not otherwise a cloud in the sky. 

The towns of the Indians are, as a rule, 


| secretary to the municipality and school- 
| master to the town. 

| The elections for municipalities take place 
on the first Sunday in December, each 
| householder having a vote. The result of 
the election is sent to the head of the de- 
partment, for the Chief Governor’s appro- 





models of order and cleanliness ; the streets 


bation, and at midnight on the 31st of 
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December, the new municipality is sworn in, 
the wands of office being handed over to 
them by their predecessors. 
pality have their functions very clearly de- 


The munici- 


fined by law. They are responsible for 
order, and the punishment of minor of- 
fences. The Alcalde (Mayor) has to attend 
daily at his court-room, and little oppor- 
tunity is given him for his private affairs 
during his term of office. Each munici- 
pality possesses the land on which the town 
is built, with a square league of land sur- 
rounding it, and no such thing as freehold 
exists in the town limits;but a person living in 
the town, or occupying land belonging to it, 
retains right of possession so long as he pays 
ground rent or ‘“‘Censo,” and he can trans- 
fer it or sell it at will, at his own price, with- 
out any interference from the municipality. 
Every male has to pay an annual tax of 
about half a dollar, and in addition he is 
compelled to work three days, at two sea- 
sons of the year, in repairing the roads out- 
side the town, and also has to give gratuitous 
service for keeping the Church, Convent, 
or any other public building in repair. In 
front of the Cabildo, or Town-hall, in the 
Indian towns, is a whipping post, personal 
chastisement being the form of punishment 
most used in minor offences, both on men 
and women. One great and important duty 
of the Indian authorities is the distribution 
of what is called “Habilitacion.” No Indian 
will work without part of his wages being 
paid in advance, and there are many towns 
whose inhabitants are sought after by estate 
owners, far and wide, owing to the aptitude 
of those particular Indians for field-work. 
When a person needs labourers, he first ap- 
plies for an order from the Governor of the 
Department, for the “ Alcalde ” of the town 
to give him facilities for obtaining the num- 
ber of men he requires, from 50 to 200, as 
he may need. The Alcalde, on receipt of 
the order, sends a drum round the town to 
call the people together, and on their assem- 
bling at the “ Cabildo,” the person seeking 
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workmen gives over to the Alcalde the 
money he is willing to advance to each man 
whose name is put downby the secretary, and 
the Alcalde receives a douceur of so much 
a head. The men are not always forthcom- 
ing, but as the Alcalde is certain of a repri- 
mand from the Governor if the number is 
not completed, and even in some cases is 
imprisoned, the Indians are sometimes taken 
by force and compelled to receive the 
money. Once paid in presence of the 
Alcalde, the man is bound to work until he 
has earned as much as he has received, and 
thousands of Indians are taken sometimes 
as far away from home as 200 miles, on foot, 
to earn three or four dollars which they have 
received against their will. It is very 
natural that many cases occur where the 
men try to run away to escape the work, and 
the system is a great evil both for masters 
and workpeople. 

Religious observances forming so large a 
part of Indian life, the connection between 
the municipality and the priest is a very close 
one. All the Sacristans and minor officers 
of the church are appointed by the town 
authorities, and have to serve without re- 
muneration, and as there is a daily celebra- 
tion of mass, in addition to numerous bap- 
tisms, burials (marriages are always cele- 
brated during mass), and visits with the host 
to the sick peopie, the number of persons 
employed in church matters is large. 

If the priest is a good man, he has great 
influence in the town, and is treated with 
great deference and respect. The revenue 
of the priests in most of the Indian towns is 
large, and is derived directly from the peo- 
ple. The fee for a mass ranges from a dol- 
lar to fifteen dollars, according to its so- 
lemnity. The fees for burial are so high, if 
the priest attends, that such cases are ex- 
tremely rare ; instead of the priest, three 
Sacristans precede the body, who bear large 
silver crosses, and in some towns there are 
Indian women who make it their business 
to cry at funerals, and who are hired out for 
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this purpose. Marriages are necessarily | Here the largest of the cheeses was un- 
performed by the priest, who has a scale of | folded from a clean white cloth, and the 
charges for the ceremony, ranging from | Alcalde went up to the Archbishop, before 


three to twenty dollars, and amongst the | whom he knelt, saying— 








Indians the baptism fee is half a dollar. |  * Will the good Father Archbishop deign 
Although the Indians are never wanting | to take from his children this little present ?” 
in outward respect for the priest, they main-| ‘But, my children, what a deal of trouble 






tain a perfectly independent spirit in dealing | you have had. Have you come all this way 
with him. Should his general conduct be | to give me this nice cheese ?” 

distasteful to them, they send their authori- “Yes, Father, we have; we had heard 
ties to the Governor of the department to of you, and how you loved us, so we said 
ask for his removal. Sometimes their peti- | amongst ourselves, ‘ we ought to go and see 
tion is not attended to, but they are very | the good Father Archbishop ; and here we 
persistent, and the following anecdote is a | are.’”’ 

very good illustration of their shrewdness Whilst this was going on, another was un- 













in dealing with their superiors :— folding the smaller cheese, and handing it 
The priest of a town in Vera Paz, a | to the Alcalde, he said— 
Dominican Friar from Mexico, made him- “And, Father, though we do not see her 






self unpopular, owing to his scandalous dis- | with you, we have brought another cheese 
regard of his vows of celibacy. This was | for the Mrs. Archbishop.” 









not an uncommon fault amongst the Domini- | ‘ What is that? Oh, dear, my children, 
cans, but this one exceeded all bounds, and | what are you saying?” 
lived openly with the mother of his children. Imperturbably the Alcalde went on— 






The Indians complained of him many “Yes, Father, we brought this cheese for 
times to the Governor, and finding it was | your wife, and we have also brought these 
vain, went to the Government ; but all their | three little cheeses for the Archbishop’s 
complaints being unheeded, they deter- | sweet little babies.” 
mined to pay a visit to the Archbishop, who | The poor Archbishop was dumbfounded. 
lived in Guatemala City, preparatory to | Wife and sweet little babies! Quite bewil- 
which they made five cheeses, one large | dered, he asked— 
one, one a little less, and three small ones. ** But, my children, do not you know that 

The Archbishop was a man of great piety | I am a priest? How can you have lived 
and virtue, very simple in his habits, and in | in a Christian country without knowing that 
every respect an estimable man. All the | I cannot have either wife or children ?” 
principal inhabitants of the town went to The Alcalde went up to the Archbishop, 
see him, and on their being ushered into the | and, kissing the ring on his finger, said— 















room, the Archbishop asked affectionately *“‘ Pardon us, we are poor ignorant people, 
as to themselves, their families, their town, | and know no better, but seeing that our 
and then asked— | priest had his wife and children, we made 






“ How is the Tata Cura (Father Curate) ?” | sure that if a simple priest had them, so 
‘Oh, he is in excellent health, thank God.” | great a man as the Archbishop would be 
“ And did you tell him you were coming | sure to have them also. 
to see me?” | The Indians gained their point. They 
“No, Father, we didn’t say a word to | had barely reached home when the offender 
him ; we wanted to give you a little sur- | was recalled, and his place was taken by 
prise, so we came away very quietly that you | one whose life was above reproach. 
might not know beforehand of our visit.” ( To be continued. ) 
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CURRENT 


HE announcement of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Crawford’s premature demise 

was followed by sincere expressions of regret 
throughout the Province. Party feelings 
have sometimes gone sad lengths, and, with- 
in our recollection, found angry utterance 


even around the grave ; but the healthy in- | 


stincts of humanity may be trusted to keep 
such ebullitions in check. In the case of 
Mr. Crawford, there were many reasons why 
political opponents, as well as political 
friends,should regret that his career had been 
cut short by the unpitying scythe of death. 
Mr. Howe died shortly after he entered 
Government House at Halifax, but he was 
full of years, and it had been obvious before 
his appointment that for all vigorous pur- 
pose or exertion the work of his life was 
done. Mr. Crawford, on the other hand, 
appeared to have years of work in him. 
According to human probability, as far as 
most of us were judges, he had at least a 
decade in prospect, for labour or for retire- 
ment. 


away with his life-work a fragment—be- 


queathed to us as a torso—unrounded and | 
Perhaps, to turn to another | 
sphere, the gorgeous exaggerations of Ma- | 


incomplete. 


caulay, and the honest, but dangerous, falla- 
cies of Buckle, would have imperilled the 
interests of history and philosophy less if 
they had been spared to bring them to “ the 
end.” 
added to the popular regard and regret, 
by leaving “Edwin Drood” and “ Paul 
Duval” unfinished. Humanity has not yet 
learned that honest and earnest work is too 
often marredand fractured, and that its author 
seldom can, at last, claim to be “ én se 


There is something which goes | 
home to the heart of every man in the in- | 
telligence that another has been snatched | 


Certainly Dickens and Thackeray | 
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? 


| ipso totus, teres atque rotundus "—perfect in 
| himself, polished and rounded as an ivory 
ball. Hence, a reminder that in the midst 
| of life, and in the midst of active labour, we 
| are face to face with death, adds force and 
| point to our regrets. 
| Mr. Crawford’s position as a politician 
| was Clearly and honourably defined ; yet we 
| doubt if he could lay claim to the title of 
| partisanship during his parliamentary career. 
| His party proclivities were inherited, rather 
| than the result of deliberate conviction. He 
was a Conservative by accident, and fought 
| loyally under the standard ; but he might, 
| with equal propriety, have been a Reformer 
| —say of Mr. Baldwin’s school. He was 
| beyond question sincere in the opinions he 
| had imbibed ; but politics seem always to 
| have been a dilettante pursuit with him. 
Certainly he made no enemies by his parti- 
| sanship ; perhaps he was too closely con- 
nected with his opponents in material 
interests and associations to have given 
room for bitterness to the most spiteful of 
them. He was not even an ambitious mem- 
ber of the profession to which he was 
| attached ; his tastes led him rather to the 
building-up of monetary institutions inti- 
mately connected with the progress of his 
native country. Hence he gave little scope 
|for political enmity, because he toiled in 
a field where he and his opponents were as 
one. The most rabid party man could 
hardly fight with one whom he met at the 
same green-baize board, or from whom he 
solicited discounts in the counting-room. 
On the other hand, Lieutenant-Governor 
Crawford was not by any means of colour- 
less character. As the chief personage in 
Provincial affairs he acted with singular 
industry, even after a regard for health might 


| 
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have disposed him to indolent indulgence. 
He was by nature a man of active business 
habits ; work was a necessity to him, and 
he indulged in it by predilection and with- 
out stint. 

The intelligence of his death was, to 
many, the first intimation of his danger. 
We have nothing to add to the general re- 
gret, except that we sincerely share it with 
men of all parties, as we do also in their 
condolence with the deeper sorrow of those 
who were nearest to him. To them the 
loss must have been quite as great as if it 
had been unexpected. We cannot speak 
of relatives and friends as being prepared by 
anticipation of death as a probable contin- 
gency. Most of us know how affection 
proves the mother of fallacious hope, and 


how, also, although the event is clearly anti- 
of Canada. 


cipated, the blow is never appreciated in 
its painful reality until it has fallen. 

The appointment of the Hon. Mr. Mac- 
donald as Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince is in every way unexceptionable. So 


long as it is a recognized maxim in our | 
politics that the victors have a right to the 
spoils, it is desirable that Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors should not be of a disagreeable stripe 


of partisanship. We expect a party man to 
be covered all over with the war-paint of 
savagery, but it should not be tattooed, or, 
like Hoyle’s prints, impressed in “ fast 
colours.” We must admit, however, that 
the appointment of Mr. Brown would not 
have been distasteful even to his political 
foes. The Mail went so far as to demand 
him of Mr. Mackenzie, although that may 
have been in irony. No doubt the Senator 
had the refusal of the office and refused it. 
A little reflection would have shown him 
that he had done wrong. Mr. Brown has 
many excellent and serviceable qualities, to 
which his opponents would willingly bear 
tribute, and of which his friends, perhaps, 
are not quite aware. We are speaking with 
perfect sincerity, and from some personal 
knowledge, when we say that, party bitter- 
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ness and a certain amount of domineering 
temper apart—both the probable result of 
strong convictions—we know no man who 
can be more genial in social intercourse, 
more hospitable in his heart, or more tho- 
roughly to be depended upon as a faithful 
and honest friend and co//aborateur than he. 
If once the scales of party were removed 
from his eyes—in short, if he were in Gov- 
ernment House, and the G/ode transformed 
into an independent journal and raised to 
the serener sky of impartial judgment on 
public events, the political atmosphere of 
Canada would grow exceptionally clear. As 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Brown would 
have purged his mental vision ; for he is too 


| conscientious to be a party man in a station 


which calls for impartiality, and the Glode 
might be something better than the Zimes 
However, as Falstaff says, 
“that’s past praying for ”—at least for the 
present. 


The late Postmaster-General will be 
cheerfully accepted as a worthy successor 
of Messrs. Howland and Crawford. In the 
first place, though a Liberal of the straight- 
est sect, he has never rendered himself dis- 
tasteful to any one, unless, perhaps, to a few 
members of the country press. Moreover, 
he is, by descent, a Highland Scotchman, 
and notwithstanding what has been said of 
the clannishness of North Britons, we have 
seen none of them hitherto at the top of the 
tree since Lord Elgin’s time. _ Besides, he 
is a Roman Catholic ofa liberal and reason- 
able type, and that appears to us an addi- 
tional reason for his elevation ; not because 
we desire to see religion made a test of 
official qualification, but because in a Pro- 
vince overwhelmingly Protestant it is a 
graceful act to appoint an adherent of the 
minority to a post of honour, if he be other- 
wise qualified for it. It will show the Ultra- 
montanes of Quebec, who are eternally 
whimpering about the intolerance of Ontario, 
that we are thoroughly in earnest about 
religious equality. 
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The appointment of the Postmaster- 


General to the Lieutenant-Governorship has 
rendered necessary a partial reconstruction 
of the Privy Council. Of this, we have 
perhaps only the first instalment in the ac- 
cession of Mr. Blake, as Minister of Justice, 
and the transference of Mr. Fournier to the 
office just vacated by Mr. Macdonald. It 
may be expected, if we may put our trust 
in the gobemouches, that further changes are 
in prospect. It is said that M. Fournier 
has some notion of following his predecessor 
to the Bench, though he can hardly be 
chargeable with aiming so high as M. Dorion 
leaped at one bound. As M. Fournier’s for- 
mer office is usually a stepping-stone to 
judicial honour, it cannot be said that his 
ambition is unreasonable. In the event of 
such an elevation, Mr. Holton would natu- 
rally join the Government as the last of 
“all the talents.” 


It might have been predicted that Mr. 
Blake’s appointment would give satisfaction 
to everybody ; but it would appear that it 
does not. It seems the untoward fate of 
an independent statesman in our time to 
raise suspicion, whatever course he may 
adopt. When the member for South Bruce 
first took office at Ottawa, he was blamed ; 
when he resigned it, he was abused ; and 


now that he re-assumes the responsibility he | 
To begin with a new- | 


is fairly badgered. 
found friend, the G/ode—whose air of patron- 
age must be the bitterest drop in Mr. Blake’s 
cup—we discover at bottom no solid satis- 
faction at the new departure. Even the osten- 
tatious effort to appear contented with the 
delusion that a recalcitrant ally has been 
captured and muzzled is evidently half- 
hearted. The smile appears upon a coun- 
tenance visibly pallid with the apprehension 
that a white elephant has been gained in the 
political raffle. Mr. Blake enters the school 
of the prophets, but who is to ensure that he 
will not beguile the teachers? Quis custo- 
diet custodes ipsos ? 
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The Opposition are annoyed, but fora 
different reason. They have been engaged 
in the laudable attempt to dissociate Mr. 
Blake from his former connections. A 
definitive schism in the ranks of the domi- 
nant party was obviously desirable from 
their point of view. The first tentative 
effort was ingenious, but the bait which will 
attract the gudgeon fails to lure the salmon. 
It was in vain to assure Mr. Blake that his 
proper vdé/e was desertion to the Opposition 
ranks. The result was a-design to embitter 
the quarrel between the wings of the Gov- 
ernment party. This also failed, Its only 
success, if success it could be called, con- 
sisted in his accession to the Cabinet, not as 
one who has forgotten or forsaken his 
principles, but as one who is ina position to 
enforce them. 

For our own part, we have no regret to 
express, because everything appears plain to 
those who do not depend upon the party 
optician. There is no necessity for the 
question raised in some of the papers, ‘‘ Who 
has compromised, Mr. Blake or Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Brown?” There would 
have been no sacrifice of principle if Mr. 
Mackenzie had taken in Sir J. A. Macdonald 
with Mr. Blake. In the appointment of the 
latter, however, we can afford to rejoice, 
because it ensures the presence of at least 
one independent spirit, by whom the pliant 
subserviency of the ordinary placeman and 
the insolence of the party dictator will be 
encountered with the scorn they merit. For 
the rest, the electorate may afford to trust in 
the abilities, the experience, and the integrity 
of the new Minister of Justice. 


The only contested election not due to 
a decision of the judges was held at 
South Simcoe last week. The death of Mr. 
D’Arcy Boulton, soon after the general elec- 
tion, left the seat for South Simcoe vacant. 
We rejoice in the election of Mr. William 
McDougall, not because he is a member of 
the Opposition—although in so weak a com- 
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pany every head counts—but because he pos- 
sesses exactly that knowledge, experience, 
and political tact in which the Opposition, 
whether taken singly or as a body, are 
wofully deficient. The course of the “ Re- 
form” journals was rather characteristic 
than consistent. They have always com- 
plained of the lamentable weakness of 
the Opposition ; they re-echoed the low, 
stifled discontent of their opponents at 
the fitful character of Mr. Matthew Came- 
ron’s leadership ; and yet no sooner has a 


man of capacity and leisure made his appear- | 
ance, than he is set upon as wolves set upon | 


their prey. It is true that none of the 
Ministers joined in the onslaught, and we 
think they showed a delicate 
propriety in taking that course. 
press, however, 


sense of 
With the 
it was otherwise. The 


clipping school of politicians came forward | ficing his consistency or theirs ? We have no 
with extracts to show that Mr. McDougall | 


had uttered some sharp things about Mr. | 


Macdonald, M.P. for Centre Toronto, and | 


other Reformers. The gravamen of the 


charge against Mr. McDougall, however, was | 


the terrible discovery that he had joined the 
Tories. Not to dwell here upon the absur- 
dity of these party distinctions, the accusa- 


° : | 
tion shows a lamentable ignorance, or 


something worse, of the plainest facts of 
history. Indeed, it is the first time it has 
been gravely formulated as a_ political 
maxim that men of different parties are for- 
bidden to act together when in Opposition. 
Coalitions on the Treasury Bench have 
often been denounced as immoral, but 
never when men have been thrown into 
common action by circumstances, on the 
shady side of Mr. Speaker. From the 
days of Walpole until now, English his- 
tory is full of instances in point. Men 
of the present generation can point to 
similar precedents in Canada. What 
drove Mr. Baldwin from office on the 
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Chancery question, but a coalition? Who 
was it that sat, spoke, and voted with Sir 
Allan McNab, Sir J. A. Macdonald and 
| Mr. Cayley, and supported them at the 
polls? A Reform “Cave” under the gui- 
| dance of Senator Brown. Moreover, on 
| both these occasions, grave differences of 
| principle ought to have kept the divisions 
asunder—differences as great as those now 
| existing between the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left in France. To speak of di- 
vergences in principle between parties in 
the Ontario Legislature now, is puerile in the 
extreme. The Government organs would 


| probably admit that Messrs. Cameron and 
| Macdougall might justifiably take office to- 
| gether ; but is it not evident to any one who 


uses his brains that Mr. Mowat could in- 
clude them both in the Cabinet without sacri- 


idea that Mr. Macdougall will offer captious 


| opposition to the Government ; on the con- 
Cameron, at a time when the latter strongly | 


opposed Confederation, in company, it | 
should have been added, with Mr. John | 


trary, we believe he will do them essential 
service by purifying the miasmatic atmos- 
phere on the Left, and bringing his know- 
ledge and experience to their assistance in 
the proper business of legislation. 


The election of Mr. John Macdonald for 
Centre Toronto reflects great credit upon 
that important constituency. In the first 
place, he is an intelligent and active repre- 
sentative of the commercial class, and, as 
such, a valuable acquisition to an assembly 
not over-blessed with knowledge on fiscal 
| questions. It may be admitted that class 
interests should be kept well in hand; but 
that is no reason why they should be inade- 
quately represented in Parliament. That 
Montreal, the commercial metropolis, should 
return three lawyers, seems, to say the least 
of it,an anomaly. At the present juncture, 
our trading and manufacturing interests are 
assuming portentous importance. Sooner 
or later, our commercial policy will take 
form and shape, and, thus stereotyped, may 
obtain for generations to come. In that 
















case it is surely desirable that it should be 
such asto command the approval of pos- 
terity. Had the intelligent representative 
scheme propounded in Parliament during 
the Commonwealth been grafted upon the 
constitution, or had even the tentative pro- 
posals of the younger Pitt found favour with 
our oligarchical legislators, not only would 
the entire commercial policy of Europe have 
run in a different direction, but the history 
of the world might have been different, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote spared the necessity 
of devising schemes for breaking off periodi- 
cal chips from the mill-stone of debt which 
hangs about England’s neck. But this was 
not to be ; the commercial spirit was kept in 
subjection and also in ignorance, for the 
great families continued to rule the country, 
as by right divine, with Squire Western and 
his brethren at their backs. 

Mr. Macdonald, moreover, is not only a 
merchant who has studied the wants of his 
class and of his country ; but he is also one 
independent enough to act as well as think for 
himself. Though cherishing what are vaguely 
called “Reform principles,” he is clearly 
not bound hand and foot by the swaddling 
clothes of party. When last in Parliament 
he opposed, against his leader, the scheme of 
Confederation. In that we think he erred ; 
but he was honest at any rate, and that is 
the next best thing to being right as well as 
honest. From that time until now he has 
shown his impatience of dictation, as his 
memorable denunciation of the Brown- 
Thornton treaty demonstrated. The Con- 
servative party acted prudently in not op- 
posing Mr. Macdonald ; at the same time it 
would be affectation to assert that the 
leaders were impressed by any such consid- 
erations as the above—they simply abstained 
from opposition because they could not find 
a candidate for immolation. 

The method of party nomination at this 
election was not so satisfactory as its result. 
A public meeting was called ostensibly “ for 
the purpose of selecting a candidate ” in the 
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| if need be, to accept their dismission—not 
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Reform interest. Such meetings have often 
been called before on equally hypocritical 
pretences ; but it may be well to expose the 
system occasionally. The meeting was not 
called to “select” at all; the selection had 
been madelong before the meetingassembled. 
The ward-politicians and the party wire- 
pullers had taken order for it in advance, 
and all that the meeting could do was hum- 
bly to follow the behests of their minor dic- 
tators by giving an automatic assent. Now 
mark the “ phantasmagoria,” as the G/ode 
editor would say, which followed. Every- 
body who had act or part in the manage- 
ment of the show was well aware that Mr. 
Wilkes had declined to stand, or been made 
to decline, perhaps we should say. Yeta 
gentleman appeared before the audience and 
with an earnestness which must have had a 
strange effect on those in the secret, pressed, 
in vigorous language, the claims of Mr. 
Wilkes ; a seconder arose and did likewise. 
Their remarks were received with loud ap- 
plause, even by those who would not have 
supported that gentleman, had he been pro- 
posed in sober earnest. It was then Mr. 
Wilkes’s cue, and to the credit of his good- 
nature be it said, he passed through the 
ordeal bravely, ending, of course, with the 
genuine, after declining the sham, nomi- 
nation. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this 
miserable wire-pulling and more miserable 
exhibition of it is a shameful depravation of 
the electoral system. It transcends in im- 
pudence the system of conventions, because 
even there those who work the puppets can- 
not always ensure success when so many 
wires are in hand; but it has the merit of 
simplicity,and is adopted therefore whenever 
circumstances favour. It seems to us that 
the previous member has a prescriptive right 
to the privilege of meeting his constituents 
and asking their approval. Having received 
their trust in the face of day, to use the words 
of Burkeat Bristol, in the face of day he ought, 
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in the penetralia of a cabal. We believe 
that Mr. Dymond is of the same opinion, 
notwithstanding his call for a convention. 
The ex-member for North York, although 
we differ from him widely on many points, 
we believe to be an able and conscientious 
worker. If Atlas could only fling the bur- 


den from his shoulders, he might be a ser- | 


viceable representative in Parliament. The 
mention of his constituency reminds us of 
a predecessor whose name will survive in 


Canadian history as a conspicuous actor in | 


the memorable struggle for constitutional 
rights—Robert Baldwin. It would seem 


absurd to ask those who have studied his | 
career to fancy him standing or retiring at | 
the will of wire-pullers, or dancing attend- | 
ance upon the party dictator in the editorial | 
When he last | 
appeared as a candidate in his old constit- | 
uency, he was defeated by the intrigues of a | 
cabal, and when he was nominated, as a fit- | 


room of a newspaper Office. 


ting reward of long and invaluable services, 
to the Legislative Council, he was again met 


with the same weapons, and disappeared 


from the political arena forever. Conven- 
tions are bad enough, as every student of 
American history knows, but sometimes they 
result in “the survival of the fittest ;” the 
new mode, for the most part, in the survival 


inverted kind of evolution not recognised by 
Darwin. It will not do, as in the case of 
Centre Toronto, to allege that wire-pulling 
sometimes serves a good purpose and brings 
forward an independent man. 


available who would be more subservient 


and obedient to the clique whose servant | 


he is. A representative should know no 
responsibility save to his constituents, and 
every scheme which deprives theelectorate of 
the real choice, and rests it in the hands of 
a “ring,” stands ipso facto condemned as a 
fraud upon the elective system. It is in fact 
the old aristocratic nomination system in 
popular guise, and the men it usually turns 
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out are incomparably inferior to those 
placed in public life by its doomed prede- 
cessor. 


It is to be feared that people generally 
do not sufficiently sympathise with the 
judges in the terrible infliction of dreary 
and monotonous labour resulting from 
election petitions. When other men of 
means and leisure are off for their an- 
nual holiday, they must sit, in the heat of 
the dog-days, listening to the oft-repeated 
story of Jones treating all hands at the bar 
and throwing down fifty cents in payment, 
and to the momentous questions whether 
Jones was an agent, whether the lemonade 
had or had not “a stick” in it, and if any 
of those who drank were voters, and so on 
interminably. All this labour is necessary, 
no doubt, but it must be wearing work never- 
theless. Even the Premiership has its hours 
of ease and its well-earned holiday to be en- 
joyed at long intervals, as Mr. Mackenzie, 
we are pleased to see, is about to enjoy it ; 
but the bench is no longer a rest for the 
weary. Moreover, a member may be un- 
seated, but unless he be absolutely disqual- 


| ified, the judge can give no guarantee that he 
| will not crop up again in a few months for a 
| new trial, like one risen from the dead. 
of the least fitted, but most subservient—an | 
| example, have been again returned, though 
| by somewhat decreased majorities ; yet they 
| have no assurance that they will not be again 
| cut down before the winter. Mr. McDougall, 
Certainly, is | 
the reply ; but only when it cannot find one 


Messrs. Irving and Wood, of Hamilton, for 


of South Renfrew, knows something of this 
terrible uncertainty by an extended and dis- 
agreeable experience. It is satisfactory to 
know that after a prolonged season of ad- 
versity, poetical justice has been rendered 


| him in the last chapter of the book. 


Two of the newly elected members of the 
Local House have been unseated and dis- 
qualified, one from each party. We imagine 
that, had the opportunity offered, they would 
have had recourse to what may be termed 
the ducking process—in other words, bent 
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their necks gracefully to the storm, or per- 
haps, we should say, to the axe. Fortune, 
however, was against them, and, in the end, 
they were broken on the wheel. It seems, 
no doubt, hard to them that they should have 
suffered so severely, when others, guilty of 
grosser offences possibly, escaped the major 
excommunication by a questionable stra- 
tagem. So long as that practice is permitted, 
it cannot be said that even-handed justice is 
done ; yet the escape of other and graver 
offenders is no adequate defence for those 
actually brought to book. In North Went- 
worth, and in Halton, the facts, as estab- 
lished, showed no systematic violation of the 
law ; but as one transgression is sufficient for 
the purpose, inasmuch as it shows a dispo- 
sition to disregard or ignore the statute, there 


can be no doubt of the substantial justice | 


of these decisions. In both these cases, the 


party journals have taken care to betray a 
want of the judicial spirit, by endeavouring 
to rehabilitate their own friend, and deepen 
the guilt of their opponent. 


That editors 
writing with an avowed bias should venture 
to review the decisions of the bench, and 
affect, with mock gravity, to expound law and 


of party. 


charged and proved was treating—he having 
been present, countenancing his agent in the 
violation of the statute. This act, occurring 
alone, so far as the evidence goes, though 
that is by no means conclusive of its being 
the only one, voided Mr. Stock’s seat, and 
disqualified him by law as effectually as if 
he had repeated it at every tavern in the 
riding. The respondent’s friends affect to 
consider it peculiarly hard that he should 
suffer for one trivial offence. We fail to see 
the hardship. The law has been at great pains 
to purge the exercise of the franchise from 
every corrupt influence. Treating #s such an 
influence, and with some men a more potent 
one than direct bribery by money ; moreover, 





the Legislature, in order to check, as far as: 
possible, for it is evidently impossible to: 
prevent, drinking, closes the taverns and 
liquor-shops. Every candidate, therefore, 
who does his part towards renewing the 
drunken orgies of old, either on the polling- 
day or before it, should meet with his deserts , 
The fact that it is a first or solitary offence is 
beside the question. The language of the 
law to every candidate is: “Obsta principiis, 
and if you do not, care will be taken that 
your further progress shall be prevented, at 
least for a term of years.” Nor is thought- 
lessness, even were it susceptible of proof, an 
adequate excuse. Nature makes no allow- 
ance for it, when her laws are transgressed, 
but exacts the penalty to the uttermost 
farthing, and there is no reason why man 
should do otherwise, when the purity 
of his most cherished institutions is at- 
tacked. 

The Halton case turned on a different 
question. The respondent was found guilty 
by Chief Justice Draper, of promising a Mrs. 
Robins “a valuable present,” if she suc- 
ceeded in procuring her hushand’s vote for 


| him. The evidence adduced in proof of the 
weigh evidence would surprise us, if we could | 
any longer feel surprise at any of the freaks | 


promise, was the testimony of the wife, the 
husband, and the son, who swore distinctly 


| to the fact. On the other hand, Mr. Barber, 
In the case of Mr. Stock, the offence | 


the respondent, while admitting that he 
retired with Mrs. Robins to a distant part of 
the room, solemnly denied on oath that he 
made any such promise. Mr. McCraney, an 
agent, swore, not that Mr. Barber made no 
such promise, but that he did not hear it, and 


| believed that he must have heard it had it 


been made. The inference, of course, being 
that if the agent, who was sitting at the stove 
talking to the father and the son, failed to 
hear the promise, neither could they have 
heard it. This, however, by no means follows. 
Assuming the truth of the Robins’s story, Mc- 
Craney would be at the stove purposely to 
keep the two men from interfering, and 
would have no motive for listening ; they, on 
the other hand, would naturally have their 
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suspicions aroused, and would listen not to 
McCraney, but to Barber. 

On the whole:case, there are a few general 
reflections which should have great weight 
with any one who desires to form an impar- 
tial judgment on the case. Where there is a 
conflict of testimony, the effect left upon the 
‘trained mind of a judge is entitled to vastly 
preponderating weight. 
prolonged experience, he is the best appraiser 
of the relative value and trustworthiness of 
witnesses. 


which a less acute or imperfectly trained 


intellect would fail to observe. Moreover, the | 
ordinary laws of evidence are dimly under- | 


stood by those not professionally engaged in 


the study and application of them. In one of | 
his orations (fro Milone) Cicero puts a test | 


question —“ Cui bono fuerit?” “for whose 
advantage would it be,” that a certain state 


of facts should be established? Applied to 
this case, it unquestionably bears against the 
respondent. Since the trial a number of 
charges have been made against the Robins’ 
family, so as to throw discredit upon their 


veracity. Why were they not produced at 


the trial of the petitioner? Mr. Barber must | 
have known of them from their very nature; | 


yet he made no effort to impeach the trust- 
worthiness of people into whose power he 
had thrown himself under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. We have no intention to refer 
to the crookedness of that gentleman’s polit- 
ical career, or his intense devotion to his 
personal interests. Having no acquaintance 
with him, we have no motive in pressing 


upon him unduly, nor should we do so in any | 


case. It may be, of course, that after all he 
was imprudent merely, misinterpreted by the 
adverse witnesses, and thus involved in 
trouble he did not fully deserve—if so, he 
is afit subject for sympathy. It has not been 


cheerfully that the case has been referred to 


From constant and | 


He sees, as his critics do not, | 
their demeanour, the style in which they give | 
their evidence, the manner in which they | 
pass the ordeal of cross-examination—em- | 
bracing frequently a hundred minute points, | 
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at such length, yet not reluctantly, because 
it has been made the occasion of another of 
those unworthy assaults upon the bench, 
which call for public reprehension whenever 
they are made. We know not what the 
future may have in store ; but, at present, 
the healthy instincts of Canadians will cause 
| them to protest against light and causeless 
attacks upon the judges, and to frown upon 
| every attempt to introduce here in any guise 
| the repulsive features of Kenealy’s English- 
man. 


Mgr. Bourget, R. C. Bishop of Montreal, 
has issued a pastoral to his clergy, touching 
the local elections in Quebec. It contains 
some excellent advice to the people on the 
importance and solemnity of the duty they 
are about to perform. They are admon- 
ished to prepare for the exercise ofthe fran- 
chise by prayer and meditation, so that they 
may be preserved from evil passions, intem- 
| perance, frauds, false oaths, and violence. 
| They are also to keep their skirts clear of 
| bribery, treating, and other violations of the 
| law. It would not be amiss, perhaps, if 
| such admonitions were oftener heard from 
the lips of Christian bishops and pastors. 
In the Church of Rome, which holds each 
of its members by a mystic thread, they are 
uttered with potent effect. That it will be 
disobeyed by many thousands who notwith- 
standing are and will remain Catholics is no 
| doubt true ; but, if episcopal influence fail, 
there is nothing else, in the shape of moral 
suasion, to invoke. The use of this in- 
fluence for so laudable a purpose is highly 
to be commended. Unfortunately, as we 
shall see in the sequel, it may also be ille- 
gitimately and mischievously exerted. 

In the Province of Quebec, the Roman 
Catholic Church is in a somewhat anomalous 
position. In many points it resembles an 
Establishment, but it wants some of the 
essential marks of such an institution. Its 
rights and privileges are guaranteed by treaty 
or sanctioned by Imperial legislation. The 
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clergy have a right to the tithes from the 
members of the church in every parish—a 
right enforceable in a court of law, and the 
entire fabric is hedged about with privileges 
with but onesaving-clause—“‘Subject always 
to the law of England.” None of these 
rights and privileges is in the slightest peril, 
nor is there anything the clergy could rea- 


ceded. As far as we know, they have not 
actually laid claim to any liberty they do not 
possess already. So entirely are they mas- 


completely unfettered by the civil power. 


ably expected that they, in turn, would con- 
scientiously abstain from intermeddling with 
political affairs. Forthe most part the bishops 
did, in former days, leave Roman Catholics to 


the free exercise of their political opinions. | 
Archbishop Baillargeon declared that every | 


man had the right to vote according to his 
own conscience, without regard to the con- 


victions of another ; and his opinion was re- 
echoed by other members of the hierarchy. 


That time, however, has gone by. The 
Globe speaks of bishops who “do not think 
with the Bishop of Montreal.” Unfortu- 
nately the verb should be put in the past 
tense instead of the present. The utmost 
diligence on the part of our contemporary 


pressed in any pastoral issued since the ad- 
journment of the Vatican Council. Rome 
then assumed the offensive, and even in Que- 
bec, where it is endowed with the most com- 
plete freedom of action, it is palpably aggres- 
sive. The first call to action was a pastoral 
of the Bishop of Three Rivers, in April, 
1871. Atthat time the Conservative party 
was in close league with the hierarchy and 
received its warmest support. Mr. Cartier’s 


star was yet in the ascendant, and the Fart | 
National was under the ban, not having as | 


yet had an opportunity of displaying exoteric 
zeal for views they despised. The Bishop’s 


is a doctrine absurd and impious. 
. . | 
sonably claim, which has not been con- | 
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pastoral was adopted as the back-bone of 
the celebrated Catholic “ programme.” It is 
comparatively mild in tone, but we recognise, 
in germ, what is now being more clearly un- 
folded. ‘ Itis impossible to deny,” he said, 
‘that politics are closely linked with religion, 
and that the separation of Church and State 
This is 
especially true under constitutional rule 
which, assigning the entire legislative power 


| to Parliament, places in the hands of those 


| who compose it a two-edged weapon which 
ters of the field that there is no country in | 


the world where their church is so free—so | 


might prove terrible.” Translated out of 
Vaticanese into English this signifies that 


| thedepositary of poweris Parliament; that the 
Such being the case, it might be reason- | 


separation of Church and State, in otherwords 
the subordination of the former to the latter, 


| is absurd and impious; therefore the Church 
| ought, by manipulating the elections, to turn 


the tables on the State and grasp the su- 
preme authority. Having endeavoured, by 
some further observations, to render his 


| children “ wise as serpents,” if not “ harm- 
| less as doves,” he proceeded to give general 
| rules in certain cases, 
appeared in the field, they were to support 
| the man who assented to the programme. 


It .wo Conservatives 


When a man of each party presented himself, 


| they were to vote for the Conservative and 


not for a Liberal (wn adepte de Pécole libérale). 
If both were Liberals, they should support 


| the one who would subscribe to the required 
will fail to discover one such thought ex- | 


conditions. Then came the trial of his 
Lordship’s casuistry. Suppose the struggle 
should be between a Conservative rejecting 
the “ programme ” and a Liberal even (guand 
méme) accepting it. “The position,” ob- 
served the Bishop, “‘ would be very delicate.” 
By accepting the Conservative they would 
surrender their main object. By voting for 
the other they would put the Conservative 
party, which “‘ we” desire to see powerful, in 
peril. The knot was cut, rather than untied, 
by the advice that electors should stay at 
home. 

Since the spring of 1871, many changes 
have taken place. Sir George Cartier lost the 
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friendship of the hierarchy, and the latter 
was fain to seek out new allies. It found 
them, strange as it mayappear, in /’école libér- 
ale, but the league was too insincere on both 
sides for permanence. We are hardly ina 
position to judge yet how far the breach will 
extend, but it can hardly be expected that 
the Bishop will support Conservatives for 
the Local Parliament, and send Liberals to 
Ottawa. Before proceeding to Mgr. Bour- 
get’s pastoral, let us correct another error 
into which the G/ode has fallen. The Bishop 
did not say “that if they have taken such 
money” (i.e. as bribes), “they are obliged 
to return it.” His Lordship has been bet- 
ter instructed in Christian ethics not to com- 
prehend a sounder doctrine on the subtle 
distinctions between meum, tuum, and suum. 
What he did say was, “ You cannot retain 
this money, because you have acquired it 
dishonestly ; therefore, you must give it, 
not to him from whom you have received it, 
because he hasnoright to it, on account of his 
double-dealing, but to the poor, in the shape 
of alms, and as penance for the fault com- 
mitted.” In other words, he gave it to you, 
yet it is not yours ; it is not his, because he 
gave it to you ; therefore it is mine ;” and 
it is held 2” mortuad manu, in the dead hand 
of the Church—that great almoner of the 
diocese of Montreal. 

Let us now glance at those portions of 
the pastoral which really constitute its main 
purpose, and to which we venture to take 
strong exception. In the first place, Mgr. 
Bourget has a Syllabus of his own, within 
which the Papal Syllabus is enshrined. 
Amongst other classes of men to be repudi- 
ated as candidates for popular suffrage are 
the following :—Those “who wish the 
Church to be separated from the State ; 
who maintain the propositions condemned 
by the Syllabus ; who reject all intervention 
of the Pope, Bishops, and Priests in the 
affairs of governments, as if these govern- 
ments were not subject to the principles 
which God has revealed to the Church for 
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the good government of the peoples ; who 
dare to teach that the Church has no busi- 
ness to interfere in political matters, and that 
she makes a mistake when she does so .. . . 
who, in spite of their protestations in favour 
of religion, efficaciously aid and employ 
newspapers, books, and societies which the 
Church reproves and condemns,” &c. 

If proof were wanting that the Church 
‘‘makes a mistake,” and a very grave one, 
when she interferes in civil affairs, Mgr. 
Bourget has supplied it. That a prelate of 
whom, because of his high position and 
sacred office, we desire to speak with every 
respect, that a ruler in the Church should 
propose to any free people such a test of 
political qualification as the Papal Syllabus 
almost passes comprehension. Judge Drum- 
mond laughed the very reference to it out 
of court in scorn ; Dr. Newman, in his re- 
ply to Mr. Gladstone, boldly denied its 
binding force on the Church, and yet the 
Bishop of Montreal forbids any Catholic to 
vote for a candidate who is not prepared to 
deny the right of freedom in press or pulpit, 
the validity of marriage by civil contract, the 
privilege of the Church to persecute, the 
right of the State to establish schools for all 
classes, or the error that the religion of the 
Queen is a form of Christianity ! 

It is not necessary to notice the eulogy 
passed upon the gentlemen concerned in the 
infamous Tanneries job ; but we must refer 
briefly to the censure upon those who did, 
like MM. Masson and Mousseau, assert “the 
rights of the people of Manitoba to the gen- 
eral amnesty which was promised them, and 
of the Catholics of New Brunswick to sepa- 
rate schools, of which an unjust and vexa- 
tious law despoiled them.” When, it may 
be asked, was an amnesty promised at all, 
and by whom that had a right to give the 
promise? Bishop Bourget seems to forget 
that he is dealing with a Royal Prerogative, 
or, perhaps, that he is living in the British 
Empire, and is a British subject. If so, 
he had better refer the matter to Cardinal 
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Manning and Mr. Gladstone, who know 
something about “civil allegiance,” with 
Earl Carnarvon as umpire. So far as New 
Brunswick is concerned, the matter rests 
with the people of that Province, and it ill 
becomes the Catholics of Quebec, who owe 
their rights to the justice of Great Britain, 
and the safeguards provided by her laws, to 
seek to trample upon the rights of their 
neighbours. We have already expressed 
our regret that the people of the Maritime 
Province have not seen the justice and 
policy of yielding to Catholic demands, but 
until they do, there is nothing for it but 
patience and remonstrance. The Glode 
thinks the attempt to control the elections 
by spiritual terrors merely “ illiberal and im- 
prudent.” If our contemporary had not 
been of late in strange company, he would 
agree with us that a prelate, having such 
machinery as Mgr. Bourget can command— 
almost omnipotent as it is in many consti- 
tuencies—who can thus use it, is chargeable 
with what is usually styled as “ undue in- 
fluence and intimidation.” 


The energy displayed by the Department 
of Agriculture in prosecuting the arduous 
work of collecting or copying documents of 


historical value, is worthy of all praise. The | 


task should have been undertaken long ago ; 
but the subject is one not calculated to 
evoke any fervid enthusiasm from the gen- 
eral public. So far as we are aware, the 
only step taken, prior to the systematic 
efforts now in progress, began and ended 
with the publication of two works of great 
importance—the Memorials of the Jesuits, 
and the Edicts and Ordinances of the French 
Kings. We are speaking, of course, only 
of such documents as have been translated 
and printed by Government. From a period 
dating back many years, literary and his- 
torical societies in the Province of Quebec, 
and single workers in the field, especially 
amongst the French clergy and laity, have 
honourably distinguished themselves by their 


persistent ardour in research. Students in 
history beyond the limits of the Province are, 
perhaps, chiefly acquainted with our early 
annals through the works of Mr. Parkman, 
whose examination of the French archives, 
cursory though it appears to have been, 
has proved of considerable value. His his- 
tories, however, especially the latest of them, 
have not approved themselves to the French 
scholar, because of the unfavourable view 
he has felt it his duty to take of the influence 
of the Bishops and Jesuits. 

All these efforts, highly creditable though 
they are to the associations and individuals 
who made them, partake too much of a 
sporadic character to satisfy the needs of 
the historian. To be thoroughly performed 
the work must be undertaken and carried on 
as a recognised branch of departmental busi- 
ness, for many years, at least, if not en per- 
manence. Itisareproach to us that we have 
been so far outstripped by our neighbours. 
The bulky volumes from several of the 
States standing on the shelves of our public 
libraries, broad of beam, prim and self-assert- 
ive, have always appeared to us as if looking 
down upon Canadians with a contemptuous 
| air of superiority. A year or two ago the Gov- 
ernment at length resolved to commence, in 
good earnest, the work of collection. During 
the interval which has elapsed, considerable 
progress has been made, chiefly and of 
necessity in the examination and catalogu- 
ing of papers in the English and French 
record establishments. 

The report of the Minister of Agriculture 
for 1874 is in the press, and we only refer 
to the subject now in order’to direct the at- 
tention of students, journalists, and all who 
take an interest in early Canada, to its im- 
portance. For the present, there is nothing 
more recent than the report of 1873, to which 
brief reference may be made. The Depart- 
ment first commissioned Mr. Brymner, of 
Montreal, to visit Halifax and London, and 








constitute a thorough search for all papers 
of importance in the public offices bearing 
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upon the history of Canada. The Halifax 
papers extend over the long period from 
1779 to 1870, many of them relating to 


military operations being of importance. | 


These have been transferred tothe Dominion 
by the military authorities, and are now at 
Ottawa. 
“that much of the labour expended in the 
prosecution of the search would be barren of 
result ;” but he also found that he must ex- 
pend the labour because “ the titles of docu- 


ments but imperfectly represented the'nature | value may clearly understand the nature of 


Another obstacle pre- | 


of their contents.” 
sented itself in this way :—‘“‘ A considerable 


In London, Mr. Brymner found | 
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would be exceedingly glad to have the 
| power of contributing their share to the 
| general sum. Where the originals are valued 
for family reasons they may be copied, and 
_ ample security provided against the publica- 
tion of personal matters the holders desire to 
keep from the eye of the curious. It is de- 
sirable that the information to be embodied 
in the next report should receive more pro- 


| minent notice from the press, so that those 


who possess documentary information of 


the work, and be induced to co-operate with 
the officers of the department. 


number of the papers were written in French, | 


and in a style of handwriting which it is often 
difficult to decipher ; and many of those in 
English being also very difficult to read.” 
There can be no doubt that, as regards both 
the barren toil and the provoking crabbedness 
of chirography, many another workeramongst 


these musty records has had the experience | 


of Mr. Brymner. The Government might, 
we should think, profitably lessen the labour 


and expedite the progress of the search by 
empowering the commissioner to engage 


the services of one or more experts. The 
depositories searched included the Tower, 
the Record and War Offices, and the British 
Museum. In the last of these, Mr. Brymner 
appears to have reaped his most abundant 
harvest, especially in two valuable collec- 
tions—the Bouquet and the Haldimand 
papers. 

M. L’Abbé Verrault, the record of whose 
labours will be embodied in the coming 
report, is the commissioner to France. The 
concluding sentences of Mr. Brymner’s re- 
port refer to “scatteredpapers.” They con- 
sist of family papers, “ the contents’of which 
would throw much light on events in the 
history of the B. N. A. Provinces.” Weare 
informed that many of those in present pos- 


session of these papers “ are unwilling to let | 


it be known’’—why, it seems difficult to say. 


Where they are really of importance to | 


Canadian history, we should suppose they 


American affairs are decked in summer 
garb, that is to say, have grown exceedingly 
dull. Wall Street, shoddy and oil, with 
their fair daughters, have packed up, and are 
oft to Paris, Chamounix, the Rhine, Florence, 
St. Petersburg, or some other locality where 
lions may be seen and hunted. Even the 
New York Legislature has gone about its 
business, and there is nothing now to talk 
about except the Centennial, Mr. Beecher, 
and the pest-heaps of the Harlem Flats. Of 
the latter subject—a very savoury one 
when the thermometer ranges between 
eighty and ninety—the Hera/d has been 
obliged, by force of circumstances, to make 
a specialty. The only political event of 
note is the meeting of the Republican State 
Convention of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hartrauft 
was again nominated for Governor, so that 
unless the Democratic re-action makes more 
headway before the autumn than at present 
appears likely, that gentleman will be the 
second national luminary at the great Cen- 
tennial. The Convention, however, further 
distinguished itself by “a firm, unqualified 

| adherence to the unwritten law of the Re- 
| public,” sanctioned by ‘the most venerable 
of examples,” and declared itself “ unalter- 
ably opposed to the election to the Presi- 
| dency of any person for a third term.” In 
| spite, however, of the formidable opposition 
to his cherished hope, there is a prevailing 
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impression that General Grant has not 
abandoned it, but that he is, even now, 
working like a mole “i the earth.” To 
ordinary seeming there is no method by 
which he can compass his object unless it 
be a systematic, patient manipulation of 
office-holders all over the country so as to 
ensure a packed National Convention. 











Mr. Disraeli can hardly have pleased any 
one, not even himself, when he made the un- 
precedented threat that he would not advise 
Her Majesty to prorogue Parliament until 
every oneof the Government Bills had passed. 
Mr. Gladstone, who has not been inthe 
melting mood of late, characterized the threat 
as more sweeping than had ever been uttered 
by a Prime Minister. The ex-Premier used 
to be charged with imperiousness of temper 
himself, but he is evidently determined not 
to endure it in a Conservative leader, who 
began the session with a manner at once 
childlike and bland. Mr. Disraeli will 
scarcely be able to make his words good, 
unless he is prepared to see his cerebral off- 
spring mangled before his face. Sir S. North- 
cote’s financial measures, including his pet 
project as to the Debt, are yet unfledged. 
The Duke of Richmond’s Land Bill will meet 
with merciless treatment when the Com- 
mons get at it. ‘Then there is the Artizan 
Dwellings Bill, the Sanitary Bill, and a num- 
ber of others, some hardly out of long clothes. 
The Premier, on a question of confidence, is, 
of course, backed by numbers ; but his ma- 
jority is evidently not to be relied on in all 
matters, and when Bills are committed it be- 
comes rather too fluid for security. 

Lord Belmore introduced the Lepine case 
to the House of Lords, in connection with 
the general question of gubernatorial pardons. 
There was singular unanimity amongst the 
Colonial Secretaries, past and present, on the 
general bearing of the subject. Lord Lisgar 
also spoke in commendation of the course 
adopted by Lord Dufferin. Nothing new 
was elicited in the shape of fact, unless, per- 
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haps the statement that the Governor-Gen- 
etal had asked advice on the subject, as his 
instructions required, before acting on his 
own responsibility, but that the advice had 
not been committed to writing. We can 
easily perceive why it was not embodied in a 
minute of Council, and are prepared, all 
things considered, to acquiesce. Still it is a 
rather dangerous precedent ; for if Ministers 
are to continue responsible to Parliament for 
advice tendered to the Crown, it is necessary 
that that advice should be producible when 
called for ; otherwise, how is Parliament to 
pass judgment upon it? At the last moment, 
the Saturday Review of the 15th ult., has 
come to hand, with a furious onslaught on 
Canada for disloyalty to the Empire in 
attempting to abolish, by a sidewind, appeals 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Sir John Macdonald’s vaticination 
has been fulfilled, and we shall probably hear 
enough about the un-British character of the 
Supreme Court Act shortly. In the end it 
may probably be disallowed. We observe 
that the Revzew has the notion that the 
| Speaker of the Senate holds an analogous 
position to that of the English Speaker. What 
| would it say if it knew that Mr. Speaker 
Christie is really the Canadian Lord Chan- 
cellor ; that he votes on every occasion, with 
a casting vote in reserve ; and that, on the 
occasion referred to, he devoted both to the 
service of M. Fournier? After all the grum- 
bling in which he indulges, it would appear 
that the English journalist does not so much 
object to the abolition of the jurisdiction 
per se, astothe manner in which it was 
effected: ‘‘The significance of the Cana- 
dian Bill consists in the haste and levity with 
which a Sovereign prerogative is abolished.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has impru- 
| dently written a letter, as many learned and 
amiable prelates have done before. The 
“ evangelical” world of London appears to 
be deeply stirred at present by the minis- 





trations of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
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The more thoughtful are looking to their 
ordinary spiritual guides for some express 
ion of opinion upon this novel mode of 
arousing religious feeling. Some have an- 
swered the appeal by “patronizing” the 
evangelists ; others, all unheeding, continue 
to plod over the old road at the conven- 
tional pace ; being head of the Church, as by 
law established, Dr. Tait has thought it his 
duty to indite a letter on the subject. As far 


as can be gathered from the imperfect cable | 


report, the Archbishop is prepared to give a 
distant recognition to the movement, such 
an inclination of the head, in fact, as a coun- 
tess would concede to a younger daughter of 
the county member. 
that great masses of persons assemble to hear 


speedily find that it is zo¢ the “ truth ;” being 


is ominously held in reserve. 


valists.” Now bishops must be cautious and 
non-committal we may admit, without per- 
ceiving any reason why they should be 
illogical. 


The accounts which reach us are so con- | 
flicting that it is difficult—perhaps impossi- | 
ble—to form an accurate estimate of the real | 


significance of the “movement.” We have no 
doubt that its importance is greatly exagger- 
ated, and but little faith in its permanence as 
an abiding element in the life of the people. 


It is not necessary to take into account here | 


the precise value of the truths inculcated. 


To those who have surrendered their belief in | 


God, immortality, and revelation, the teach- 
ing of the ‘‘evangelists ” are of course sufer- 
stitiones aniles —‘“‘old wives’ fables.” To 
those who have put to themselves Strauss’s 


He is pleased to hear | 
| the cu/tus of the Kosmos, the Inscrutable, the 
“simple addresses on Gospel doctrines,” and | 
the clergy are “rejoiced that the truth is being | 
urged upon the people’s consciences.” Yet we | 
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question, “ Are we yet Christians?” and an- 
swered it in the negative, Christianity in 
any form is a superstition, and therefore the 
creeds of Manning, Liddon, Stanley, Marti- 
neau, or Moody areas one. Ce/a va sans dire. 
Indeed it is not certain that they do not wel- 
come the somewhat grotesque style of exag- 
gerated realism in Mr. Moody, as a reductio 
ad absurdum of all Christianity, even in the 
cultured and etherialized form which has 
been adopted by Matthew Arnold. To them 
Glaube and Aberglaube, faith and supersti- 
tion, mean the same thing. For the present, 
however, as throvgh all ages, religion is felt 
as a necessity of man’s nature; and it even 
crops up.in the most unpromising soils, as 


Unknown and Unknowable, or as the Reli- 
gion of Humanity. With an overwhelming 
majority in Europe and America, Christianity 





Finally, as | 
though to make the contradiction more pal- | 
pable, the letter concludes with a hope that | 
‘the clergy will endeavour to deepen the | 
salutary impressions ‘produced by the revi- | 


| still obtains as a Divine Revelation, and 
on the one hand defective, and on the other | 
adulterated by “crude errors,” not to men- | 
tion his Grace’s “‘ original objection,” which | 


therefore holds at least a prescriptive right 
to be heard on its own ground. That is 
exactly the ground on which Mr. Moody 
professedly stands, and therefore the only 
question—a most difficult one unfortunately 
—to be solved is, whether, from a Christian 
stand-point, his teaching—in which we in- 
clude his method —is deserving of censure or 
| approval. It is not enough to attribute mo- 

tives to the hearers who flock to the Agricul- 

tural Hall or the Opera House. A large, or 
say an overwhelming majority of them, if you 
like, may be impelled thither by curiosity, by 
ennui, by sympathy with passing fashion, by 
love of excitement, by a desire to see or hear 
| something new, or by any other idle motive ; 
| but if of these, or of the residuum, only a 
| handful are led to live purer and better lives, 
| who shall pronounce the movement to be 
utterly in vain? Whether such are the actual 
| results it is difficult for any man to say. 

We certainly do not imagine that Mr. 
Moody’s addresses can commend themselves 
to the cultured class ; but that class forms but 
|a drop in the bucket of humanity. The 
| preaching which seems vulgar and despicable 













to the man of culture may find a welcome 
otherwhere. Culture may be found divorced 
from religion, or in association with it ; but 
religion, to be worthy of its name, must be 
accessible and adaptable to all—cultured 
and uncultured alike. But it by no means 
follows that the spiritual insight is as refined 
in one man as in another. What to the 
one is sober faith, his neighbour may re- 
gard as superstition ; and, conversely, the 
clearer ether to which the soul of one de- 
lights to soar, may daze and confound the 
grosser sense of his less favoured brother. 


They may subscribe to the same creed, and | 


worship beneath the same fane, and yet their 
spiritual as well as their intellectual natures 
may be wide asunder as the poles. Religion, 


therefore, may exist without culture ; but | 


culture cannot be a substitute for religion. 
Until the conditions of human life undergo a 
radical change, culture in any ennobling 
sense cannot be the possession of the many ; 
and even if it could, it would still want the 
essential and characteristic qualities of reli- 
gion. If again we adopt from Comte the 
three stages of human progress—theological, 
metaphysical, and positive—we must also 
admit with him that, in our age, the vast 
mass of humanity have not emerged and will 
not emerge from the first. 

We affect no admiration for the preaching 
of Mr. Moody; to us his dzarrertes are 
exceedingly distasteful ; but we have no 
right, on that account, to deny that his 
method, and especially his apparent earnest- 


ness, may, with the “ environment” of con- | 


tagious sympathy, impress some minds and 
hearts for good. 


to the approval of the sober-minded ; most 


of the resolutions formed, and the greater | 


part of the spiritual fervour, have proved 
ephemeral in their power over the life ; yet 
it is not so in all cases, and these are exactly 
the cases which are not obtruded upon 
public attention. We have no doubt that the 
labours of Messrs. Moody and Sankey will 
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In America, revivalism | 
under excitement does not commend itself | 
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run the usual course, and result in the 
normal effects of all similar movements. 


In one respect the French war panic has 
been a boon to the Government. When M. 
Buffet read his Conservative programme, on 
meeting the Assembly for the first time as 
Minister, the disruption of the new alliance 
between the Centres and the Left was 
obviously a question of time. The ¢endresse 
between the two parties had been too demon- 
| strative to be lasting. M. Gambetta has, with 
some difficulty, kept the centrifugal elements 
of his section in subjection, but it has not 
| been without some loss of prestige. When 
a leader of the people accepts the réle of 
brakesman,he may act from patriotic motives, 
but he will not get the credit of them. His 
| ingenious speech at Belleville was adroitly 
| phrased so as to persuade the Radicals that 
they had out-manoeuvred their allies, without 
| unnecessarily alarming the latter. The Left 
| have received too much credit of late for the 
| self-denying spirit in which they have sur- 
| rendered cherished dreams, and consented 

to the establishment of obnoxious institu- 
| tions. The truth is they are only bid- 
ing their time. If they were to break up 
the alliance now, they know full well that 
| they might bid good-bye to the prospect of 
| a speedy dissolution. The Assembly once 

dissolved, as it will probably be in October, 
| then, but not before, will the mask be 
| 
| 





thrown off, and the Radicals will shake 

hands with moderation and go their own way. 
| Even now, although it is obviously their 
| policy to be quiet, they cannot help turning 
| restive. The question whether members 
| should be elected, as heretofore, en dloc by 
| departments, or by arrondissements or dis- 
tricts, was a lion in the path ; but M. Buffet 
appears to have cut the Gordian knot by 
that last expedient of desperate politicians 
he has made it an open question. There is a 
| new Committee of Thirty, of whom twenty 

belong to the Left and Left Centre, only four 
| are attached to M. Wallon, the father of the 
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new Constitution, and six graciously given to 
the Right by their opponents. These six 
are, of course, out of the reckoning, for they 
will either resign or refuse to act. M. Buffet 
declined to fix any day for the general elec- 
tion, “because foreign complications may 
arise” in the meantime. When it does 
take place the Radicals may discover that 
they have been too confident of success, and 
that the great majority of the people strongly 
prefer the Conservative Republic, and next 
to it the Empire, rather than the Radicalism 
of Paris, Lyons, and Bordeaux. 


In the years immediately following 1848, 
the eye grew familiar with the official bul- 
letin—*“ France is tranquil.” Less than thirty 
years have elapsed, and people have ceased 
to care much for the internal repose of 
France. The absorbing question of the hour 
is the state of Germany’s temper. Bishop 
Berkeley’s prophecy has scored a palpable 
miss ; for “the star of empire” has taken an 
easterly course. The air of Europe has not 
been perfectly cleared by the movement ; un- 
happily, on the contrary, it is charged with 
war-clouds, and though the rumbling of distant 
thunder has ceased for the time, the sky is 
as dark and louring as ever. So far as Bel- 
gium is concerned, the passage of the law to 
place an offer to assassinate on the same level 
as a threat, will probably be the end of that 
zmbroglio. The German announcement that 
Bismarck had no hostile designs on the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, his only desire being 
to replace the Ultramontane Cabinet by a 
Liberal one, has done his friends a serious 
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| 

disservice, for the Liberals have been thereby 
constrained to rally round the standard they 
| detest, and vote confidence in their enemies. 
English journals are divided as to the actual 
position of Franco-German relations. One 
thing seems clear from the announcement 
made by the Government, and that is, that 
some diplomatic “ unpleasantness ’’ has oc- 
curred between Berlin and Paris. Otherwise 
it can hardly be supposed that Lord Derby 
would ask Bismarck for an explanation of his 
attitude towards France. Of course England 
“received a satisfactory reply ;’ she always 

does, and goes to sleep again until awakened 

by the booming of cannon, as in 1870. When 

the “scare” was at its height the Czar 
reached Berlin, some said as a peace-maker ; 

others, asaconspirator. He with Bismarck, 

and Bismarck with Gortschakoff, held myste- 

rious interviews, and that is all the public is 
permitted to know about it. Another meet- 
ing at which the three Emperors are to con- 

sult, is to be held shortly at Ems. There is 

little doubt that the visit of Francis Joseph to 
Victor Emanuel at Venice, caused some 

uneasiness at Berlin. The Saturday Review 
hints that Bismarck was apprehensive that 

the alliance between France, Austria, and 

Italy, which would have been arranged by 
Napoleon, if he had not precipitated hostili- 
ties, was again on the ¢apis. If we may trust 
the Worth German Gazette, Bismarck’s organ, 

as reported by cable, the Holy Alliance is uz 

fait accompli ; for it tells us that the visit of 
' the King of Sweden Aas a political signifi- 
| cance, that Monarch having given in his 
| adhesion to the policy of the three Emperors. 











fe the Contemporary Review for May, Prof. 
Lightfoot, after a brief interval of repose, 
renews his onslaught upon “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion ” with unabated vigour, but with far less 
acrimony. The subject of the present paper is 
Polycarp of Smyrna. The interest attaching 
to the name of this venerable martyr,‘ he owes,” 
says Dr. Lightfoot, “to his peculiar position 
rather than to any marked greatness or origi- 
nality of character. Two long lives—those of 
St. John and Polycarp—span the period which 
elapsed between the ministry of our Lord and 
the great Christian teachers living at the close 
of the second century. Polycarp was the dis- 
ciple of St. John, and Irenzeus was the disciple 
of Polycarp.” Now, as we know the teaching 
of St. John, if the canonical books bearing his 
name are genuine, and as “we are fully ac- | 
quainted with the tenets of Irenzeus,” it follows 
that any genuine utterance of Polycarp would 
bridge a century during which the literature is 
meagre and scanty. Such it is claimed we 
have in what purports to be an Epistle to the | 
Philippians by Polycarp ; thus the authenticity 
and bearing of this epistle become points in 
dispute. The author of “ Supernatural Re- 
ligion” devotes only nine pages (vol. i. 274- 
282) to Polycarp, but as the authenticity of the | 
Ignatian epistles forms part of this particular 

section of the controversy, the sixteen pages | 
immediately preceding may also be taken in. | 
The first thing noticeable in Prof. Lightfoot’s | 
argument is an important admission which | 
shows an essential change of front on the part 
of apologists under the fire of hostile criticism. 
He says :—“ Of a Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, strictly so called, it is not probable that | 
Polycarp knew anything. This was necessarily, | 
as Dr. Westcott has shown, the growth of | 
time.” Comparing the Smyrniote Bishop with 
the Roman Clement, he remarks :—“ The New | 
Testament has exchanged places with the Old, | 
at least so far as practical use is concerned ;” 
that is to say, Polycarp ceases to quote the 
Old Testament and substitutes the sayings of 
Jesus or of St. Paul, although not under the 
name of Scripture in the Jewish sense of the 
word. Polycarp’s life, according to Dr. Light- | 
foot, extended from A.D. 69 or 70 to A.D. 155 | 
or 156. The author of “Supernatural Reli- 

gion ” places the date of his death at A.D. 166 | 
or 167, which would make a very important | 
difference so far as his intercourse with St. John | 
is concerned. Irenzeus, who, as a disciple of | 
Polycarp, ought to have been well informed, | 
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asserts that the latter was appointed Bishop 
by St. John. Now Polycarp’s age at the time 
of his martyrdom is fixed by his own words, 
When urged to save his life by recantation, 
“he declared himself unable to blasphemea 
Master whom he had served for ezghty-six 
years, and from whom he had received no 
wrong.” Now, as St. John died about A.D. 98, 
if the later date be the correct one, Polycarp 
must have been only 18 or I9 years of age at 
that time, and it is hardly, likely that he could 
have been ordained at that early age ; but by 
the prior date, he would'be nearly 30 years 
old. The cause of the difference in these dates 
admits of ready explanation. The anonymous 
author follows Eusebius in fixing Polycarp’s 
death at 166 or 167. It appears, however, that 
a careful examination of the proconsular /astz 
of Asia Minor has put another face on the mat- 
ter. Polycarp was burnt to death during the 
proconsulship of Statius Quadratus, 2. e. accor- 
ding to newly found inscriptions, in 154 or 155. 
Renan accepts the change, but, for other rea- 
sons, prefers the following year 156. An im- 
portant point which renders the authenticity of 
Polycarp’s Philippian Epistle an important 


| matter is the fact that it would at once cut the 


ground from beneath the fabric reared at such 
pains by the Tiibingen School on the supposed 
antagonism between the followers of St. Paul 
and St. John. The Bishop of Smyrna, the dis- 
ciple of St. John, quotes St. Paul’s epistles— 
perhaps as many as eleven out of the thirteen 
—with marked deference. As evidence of their 
authenticity this is of no great consequence, 


| since the first four epistles are beyond the 


reach of criticism, and of the rest, all but the 
pastorals are very generally admitted even by 
rationalists. Polycarp’s testimony regarding 
the Gospels is, however, of vital importance. 
This is why such vigorous attempts are put 
forth to impugn or establish the genuineness 
of the Ignatian Epistles and Polycarp’s Philip- 


| pian Epistle. We are inclined to think that 


Drs. Lightfoot and Westcott have much the 
best of the argument, and that therefore a com- 
plete catena has been stretched across the 
chasm between the first half of the first and the 
close of the second centuries. When Polycarp 
quotes the “ Logia” or discourses of our Lord, 
they are substantially those in the Synoptic 
Gospels—not always quoted asa Jew would 
quote the Law and the Prophets, but with suffi- 
cient approximation for practical purposes. 
Any one turning to “ Supernatural Religion” 
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(p. 279) will see how very slender is the basis 
of the opposing argument, when once the 
authority of Polycarp’s Epistle is admitted. 
Sir Thomas Watson’s brief paper on “ Vivi- 
section,” 
conclusions. No reasonable man ought to ob- 
ject to the infliction of pain on animals, when 


it is absolutely necessary for the establishment | 


of any scientific truth of primary importance to 
humanity. The cases in which these experi- 


ments cannot be performed while the animal is | 


under the influence of anzsthetic agents are 
not exceedingly numerous ; and where that is 
clear the objection falls to the ground, subject 


to such limitations as those suggested by the | physiologist also falls foul of Prof. Clifford 


| and Herbert Spencer. We have only room for 
ment should be made at random, to see what | 


writer of this paper. These are, that no experi- 


will happen ; that no man should make such 


ment, and previous knowledge, or without 


proper apparatus ; that one who has previously | 
satisfied himself by experiment of any physiolo- | 


gical fact, ought not to repeat the experiment to 
satisfy the morbid curiosity of others ; and that, 
in case a point remains in dispute, a single ex- 
periment ought to be allowed. The question 
is now before Parliament in the shape of two 
bills—one introduced by Lord Henniker, and 
the other by Dr. Lyon Playfair—the latter re- 


presenting the views of the humanitarian divi- | 


sion of the scientific world. 


Mr. Macleod’s answer to the question, “ What | 


is Political Economy?” is that it, or Econo- 
mics as he prefers to callit, “is the science 
which treats of the laws which govern the rela- 
tions of exchangeable quantities.” It is im- 
practicable to give even a resumé of the paper, 
which is in great part an historical sketch from 
Aristotle downwards. .Much of what remains 


consists of arguments for or against contempor- | lessly exposes the inherent weakness of their 


ary definitions, unintelligible unless the texts 
cited were given in exfenso. We think it not 


chapter, 
Money.” There is in reality no contradiction 
at all, as any one may safely assert, before ex- 
amining the passages. At the same time, Mr. 
Macleod has done essential service by sweep- 
ing away a good deal of rubbish, and giv- 
ing a clear and at the same time simple 
definition of the science. Mr. Grant Duff’s 
“Notes of an Indian Journey” are in diary- 
form. They record the impressions of an acute 
observer on the occasion of a first visit to 
India, but are scarcely available here. “ Mr. 
Chappell and Professor Helmholtz,” is a de- 
fence of the learned German’s “Theory of 
Tone-perceptions” against the evident misap- 
prehensions of it entertained by so eminent an 
authority as the author of the History of Music. 
Prof. Major’s review of Mr. Jukes’s work on 
“The Restitution of All Things,” is a well-rea- 
soned plea for the final restoration of the human 


will meet with general approval in its | 
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race. “ The question of the endless duration of 
future punishment,” writes Prof. Major, “ may 
be discussed on the ground of reason (of natural 
religion, as Butler would say) and on the ground 
of revelation.” He then gives a resumé of Mr. 
Jukes’s arguments, of which he substantially ap- 
proves, including, of course, under the second 
head, Prof. Maurice’s celebrated drochure on 
the much-debated word azonios. The scheme 
is consistent in its form and matter, but might, 
it appears to us, be pressed into the service of 





| contention with 
experiments without the necessary skill, judg- 


| Gospel. 


metempsychosis. Dr. Carpenter gives the 
second part of his reply to Dr. Huxley’s doc- 
trine of Human Automatism. The learned 


one sentence referring to the former :—“ My 
Professor Clifford, therefore, 
is that until he can show that he knows all 
about matter and its dynamical relations, Prof. 
Huxley’s assertion—based on ‘ the normal ex- 
perience of healthy men ’—that running a pin 


| into one’s flesh is the cause of the state of con- 
| sciousness which we call pain, and my assertion 


that those states of the conscious Ego which 
we call volitions and emotions are the causes of 


| bodily actions that execute the former and ex- 


press the latter, have a better claim to be ac- 
cepted as truths of science than Prof. Clifford’s 
assertion that such statements are simply ‘ non- 
sense.’” The immediate purpose of the fifth 
instalment of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Review of 
Objections to ‘Literature and Dogma,’” is 
to establish the genuine character of the Fourth 
Taking a motto trom Homer, (Il. xx. 
249), “Wide is the range of words! words 
make this way or that way,” he enters upon an 
elaborate dissection of the tactics employed by 
| Strauss and the Tiibingen School, and merci- 


microscopic criticism. We need hardly say 


| that their English adapter, the author of 
difficult to show that Mr. Macleod has done | 


Mr. Mill gross injustice in attemptiag to make | 
that logical thinker contradict himself in his | 
*“QOn Credit as a Substitute for | 


“ Supernatural Religion,” 


receives his share of 
Mr. Arnold’s attention. 


The Fortnightly opens with the first part of 
an essay by Mr. Swinburne, on “ The Three 


Stages of Shakespeare.” There is nothing 
original in the writer’s principle of interpreta- 
tion, but muchin its application. It is simply 
that of “ tracing the course of his work, by the 
growth and development, through various 
moods and changes, of his metre,” especially in 
the matter of rhyme. On another occasion 
we may be able to command space to give a 
sketch of Mr. Swinburne’s method. For the 
present, crowded into a corner as we unfortu- 
nately find ourselves, we can only say that the 
paper is very pleasant reading, and that it is in 
many respects a relief after the tedious prosings 
of some commentators. Still the style is too 





“gushing,”and appears somewhat wanting in bal- 
| last. The paper on ‘‘ Hesiod”—the father of pas- 
| toral poetry, the bard of common life—is from 
the pen of Mr. Symonds, to whom the world is 
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already in debt for his studies on Dante. An 
exceedingly instructive account is given of both 
the Boeotian poet’s gredt works—the “ Theo- 
gonia” and the “ Works and Days.” Mr. 
Morley’s “ Diderot” is still in progress. 


interest. The prominent features of the cur- 
rent part are Diderot’s experiments with the 
blind, with a view to the confirmation of his 
materialistic philosophy, the story of his im- 
prisonment under a /e¢tre de cachet, and his 
wretched domestic life. There is a very 
striking account of the opinions of Nicholas 
Saunderson, the blind Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge. Hi’ anticipation of Darwin’s 
theory of the “survival of the fittest,” is clear 
and remarkable, although we think something 
like it may be found in the patristic and scho- 
lastic writings. As for the rest of the reported 
arguments of Saunderson against Theism, we 
are somewhat sceptical. 
a resemblance to Diderot’s own arguments, and 


| were put into Saunderson’s mouth ata time 


when the former had evidently some motive 
for dissimulation. Signor Pozzoni’s sketch of 


| * The Old and the New Economists in Italy,” 
As a | 
psychological study, this monogram is of great | 


is interesting. The old school adheres to the 
system of Adam Smith, as developed by Say, 
McCulloch, Ricardo, and Mill ; the new repu- 
diates in part or é7 toto the datsser faire doc- 
trine, and follows the German Socialistic school 
in clamouring for State interference. Mr. Pol- 
lock’s account of “ Cosmic Philosophy,” a new 
work by Prof. Fiske, of Harvard, contains little 
that is new. The American writer undertakes 
to give, in manageable form, the entire results, 
so far, of the Evolution doctrine, as interpreted 
by Darwin and Spencer. Mr. Fiske appears 
to have done his work thoroughly, and thus the 
“Outlines ” will be a boon to those who wish 


| to master the teachings of the great masters of 
| modern science and philosophy without wad- 
They bear too clear | 


ing through the entire literature of the subject. 
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NATURE AND THE BIBLE. A Course of Lec- 
tures on the Morse Foundation of the 
Union Theological Seminary. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., and Principal of McGill 
College. New York: Robt. Carter & Bros. 
Montreal : W. Drysdale & Co. 1875. 


This little volume is only a popular state- 
ment of views expressed at greater length and 
strengthened by a fuller statement of facts 
and arguments in the author’s larger work, 
“ Archaia.” It consists of six lectures, with il- 
lustrative appendices, and is further improved 
by engravings of extinct animals, fossil remains, 
&c., as well as by tabulated statements of 
the Mosaic and Palzontological periods. After 
an interesting survey of the “ general relations 
of science to the Bible,” including an elucida- 
tion of the ideas of Monotheism, the unity of 
naturé, law, order, use and plan, Prof. Dawson 
proceeds to a comparison of the Biblical and 
geological accounts of creation, especially as 
they bear upon the “ Origin and Early History 
of Man.” The concluding lecture is an ad- 
mirable summary of the views advanced by 
Spencer, Mill, Bastian, Huxley, Tylor, Lub- 
bock, Max Miiller, and Kingsley. 

It will thus be seen that “ Nature and the 
Bible” covers extensive ground, and, it may 
be added, covers it conscientiously and com- 
pletely so far as the necessarily contracted 


limits of a lecture-course permit. Since so 
many have failed, it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that even the learning and piety which 
Principal Dawson has brought to the task 
would not enable him to bring about a com- 
plete reconciliation between the Mosaic cos- 
mogony and modern science. This is virtually 
admitted when recourse is had to the possibility 
of future discoveries as an element in the case, 
as we Shall see presently. 

Before pointing out the assailable points, 
we must refer briefly to a singular error into 
which Prof. Huxley fell, and to another of 
which Dr. Dawson is the victim. In his Rec- 
torial address, at Aberdeen, the former took 
occasion to blow off a little rhetorical steam-at 
the expense of Addison, quoting the well-known 
hymn beginning, “ The spacious firmament on 
high,” originally published in the Sfectator, 
(No. 465) but now enshrined in English hym- 
nology. Prof. Huxley proceeded very gravely 
to reprove Addison for his serious astronomical 
errors. He added that “ if he had consulted a 
scientific friend,” he would have been spared 
making such an exhibition of himself. Now 
Addison had a friend of that description named 
Newton, but he flourished in the times of igno- 
rance, when humility had not yet ceased to be 
regarded as a virtue by scientific men. If, 
however, he had ventured to complain to Addi- 
son—and we are sure, with the Sfectator in his 
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hand he would not—the answer would have 


been promptly given. Poets are not scientific 
people ; they use the language of common life, 
dignified by so much of genius or art as they 
can command. Addison’s hymn, as appears 
from its context, was scarcely a paraphrase of 
the nineteenth Psalm, but an inspiration from 
it. It is difficult to see why Prof. Huxley should 
have attacked Addison’s verses in preference 
to other verses, unless it be because they recog- 
nize design in creation and intelligence in the 
Creator, otherwise he might, with equal propri- 
ety, have assailed Byron for the beautiful lines 


which open Zhe Curse of Minerva and the | 


third canto of Zhe Corsair: 


‘¢ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun.” 


Addison might have substituted for the “ dark 
terrestrial ball,” “the splendid solar ball,” for 
that would have counted just as well on the 
fingers ; but Addison, though not a born poet, 
was a better judge of poetical chiaro-oscuro than 
Prof. Huxley. Moreover, if the Professor had 
known a little more of the writings of Addison 


he would have said less ; for in many passages | 


in the Spectator (e. g. No. 412)he shows an en- 
tirely correct idea of the immensity of the uni- 
verse and of the position of the earth in the 
Solar System. 
the mistake of attributing error to Prof. Hux- 
ley, adducing as “a singular exemplification of 
the difficulty of avoiding error in even the most 


Dr. Dawson, in turn, falls into | 


| 


| 





simple scientific statement, that the Professor’s | 


‘emendation’ is ‘equally faulty,’ for though 
the planets move round the ‘splendid solar 
ball,’ the stars do not.” Prof. Huxley never 
said that they did, as our author may see in his 
own extract (p. 17); at any rate that would not 
make the diverse proposition true, that the 
stars move round the earth. 
astonishing to find Dr. Dawson asserting 
that the beautiful simile of the bridegroom 
(Psalm xix.,5, 6) affords “no peg whereon 
to hang any criticism ;” it is distinctly the error 
of Byron, which Prof. Huxley did not reprove 
because he was in search of nobler quarry. 

The general scheme of reconciliation between 
Genesis and science forms, as we have hinted, 
the bulk of Dr. Dawson’s work. He repudiates 
the forced interpretations of Dr. Chalmers and 
Dr. Pye Smith, not only because they are 
forced, but because there was no such chasm 
as they are bound to suppose between the 
Tertiary period and man’s appearance. Our 
author’s own explanation seems to approach as 
near to a solution of the serious difficulties in 
the path as we are ever likely to attain. At the 
same time, we must confess to feeling con- 
stantly haunted by the uncomfortable idea that 
Dr. Dawson is unconsciously reading into 
Genesis what he wishes to find there. The 


Still further, it is | 
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results. In order that the reader may com- 
pare the geological record with Dr. Dawson’s 
view of the initial chapter of Genesis, we may 
state in order the alterations he proposes in 
our version. The word translated “ day” 
should read ages or zons ; “ creeping things ” 
includes all the lowest organizations, in fact all 
invertebrate animals, “ with the] fishes anda 
few of the humbler members of the other verte- 
brate groups ”—the term thus translated not 
applying “to their locomotion, but to their re- 
production ;” and “ great whales ” (¢anninim) 
should be translated “ saurians,” fannin being 
the generic name of the crocodile tribe. By 


| now collating the natural and revealed orders 


of creation in tabular form and comparing the 
work of the each zon with its counterpart in 


| the rocks, Dr. Dawson claims to have recon- 


ciled the two. With regard to the creation of 
man there is little difficulty, although, on ac- 
count of recent anthropological theories, that 
branch of the subject demands fuller consider- 
ation. Many scientific men believe that man 
existed in the pre-glacial period, and nearly 
all admit that he was, in Europe, the contem- 
porary of the mammoth, the reindeer, and the 
giant elk. In Genesis, he is made, not deve- 
loped, during the same epoch as the higher 
mammalia. 

The difficulties in the way must be very 
shortly stated. The existence of light, not be- 
fore the creation of the sun, but before he was 
“set” torule the day, has always been a pet 
objection with sceptical writers. We cannot say 
that it seems to us to deserve much weight. 
The primitive state of the earth after its crust 
had solidified may be the subject of theory, but 
it is too far removed from anything like human 
experience to enable us to affirm positively 
regarding the forces then at work. Dr. Dawson 
does not state his views here as clearly as could 
be wished. He includes inov, the word translated 
“light,” all the forces of nature and speaks of it 
as related to aifyp ; but although the word ether 
was unquestionably connected with light and 
heat by derivation, no Greek could have under- 
stood it as including gravitation, electricity and 
chemical affinity. Mention is made also by our 
author of a photosphere around the earth, but 
that must surely have been when it was in a 
There is, however, 
another, and a still graver difficulty. Geologi- 
cally, animals and land-plants did not appear 
in the order represented in scripture. Of 
course such herbage as the lower organisms 
might require may have existed simultane- 


| ously, without leaving any trace ; but that will 


same method, if applied to Hesiod and the | 


physical school of Greek Philosophy, or to 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, might evolve similar 


not meet the objection, for, in the Mosaic ac- 
count, (vs. 11 and 12), the vegetable kingdom 
appears complete, even including fruit trees, in 
the third age, whilst the sun is not set as the 
ruler of the day and the great fosterer of vege- 
tation until the fourth, and animal nature does 
not appear till the fifth. To this Dr. Dawson 
can only urge feebly—‘ Either there is some 
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discrepancy between the two records, or there 


is an old plant-bearing formation yet undis- 
covered,”—a forlorn hope, we take it. There is 
the further difficulty between the first and se- 
cond chapters, which must be familiar to our 
readers through the Colenso controversy ; this 
our author does not mention. 

On the whole, these are objections of detail, 
and do not mar the general narrative. With 
regard to the existence of trees out of their 
geological order, Dr. Dawson’s suggestion 
seems not unduly strained. Vegetation of avery 
low kind may have existed on the land in the 
third age, as we know it did at a very early 
period and it may be that, in the history, the 
general subject was mentioned ex d/oc at the 
time of its first appearance. Oras we should 


prefer putting it, the govs or periods, instead of | 


absolutely succeeding each other, overlap. 
Whether these difficulties besolved or no, Dr. 
Dawson is right in saying that the points of 
agreement under the circumstances are so won- 
derful as to be inexplicable by the suggestion 
of guesswork. There are here several promi- 
nent ideas, perfectly unique, and entirely origi- 


nal with the author of Genesis. The unity of | 


God, the unity, order, and purpose of creation 
by Him, and the gradual progress of organic 
nature from lower forms to higher. So far as 
the lower animals are concerned, the text plain- 
ly hints at creation by development in obedi- 
ence to law; and that this is no mere modern 
shift to get over a difficulty is proved by the 
fact that St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
as well as other Fathers and Schoolmen, ga- 
thered the doctrine therefrom centuries before 
evolution was dreamed of as a scientific hypo- 
thesis. 

We should like to have made a few remarks 
on the concluding chapter ; but we have already 
occupied too much space. We close, therefore, 
with a recommendation to all who feel stirred 
by the formidable problems of the day, to read 
this little volume, as an introduction to a deeper 


acquaintanceship with the serious questions at | 


issue. 





ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. Ste. Beuve. 
Selected and translated from the ‘‘ Causeries 
du Lundi.” With an Introductory Chapter 
on Ste. Beuve’s Life and Writings. London : 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

We confess to a feeling of sympathy witha 
man who tries to introduce Ste. Beuve to Eng- 


lish readers. In the first place he must him- | 
self appreciate Ste. Beuve, or the idea would 


not have occurred to him ; and that is a point 
in his favour, as it shows that his literary taste 
is good. In the second place, the task he un- 
dertakes is likely to be far more laborious than 


author to render into English ; and, when the 
rendering is done, how many are there that 
will care for it? In his own country, Ste. 





Beuve was highly thought of as a critic, and 
may almost be said to have had for years no 
rival in the region of criticism; but he was 
never what could be called a popular writer. 
And in England, or on this continent, it is only 
the few who can find a real interest in the deli- 
cate, ingenious, and elaborate essays that were 
the result of his life-long activity. The type 
of the English essayist adapted for popularity is 
Macaulay. Here you have bold and vivid por- 
traiture, logical sequence, firmly-drawn conclu- 
sions. You see the point you start from, you 
know whither you are being carried, and have 
perfect confidence that you will not be carried 
too far. Macaulay’s positive and dogmatic spirit 
seeks no collaboration on the part of the reader ; 
| throws upon him no burden of doubt, no res- 
ponsibility for a decision ; but simply asks an 
| attention which it is really easier to grant than 
to refuse to so vivacious, enthusiastic, and withal 
so instructive a pleader. Very different is the 
mode of the French critic. With him criticism 
is simply seeing every object in the light, and 
from the point of view, best adapted for enabling 
us to grasp its essential qualities. He did not 
practise his art for edification, or with the view of 
adding strength to any set of opinions or princi- 
ples ; he had nothing in him of the spirit either 
of the advocate or of the prosecuting counsel. He 
did not feel that he was responsible for things 
being as they were; his business, he held, was to 
try to now themas they were,so that he might 
judge them as far as possible with comprehen- 
sion and sympathy. To those who are not 
themselves in a hurry to pronounce final opi- 
nions, who are more anxious to understand 
than to attribute praise or blame, his essays, 
especially if they can be read in the original, 
will be full of interest. He always leaves the 
| characters he is discussing plenty of room to 
| breathe ; he neither smothers them with praise, 
nor does he, after the boa-constrictor fashion 
of certain critics, throw around them the coils 
of a merciless logic from which there is no es- 
cape. He can be keen upon occasion ; but he 
| takes no pleasure in the “ back-breaking ” cri- 
ticism for which his countrymen have invented 
a name. 

We have left ourselves we fear but little 
space in which to discuss the merits of the 
present translation. It includes critical bio- 
graphies of Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Chester- 
field, Benjamin Franklin, Gibbon, Cowper, and 
Pope, and also an appraisement of ‘‘ Taine’s 
History of English Literature.” This selection, 
which has been made, we cannot doubt, more 
with the view of interesting English readers 
than of exhibiting the great critic’s powers to 
the best advantage, is the justification of the 





| title given to the work of “ English Portraits.” 
glorious. Ste. Beuve is an extremely difficult | 


It would be a mistake to expect any transla- 


| tion to reproduce the peculiar merits of a 


writer like Ste. Beuve, so far as these are con- 


nected with style. The present translator might, 
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however, we think, have given us a better ver- | 
sion than he has done of the essays he has 

taken in hand to translate. He is not a tyro 

in the art of translation ; and, as an original 
writer, his own style is excellent. How then | 
did he come to give us such sentences as the | 
following? “This practical man [Franklin] | 
had nothing in him deterrent from Utopia ; he 

rather was in accord with it by his novelties 

and the facilities of perception he seemed to | 
open out on the side of the future.” (page 110). 
Or this? “Yet she had to take part in the 
work ; she had to entice Darnley into the snare 
by a feigned renewal of tenderness, who was 
then recovering from the small-pox.” It was 
Darnley, of course, who was recovering from the 
small-pox, and not “tenderness ;” but why | 
should a man, who can write well, express him- 

self in such an awkward manner?‘ There are | 
many pages of the book, however, that read 

well, and in general the version is lively and 

expressive ; though too often, to those who | 
are familiar with French phraseology, it will 
recall the structure of the original. One 
fault of the present translator is that he | 
stands too much on ceremony with his author. 
If you want to get good English out of good 
French, you must take the French to pieces, 
and fuse it over again till its primitive organic 
structure is utterly destroyed ; so that you can | 
throw the essential meaning into the native 

forms of English speech. It is hardto do this | 
sometimes ; the foreign forms seem to lodge 


themselves in the mind, and to defy all reduc- | 


tion. Still, if the author is worth translating 
at all, nothing less than the complete effacement | 
of the original language ought to satisfy the 
translator. We have said that the translator | 
treats his author with too much ceremony ; 
we may add that he is painfully punctilious to- 
wards little adverbial forms of speech like ‘‘ du 
reste,” “d’ailleurs,” “pourtant,” and others, | 
which often have next to no meaning in French, | 
and for which, in many cases, an English 
sentence will afford no harbourage whatever. | 
Here is an example : “ He confesses that | 
at a period of inexperience he gave way to 
indulgence in wine and other excesses to which, | 
moreover, he was not naturally prone.” (Page 
24). Now what has the word “ moreover” to 
do in this sentence? Absolutely nothing ; in 
fact it makes nonsense. In scanning the book 
we have observed a number of cases of this 
kind, where the translator has allowed himself 
to be embarrassed by some little phrase in the | 
original which ought to have been wholly ne- 
glected. One might as well try to translate all 
the pev (s) and de (s) in a Greek oration as to 
reproduce in English every little adverbial 
clause for which French style finds room. 

An interesting and valuable feature in the 
work before us is the Introductory Chapter on 
the Life and Writings of Ste. Beuve. 
well done. 





This is | 
The author seems to have taken | 


| “ Letters from High Latitudes.” 


great pains in gathering his facts ; and his cri- 

tical judgments, sound in themselves and feli- 

citously expressed, are enforced with an abun- 
dance of literary illustration. 

LETTERS FROM EAST LONGITUDES : Sketches 
of Travel in Egypt, The Holy Land, Greece, 
and Cities of the Levant. By Thomas S. 
Jarvis, Student-at-Law. Toronto: James 
Campbell & Son. 


The young writer of these notes of travel, we 
fear, has committed literary harvz-kari in giving 


| them the publicity of print without first purging 


from them those outbursts of jocosity in which 
he so frequently, and often so inopportunely, 
indulges, and which, though they may give 
spice, of a pardonable kind, to letters passing 


| between friends or relatives, can only be con- 


sidered as a serious blemish when thrown into 
a work having any literary pretensions. As a 
native production, and the work of one at an 
age when literary manipulation is more often 


| directed by the heels than the head, it may be 


expected to be read and criticised with bodily 
and mental eyes purblind for the occasion. 
But the book has so much merit, thnt the 


| author, despite his numberless offences against 


propriety and good taste, really interests us in 


| his travels, so that we could have wished that 


some judicious friend, or some remorseless 
publishers’ reader, had been permitted to place 
the MS. in literary quarantine before it reached 
the printer’s hands. The title of the book, 
and its dedication to Lord Dufferin, recall 


| the well-known work of that distinguished /2?- 
| ¢évateur, and Mr. Jarvis’s book consequently 


suffers by comparison, as it lacks that felicitous 


| ease in composition, and that grace and dig- 


nity of style, which is so characteristic of 
The subject 
of Mr. Jarvis’s book, also,—notes of travel 
‘mid the “sacred shrines and holy places” of 
the East,—places him again at a disadvantage, 


| for the scores of works which have become 


classic in the language naturally suggest them- 
selves in contrast with the Letters of this young 
Canadian traveller. But our Canadian tourist 
bears himself well ; and if his animal spirits 
too often break out incongruously, and to the 
hindrance of our enjoyment of his book, we are 
sure to respond to his hearty enthusiasm, and 
to appreciate the cheerfulness and donhommie 
which makes him ever tolerant of the discom- 


| forts and disappointments he experienced, and 


which are incident to all travel. But for the zest 
given to the narrative by the presence of these 
qualities, the work would lack much of its 
interest, for the descriptive parts of it, though 
often freshly and graphically written, are not 
such as to lead one to substitute our author 
for the better and graver authorities extant, 
or even to induce one to relinquish in its 
favour any of the excellent guide-books to the 
East which one may be possessed of. Indeed, 
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we cannot but regret that Mr. Jarvis pitched 
upon the East as the field for his holiday dis- 


portings, and that, when he came so suddenly | 


to the determination to accompany his Ameri- 
can friends to Egypt and Syria, he went in so 
exuberant a mood, and in such company. The 
effect of this is traceable all through the book. | 
We not only find our traveller working off | 
his superabundant vitality in originating all | 
sorts of humorisms, which disfigure the narra- | 
tive, but doing so after the questionable models | 
of Mark Twain and his own compagnon de 
voyage, Jimmy, whom we are informed “lives 
out West.” What, for instance, can be more 
repugnant to the feelings of every reader of 
these letters than the irreverent manner in 
which the beautiful “‘ Hymn of the Nativity” 
is introduced on pages 97-98, and the levity 
with which reference is made to the “adorned 
grottoes” to be found at all points of sacred 
interest in Palestine, and which culminates ia 
representing the Shepherds at the nativity as 
gathered round a fire in one of these caves 
at Bethlehem “ having a quiet rubber.” 

There are repeated instances in the volume | 
of similar violations of propriety and good 
taste, but they seem to be more the product of | 
thoughtlessness, and of a demonstrativeness of 
manner which even the rain-storms and the | 
aiscomforts experienced during the author’s 
sojourn in Syria could not repress, than of any 
warp in his moral nature. There are neverthe- 
less, many passages, even of beauty, expressive | 


of a devout feeling and sympathy with the 
scenes visited, which partially atone for these 
offences ; such, for instance, as the one describ- 


“ 


ing “a Sunday in Jerusalem and service on 
Mount Zion,” at pages 75-76. 

The limitation of space forbids our making 
any selection from the volume, or extending 
our remarks further ; but we may add that we 
shall not be sorry to renew our acquaintance | 
with the author ; though we should recommend | 
the rough untrodden ground of our great North- | 
West as the scene of his future explorations, 
or any land not so sacred to Christendom as 
the one he writes of in the present volume, and 
of which a Ritter, a Robinson, a Tristram, and 


a Farrar, have been the eloquent and devout 
historians. 


From the department of the Clerk of Routine 
and Records we have always received the cour- 
tesy of being placed in possession of the nume- 
rous documents which Government has, in its 
wisdom, deemed necessary to issue for the 
information of the country, and the publication 
of which is considered one of the inalienable 
privileges of Parliament. We need hardly say 
that we refer to those national registers of in- 
formation and culture—¢he Blue Books. Hither- | 
to we may have been heard to speak not alto- 
gether respectfully of these monuments of enter- 
prise in figures ; but we have found, of late, that 





| Marine and Fisheries. 


| and Statistician. 


they, too, illustrate the development theory, and, 
through the agency of natural selection, are 
subject to improvements in race and breed, as 


| they pass through the hands or brains of the 
| genus Civil Service. 


Recognising the influences to which we 
have alluded, as having given increased value to 
the species, and having derived some pleasure 
from the perusal of several specimens recently to 


| hand, we hasten to make acknowledgment of 


the fact, and, in some degree, to atone for the 


| scant justice we have hitherto done this branch 


of literature. It might be invidious, after this 
confession, to indicate, the particular Report 
that has brought us to a juster sense of the 
value of these multitudinous treatises. We shall 
not, therefore, indicate this more precisely 
than by saying that we have had the satisfaction 
of examining the 3rd volume of The Census of 
1871, just to hand ; of consulting the Report on 
the state of the Militia for 1874; and of look- 
ing over the interesting documents emanating 
from the Departments of the Interior and of 
We do not wish to be 
understood as eulogising Blue Books in the 
mass, or of commending the study of their facts 
and figures as aids to any high culture. Nor 
can we quite comprehend the bent of mind 
which can place itself in that intense and ab- 
solute relation to the world of facts stored in 
their pages, which characterizes the Annalist 
Still we are free to say that 
if Blue Books are not attractive reading, they 
have some reason for complaint if their uses 


| are not fully recognised, and their value duly 
| appreciated. Where shall we look for incidents 
| more impressive, for lessons more emphatic, 


and for utterances more prompt and conclusive, 
than are to be found in the pages of a Blue 
Book? To parody Jefferson’s words with re- 


| ference to newspapers, one might safely say : 


“If I had ‘to choose between a Government 
without Blue Books, and Blue Books without 
a Government, I should prefer the latter.” 
After what we have said, we should consider it 
would be treating the subject with too much 
levity, if we asked whether the public has any 
intelligent apprehension of how much is an- 
nually spent in Ottawa on this interesting 
species of literature. It is not the least remark- 
able feature in the economy of Blue Books, nor 
the least signal feature of their triumph, that 


| they possess immunity from all criticism, and 


that their circulation is independent of any po- 
pular caprice. 

We have a further acknowledgment to make 
in a department of industry somewhat akin to 
the one above referred to—except that the 
service is rendered by private labour and enter- 
prise. We allude to Mr. Morgan’s new issue 
of the “ Parliamentary Companion,” a compila- 
tion which each year increases in interest and 
usefulness, and correspondingly enlarges its 


' claims upon the gratitude of the public. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


HE principal events of the past month in 
the operatic and dramatic world have been 


excellent abilities as a manager have enabled 
her to bring and keep together is unquestion- 


part somewhat heavy and tame—it dragged a 


| good deal at times, especially during the first 
the performances of the celebrated Kellogg | 
Opera Troupe, in the one sphere, and those of | 
the well-known English comedian, Mr. Toole, | 
in the other. The troupe which Miss Kellogg’s | 


ably the finest operatic company on this conti- | 
nent ; and their short season in Toronto gave | 


those whom the high prices of admission did 
not debar from the pleasure, an opportunity of 
seeing serious opera performed in a style such 
as has never before been witnessed here. The 
troupe is a very complete one, numbering alto- 


gether some seventy performers, including a | 


very fine orchestra and chorus. Among the 


solo performers there are no less than four or | 


five prima donnas, Miss Kellogg herself, 


Madame Van Zandt, and Madame Julia Rose- | 


wald (sopranos); Miss 
soprano); and Miss Annandale (contra/to). 
The male element is almost equally strong, 
including Mr. Maas and Mr. Castle (¢evor's) ; 
Mr. Carleton and Mr. Hall (arctones),; and 
Mr. Conly (dass). The réfertotre, as performed 
here, was a varied one, embracing Verdi’s 
“Ernani” and “Il Trovatore” ; Ambroise’s 
Thomas’s “ Mignon ;” Flotow’s “ Martha ;” 
Balfe’s posthumous opera “The Talisman,” 
and for the Saturday matinée a selection con- 
sisting of the second act of Gounod’s Faust 


Beaumont (mezzo- | 


half; a fact, however, no doubt due also in 
a great measure to the libretto, which is un- 
mistakably dull and lackingin dramatic interest. 
Miss Kellogg sang the music of Edith very 
finely, being encored in the duet with Sir Ken- 
neth, and in the air ‘* Radiant Splendours,” 
which, 'atter, however, she declined to repeat. 
Dramatically, the part of Ed@7th is an insigni- 
ficant one, but it was gracefully acted by Miss 
Kellogg. Miss Beaumont is fortunate in the 
possession of a very fine stage presence, and 
she looked the part of Queen Berengaria admi- 
rably. She also sang the romance in the second 
act so well as to secure the first encore of the 
evening. Mr. Maas, who has a magnificent 
tenor voice, sang Sir Kenneth’s music very 
finely, but the part is one which affords little 
little scope for acting, and was rendered tamer 
by Mr. Maas’s lack of histrionic power. Mr. 
Carleton is a fine singer and actor, and did full 
justice, in both respects, to the arduous part of 
Richard Caeur de Lion. 

Thomas’s “ Mignon” is a much more inter- 


| esting opera, dramatically speaking, than “The 


and the last two acts of Balfe’s “ Bohemian | 


Girl.” 
two characters, Mignon in “ Mignon,” and 


Miss Kellogg herself appeared only in | 


Edith Plantaganet in ‘‘ The Talisman.” The | 


production of the latter opera, for the first time 
in Canada, was the event of the week. As re- 
gards mise en scene, costumes, and accessories, 
it was magnificently put on the stage. In a 


lyric stage. 


Talisman,” and here Miss Kellogg’s excellent 
qualities as an actress had full scope for dis- 
play. Miss Kellogg is not a great lyric artist ; 
we cannot imagine her carrying away an audi- 
ence, or exciting them to enthusiasm, after the 
manner of a Nilsson or a Patti. Her powers fit 
her more for light parts, such as W/ignon; and 
she sang and acted it admirably. She was ably 
seconded by the other leading soprano of the 
troupe, Mdme Van Zandt. This lady has a very 
fine voice, equally powerful and brilliant; and 
she sang the bravura music allotted to F7/ina, 
in splendid style. Mr. Castle’s vocal powers are 


| somewhat impaired, but as the hero, W’z/helm, 
musical and dramatic point of view, however, | 
the opera is somewhat uninteresting, and we | 
doubt if it will secure a permanent place on the | 


Like all Balfe’s operas, however, | 


it has several tuneful numbers ; the principal | 


being a plaintive love story ‘“‘ The Lady Eve- 
line” for Edith, and the Rose song for Szr 
Kenneth (Mr. Maas), in the first act ; a quaint 
and pretty romance “La guerra appena” for 
Queen Berengaria (Miss Beaumont), and the 
Ring duet between Lazth and Sir Kenneth, 
in the second act; and a brilliant dravura 
“ Radiant Splendours” for £d7¢f, in the last act. 
These five numbers, however, are hardly suffici- 
ent to carry the opera through successfully ; so 
that—the rest of the music being for the most 


he sang and acted like a genuine artist. Mr. 
Hall acted the part of Lothario well, but ap- 
peared to be suffering from hoarseness. 

Mdme Van Zandt’s best impersonation, how- 
ever, was unquestionably the title 76/e in “ Mar- 
tha,” in which she sang and acted really delight- 
fully throughout. Though this lady’s forte is 


| evidently in comedy parts, she nevertheless 


displayed a good deal of dramatic power in the 
tragic réles of Elvira in ‘‘Ernani,’ and Leonora 
in “J] Trovatore,” especially the latter. Madame 
Van Zandt came to Toronto unheralded and 
almost unknown, but long before she left she 
had firmly established herself as a genuine 
favourite, and will, no doubt, be very heartily 


welcomed should she ever revisit us. The 
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same may be said of Mr. Maas. This gentle- 


man sang superbly in the three parts taken by 
him, S2r Kenneth, Lionel in “ Martha,” and 


Manrico in “ 11 Trovatore.” His weak point is | 


in acting, and it is to this branch of his art that 
he should principally direct his efforts for im- 
provement, otherwise he can never hope to 
attain that place on the lyric stage to which his 
voice and singing would entitle him. Mr. 
Carleton, the leading baritone of the troupe, 
was also new to Toronto. He has a fine voice, 
though it is somewhat deficient in power and 


volume. His best effort was the Count di Luna | 
in ‘‘ |] Trovatore,” in which he achieved a well- | 


guin in this part, two years ago, at the old Ly- 
ceum. Mr. Castle was encored in “Then 
you'll remember me,” and “ The fair land of 
Poland.” The short operatic season wound up 
with “Il Trovatore.” Having incidentally no 
| ticed the other principal singers in this, it only 

remains to add that Miss Beaumont’s Azucena 
| was a powerful and striking performance. The 
| contrast to her A7/ize was so great as to prove 
| conclusively that her chief powers lie in a tragic 

direction. The orchestra and chorus are by 
| far the best ever heard in opera in Toronto, 
and performed their arduous part of the week’s 
entertainment admirably. 


deserved encore for his fine rendering of the | 


well-known ‘‘ Tempest of the Heart.” 

At the matinée on Saturday, Madame Julia 
Rosewald, a young prima donna who has but 
recently made her dééu¢ on the stage, made her 
first and only appearance here, in the second act 


of Gounod’s “ Faust.” The genius of Goethe | 


shines throughout this scene, even in its ope- 
ratic guise. It is, perhaps, the most beautiful 


and touching love episode in the whole range of | 
dramatic literature, outside “Romeo and Juliet.” | 


The character of the heroine has received vari- 


ous interpretations. That of Mdme Rosewald | 


was the German Gretchen, not the French Mar- 
guerite ; and exquisitely natural and truthful 
was her acting throughout. In fact, in the hands 
of this youthful artiste the dramatic interest is 
so absorbing that the musical setting is not so 
much heard, as felt, and becomes quite a second- 
ary and subordinate element, thus practically 
realizing the theory of Wagner as to “ The 
Music of the Future.” We never came so near 
to subscribing to that theory as when witness- 
ing this performance of the second act of Gou- 
nod’s “ Faust.” It is obvious, however, that in 
order to carry out Wagner’s idea completely, 


operatic librettos must be far stronger than they | 


are at present. Mdme. Rosewald was well 
supported by Mr. Castle as Faust, and Mr. 
Conly as A/ephistopheles, the latter being par- 
ticularly good. The last two acts of the “ Bo- 
hemian Girl” were very well done. Miss 


Beaumont, as Arline, made a charming gip- | 


sey girl, and sang the music very nicely ; but 
her acting was somewhat deficient in feeling. 


The Devilshoof of Mr. Cayla was remarkably | 


good, especially in the third act, in which he 


was exceedingly amusing. Miss Annandale, as | 


the Gipsey Queen, manifested considerable 
power, and sang the beautiful air “ Bliss forever 
past ” with much pathos ; still, she did not quite 
equal the splendid performance of Mrs. Se- 


Respecting Mr. Toole’s merits as a comedian 
| and character actor, we are inclined to think 
| either that they have been somewhat over- 
' rated, or that he is past his best day. Asa 
general rule an actor does not acquire so great 
a reputation as that of Mr. Toole without good 
grounds; the latter supposition then is the 
| more probable one, and his general style makes 
it more probable still. Both his humour and 
his pathos are of a somewhat stereotyped de- 
scription, and the former occasionally degene- 
rates into buffoonery. It would be absurd to 
deny, however, that Mr. Toole still possesses 
very considerable and versatile powers. Among 
comic parts he was at his best as Spriggins, in 
“The Steeplechase,” and Mr. Grumly, in 
‘Domestic Economy,” in both of which his 
humour was natural, genuine, and irresistible. 
He was at his worst in parts such as the one 
filled by him in “The Pretty Horsebreaker.” 
In this his tendency to exaggeration, his con- 
stant reiteration of gags and stock phrases, and 
his mannerisms generally, were somewhat 
wearisome ; and the same exception may be 
taken to his Aréful Dodger, and some ot his 
other characters. As Paul Pry, and as Billy 
Lackaday, in “‘ Sweethearts and Wives,” he 
displayed less exaggeration, and was conse- 
quently more satisfactory. Mr. Toole is also 
an excellent “character” actor. In the 
semi-tragic drunken scene (so/ws) in “ Dearer 
than Life,” and in the scene in “ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,” where he wakes from his terrible 
| dream, he displayed great powers of a realistic 
order. We have only space to add that through- 
out his two engagements, Mr. Toole was ad- 
mirably supported by Mrs. Morrison’s stock 
company, and by Miss Johnston and Mr. 
Herbert, an actress and actor who have ac- 
| companied him from England. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


HE change of quarters occupied by the 

Exhibition of Ontario Artists from the Music 
Hall toa back office is, we trust, not symbolical. 
The artists may console themselves with the re- 
flection that last year they suffered from lack of 
light, which after all is more disastrous than 
deficiency of space, for viewing pictures, as may 
be learnt from certain rooms in Europe, no 
larger than the scanty ones rented this season 
by the Society of Artists, where pictures are on 
view by the chiefs of the art world. After all, 
the growth of artistic power is not contingent 
upon public displays, still less on public ap- 
plause. Indeed there is a danger that exhibi- 
tions may serve to do harm to the artists as such, 
by stimulating their industry at the expense of 
their patience, and by their most laudable de- 
sire to make a good living by their work induc- 
ing them to hurry through as many pictures as 
possible for the yearly show, with the same 
thought that milliners have when preparing 
for their season’s reopening after their annual 
“return from Paris,” by way of the Custom 
House and an express van. 

We should regret saying aught to weaken 
public interest in these exhibitions, as they are 
most helpful in quickening the dormant sense 
of the charm of pictorial beauty, and in teaching 
how much deeper is the fascination exercised 
by an original work than by mechanical tran- 
scripts. Still we must say that there is not the 
fresh vitality manifest this year which gives 
promise of an enduring permanence to the 
Artists’ Society. The fruit borne by some of 
the older trees shows pleasant signs of wise hus- 
bandry in cultivation, but of others it must be 
urged, as of the fig-tree in the parable, that they 
be digged about and dunged, and if they bear 
then better fruit, well ; if not, they should be 
cut down as cumberers of the ground. What 
is, however, chiefly to be regretted is that 
the Artist-orchard seems not to be stocked 
with young plants whose blossoms would be 
full of hope and gladness and promise for the 
future. Able as are some of the pictures—as 
able as any ever hung by this Society—they 
are too exclusively mere repetitions of subjects 
treated before to rouse any enthusiasm in the 
connoisseur, or delight the public, who in art see 
things as in a glass darkly, and need some 


touch of nature—their own nature—to place | 





them in such kinship to a picture as will enable | 


them to understand and love it. Landscape, 
infinite in its varieties to the vision which Art 
has opened and scaled, is to the common eye 
monotonous ; it stirs no chord which vibrates 
through their emotional, reflective, or imagina- 
tive spheres ; its power therefore to interest is 


transient. An exhibition of landscapes appeals 
then only to the few, to those to whom rocks 
and trees and water and atmospheric pheno- 
mena are as living and lovable as their own 
kind, often more so, being so rich in those sub- 
tleties of colour harmony which touch their 
souls as a strain of noble music, and of a beauty 
so perfect as to give the imagination the strange 
joy of ease. But to such the standard is high 
of what a landscape on canvas should be—must 
be, indeed, to be a work of art at all ; and it is 
painfully evident that many of the pictures 
shown this season not only do not reach this, 
but fall below the excellence attained by learn- 
ers at a very early stage of pupilage. We 
mention none in detail ; itis needless forthose we 
write for, and we urge upon the artists to so re- 
organize their institution, as to exclude from an 
artists’ exhibition, pictures which many ama- 
teurs would never show to their friends save in 
fun. There is too much of the Thomson’s 
Seasons character about the works of this So- 
ciety ; we prefer—and the taste is universal—to 
have glades and woods and moors and stream 
banks peopled as Shakspeare fills his canvas, 
as the great masters of landscape enliven theirs, 
from Claude to Birket Foster. This, however, 
necessitates a discipline and tutoring which 
Canada does not yet afford her sons whose in- 
stincts lead them to follow Art as a vocation, 
without which there will remain an elementary 
crudeness in all the art work produced here. 
The ordeal for our artists would be severe for 
a time, but full of hopeful stimulus to those who 
have the gift of learning, a most precious pos- 
session, were the artists’ exhibition made also. 
as in English provincial towns, a display of 
high class works from foreign easels, to be 
loaned by their fortunate owners, who could 
thus do their country an act of patriotism in 
elevating the national taste while gratifying 
their own. Our artists need not fear any loss 
of commissions by such a conjunction of native 
and foreign talent ; nay, they would look at it 
with hope and confidence did they fully realize 
how surely the taste for possession comes from 
the pleasure of transient enjoyment, or were 
they but sensible how richly would their own 


| powers be vivified and expanded by the fami- 


liar study of a few masterpieces of ancient and 
modern skill. 
Art, where will be taught and practised preci- 


| sion in drawing, accuracy of perspective, faith- 


| 


fulness to natural laws of form and vision, and 
those principles of colour harmony and their 
technical expression which are the heritage 
left by generations of talent, and which to ne- 
glect or disdain or be deprived of is for the 


But the need is for a School ot 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


path of the modern painter to be as obscure as 
would be that of an astronomical student shut 
off from the light which has arisen on that sci- 
ence since the days of Copernicus. The exhi- 
bition of a painting of a foot or hand true to 
nature in anatomical expression and coloring, 
would be a brighter, surer sign of the rising of 
the sun of Canadian art than a gallery of land- 
scapes, however attractive. It would show 
that the genius of patient study had given that 
inspiration of technical skill which is the source 
of all that is true in art, being to it the outward 
visible sign of fidelity to divine law which is the 
living spring of all that is beautiful, worthy, and 
enduring, in all the arts, all the sciences, all the 
domain of human feeling and thought. 

A friend of ours, when a lad, called on Chan- 
trey for lessons as a sculptor. The master 
threw a towel on a nail and said, “ Copy that 
for me in plaster.” It was done, and Chantrey, 
from that work, pronounced him worthy his 
tuition, which he gave him without fee or re- | 
compence. That youth, now a noted sculptor, 
told us he was so angered at being set to | 
so ignoble a task as towel modelling, that he | 
was tempted to withdraw in a pet from the | 
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studio; but, said he, “I know now what Chan- 
trey was after, he tested my ability severely, but 
my spirit as an artist far more so, for as Chan- 
trey himself put it, ‘If you do so well, so 
thoroughly, what is without interest or value, 
I know what you can do on better work.’” That 
spirit of conscientious thoroughness to the last 
detail is the very life-blood of art, it is the frui- 
tion of inborn genius developed and trained 
under wise discipline, and to that cultivation 
alone we look for such progress in the fine arts 
in this Dominion, as will enable our artists to 
appeal for appreciation and reward beyond 
their locality to that wide world of art lovers 
which has no geographical expression or boun- 
daries. Whether Canadian scenery affords 
equally good subjects to European, is disput- 
able; but this none can question, that Canadian 
men, women, and children, historic or living, 
could be so painted as to rival in artistic inter- 
est any work ever touched by a brush. 

An episode of Canadian life on canvas would 


| touch a nobler chord than mere patriotism ; it 


would stir the common heart of humanity. 
Who is there preparing to step into this gap and. 
make himself and his country illustrious ? 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The service rendered to a community by lite- 
rary or scientific institutes and public libraries, 
so far as Canada is concerned, has, we fear, yet 
to be adequately acknowledged. Anything in 
the form of a literary society, hitherto esta- 
blished in our midst, has had but little vitality, 
or has experienced strange vicissitudes. As 
for a public library, the soil has never seemed 
congenial enough in which to plant the seeds 
of such an institution. While public gardens, 
parks, and promenades, with their health-giving 
functions, have never enlisted the interest, or 
called out the public spirit of our citizens, it is 
not to be wondered at that institutes and li- 
braries, with their beneficent attractions, have 
never had their claims recognized. With the 
growth of the city in population and intelli- 
gence, it is to be hoped that, whatever have 
been our shortcomings in the past, we shall 
soon awake to the necessity for establishing 
such organisations as will tend to bring our ! 


educated classes together, and for giving an 
equipment to such institutions as will best 
serve their objects and secure their permanence. 

Having long despaired of seeing any fresh 
project for the establishment ofa Literary Insti- 
tute in Toronto, we are glad to find that the 
Council of one of our oldest and most important 
societies, the Canadian Institute, have decided 
toerecta new and suitable building, toinaugurate 
courses of scientific lectures, and to extend their 
existing library. The Institute is possessed of 
the nucleus of what might readily be expanded 
into a most important and influential society, 
and such resources as they at present possess 
may, by the plan they propose, be so easily aug- 
mented as to equip and endow an institute, with 
its accompaniments of Library, Lecture Rooms, 
&c., which may be productive of the greatest ser- 
vice to the community at large. We hope to have 
the opportunity of again referring to this pro- 
ject, and of indicating what seems to us the re- 
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quirements of such an institute. Meantime, 
we wish the scheme now on foot the amplest 
success ; and we trust that no time will be lost 
in taking the first step towards realizing the pro- 
ject—that of providing the necessary building. 


The publishers of General Sherman’s Me- 
moirs, which are creating so much excitement 
in military and political circles in the United 
States, announce the twentieth thousand of the 
work as being in press, though it is barely a 
fortnight published. 


A new volume from the pen of John Ruskin is 
now ready, entitled, “Frondes Agrestes: Read- 
ings in ‘ Modern Painters.’” A reprint of this, 
bound up with the author’s recent production, 
“‘ Mornings in Florence,” is to be undertaken by 
a New York House. 


Mr. Carlyle’s recent contributions to Fraser’s 
Magazine, “ The Early Kings of Norway,” and 
“An Essay on the Portraits of John Knox,” 
have been issued in a volume by his London 
publishers. 


Jean Ingelow’s new story, “Fated to be Free,” 
a sequel, we believe, to her previous work, “Off 


the Skelligs,” is announced for immediate re- | 


publication in Boston. 


Reprints of two rather notable books, which 
are occupying the attention of critics in England 
just now, are announced on this side the At- 
lantic. We refer to “ The Keys of the Creeds,” 
and “ The Unseen Universe ; or Physical Spec- 


ulations on a Futute State.” The latter work | 


is an attempt to harmonize the facts of science 
with those of revelation ; and is said to be the 
joint production of Prof. Guthrie Tait, of Edin- 
burgh, and Prof. Balfour Stewart, of Owen’s 
College, Manchester. 


Messrs. Appleton have just contributed ano- | 
her original volume to the International Scien- 
fic Series in Prof. Whitney’s “The Life and 


Growth of Language: an outline of Linguistic 
Science.” The new addition to their Library 
of Popular Science, is a reprint of Mr. Galton’s 
“English Men of Science: their Nature and 
Nurture.” An important contribution to Eth- 
nology, is also appearing from this house. We 
refer to Mr. Hubert Bancroft’s great work on 
“The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America,” the first two volumes of which 
have just appeared, and have been most fa- 
vourably received by those on both sides of the 
Atlantic who are interested in the early civili- 
zation of this Continent. The work is designed 
to be completed in five octavo volumes. 


It is announced that the Duke of Argyll is 
engaged on a work, “ Law and Theology,” which 
is shortly toappear. Mr. Tennyson’s new work, 
the subject of which it is said is, “ Mary Tudor” 
may also be shortly expected from the press. 

The latest English novels of which we have 
had reprints on this side, are Mr. Wm. Black’s 
“ Three Feathers,” from Cornfil/; and a new 
work, ‘‘Signa,” by Ouida. Canadian reprints 
| have just appeared of Mrs. Stowe’s new work of 
fiction, “ We and Our Neighbours,” issued by 
Messrs. Belford, Brothers, Toronto ; “ White- 
ladies,” by Mrs. Oliphant, from the press of 
Messrs. Hunter, Rose & Co. ; and “ The Bou- 
| doir Cabal,” by Mr. Grenville Murray, issued 
| by Messrs. Rogers and Larminie, Toronto. The 
| latter, it will be remembered, was issued seri- 
ally in the Glove, and is a cleverly written and 
interesting story. 
| We learn that Mr. W. D. Pearman, M. A., 
| Classical Tutor of University College, Toronto, 
| has in preparation for the press, an edition of 
| Cicero’s De Legibus, with notes, which is in- 
| tended to be brought out in England, in the 
| early autumn. Mr. Pearman was formerly a 
| Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and 
| his classical attainments are of a high order. 
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a grand jury brought in a true bill, and | 
on trial before the governor and coun- | 
cil, who sat as a general court, the 
petit jury found him guilty of murder, 
and Carteet was hanged accordingly, 
under a warrant from the governor, on | 


13th September. 


1750. Commissioners met in Paris 
to determine the boundaries of Nova 
Scotia. The British commissioners 
were William Shirley (Governor of 
Massachusetts) and William Mildmay. 
The French commissioners were the 
Marquis de la Galissonnitre and M. 
Etienne de Silhouette. The confer- 
ences lasted for three years, but were 


practically useless owing to the impos- | 


sibility of reconciling the conflicting 
claims of the two parties.—M. de la 
Jonquiére caused a fort (named Fort 
Rouillé, after M. Rouillé de Jouy, 
then foreign minister at Paris) to be 
erected on the site now occupied by the 
City of Toronto.—Notwithstanding the 
appointment of a commission to deter- 
mine the boundaries of the English and 
French possessions in North America, a 
feeling of mutual distrust was rapidly 
spreading amongst the subjects of both 
crowns, and M. de la Jonquitre was 
most energetic in devising means of 
checking the encroachments of the 
English colonists. He strengthened 
the post at Detroit, and despatched re- 
inforcements tothe Alleghanies ; whilst 
at the same time the Chevalier de la 
Corne was instructed to lose no time in 
organizing the Acadians, and opposing, 
by every means in his power, the ad- 
vance of British settlements in Nova 
Scotia. The possession of Chignecto 
at once became an object of import- 
ance to both parties, and whilst La 
Corne erected a fort at Beauséjour, 
around which Father Le Loutre* col- 


* Louis Joseph de la Loutre was sent to Canada 
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lected his Acadians, Major Lawrence 
was despatched from Halifax to 
erect a fort on the eastern side of 
the Missiguash, afterwards known as 
Fort Lawrence.—Sir Danvers Osborne, 
Bart.,+ arrived at Halifax in the Saltash 
sloop on the 23rd August, and was 
sworn in as one of His Majesty’s Coun- 
cil for Nova Scotia on 29th August.— 
Edward How was treacherously shot 
through the heart by a party of Indians 
under Le Loutre, whilst holding parley 
with a French officer across the Missi- 
guash river (Chignecto). 


1751. Count de Raymond succeeded 
M. Desherbiers as Governor of Louis- 
burg. Dartmouth, (opposite Halifax) 
Nova Scotia, attacked by Indians in 
May, and, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of a company of rangers, a num- 
ber of persons were killed, and others 
carried away as prisoners before the 
Indians were driven off. 


1752. The Marquis de la Jonquidre 
died at Quebec on the 17th May, and 
Charles le Moyne, Baron de Longueuil, 
Governor of Montreal, replaced him 
pending the appointment of a successor. 
Captain the Marquis Duquesne de 
Menneville, an officer of marine, was 
appointed to succeed M. de la Jonquiére. 
—Two ships laden with wheat were des- 
patched from Quebec to Marseilles, 


In 1740 he was missionary to the Micmacs in Nova 
Scotia. In 1743 he led a body of Abenaqui Indians 
in an attack upon Annapolis. De Loutre held the 
office of Vicar-General in Acadia, and was a most 
determined opponent of British power in America. 
After having misled the unfortunate Acadians by 
his pernicious counsels, he deserted them at their 
greatest need, and went to Quebec, where he found 
avery cold reception. He then sailed for France, 
but the vessel in which he sailed was captured by the 
English, and he was sent a prisoner to Jersey, where 
he remained until the conclusion of peace in 1763 
when he returned to France. 


+ Sir Danvers Osborne was M.P. for Bedfordshire 
in 1747 ; was appointed Governor of New York in 





the Society of Foreign Missions at Paris in 1737. 


23 


June, 1753 ; and died in that province a few days after 
| his arrival 
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being, in all probability, the first cargoes | 
of wheat shipped from Canada.— | 
Peregrine Thomas Hopson, colonel of | 
the goth regiment, was sworn in as | 
Governor of Nova Scotia, on 3rd August, | 
in place of Governor Cornwallis, who 
returned to England.—Lieutenant-Col- 
onel the Honourable Robert Monckton 
(who afterwards fought at Quebec) was 
appointed to command at Chignecto, 
(Fort Lawrence). 


1753. Fort Duquesne (on the site of 
the modern city of Pittsburg) was built 
at the confluence of the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany rivers with the Ohio, 
by M. de Contrecceur, acting under the 
instructions of M. Duquesne. Fort | 
Venango was also erected at the same 
time, at the junction of the Riviére aux 
Beufs with the Alleghany. To coun- | 
teract the influence of the French, the | 
English built a fort on the Monongahela, | 
which was called Fort Necessity, and 
was erected under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel George Wash- 
ington.*—A settlement was made at | 
Lunenburg (Nova Scotia) by a number 
of German emigrants, who arrived there | 





from Halifax on 7th June.—Governor | 


Hopson sailed from Halifax for England 
on 1st November, leaving Charles Law- | 
rence as Lieutenant-Governor.—The | 
German settlers at Lunenburg (Nova 
Scotia) became so dissatisfied, mainly 
owing, no doubt, to their ignorance of | 
the English laws and language, that 
they broke into open rebellion, and | 
Colonel Monckton was sent down from 
Halifax with two hundred regulars to 
restore order. The ringleader, Hoff- | 
man, was arrested, and taken prisoner 
to Halifax, when order was soon re- 
stored. 


*It was whilst engaged in these expeditions 
against the French on the Monongahela, that Wash- | 
ington laid the foundation of that great reputation | 
as a military commander, which he acquired in after 
years. 
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1754. Jonathan Belcher appointed 
Chief Justice of Nova Scotia.—William 
Osgoode, first Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada, born in March.—M. de Jum- 


| onville,* a French officer, was killed on 


28th May, in a skirmish near Fort 
Duquesne, between a small party of 
Canadians under his command, and a 


| body of Virginia militia under Lieuten- 


ant-Colonel George Washington. On 
28th June M. de Contrecceur despatched 
a force of six hundred French and one 
hundred Indians from Fort Duquesne, 
under the command of M. de Villiers, to 


| attack Washington’s force wherever it 


might be found.—On the 3rd July M. 
de Villiers attacked the Virginians, 


| who had reached Fort Necessity ; after 


sustaining the French fire for ten hours, 
Washington, having lost ninety men, 
was, on 4th July, obliged to surrender. 
The garrison were, however, permitted 
to march out with the honors of war, 
and to return to Virginia with every- 
thing but their artillery, which was to 
be destroyed by the captors.—The 


| Church of Notre Dame de Bonsecours 


at Montreal was destroyed by fire. 


1755. The Marquis Duquesne, de- 
| siring to re-enter the naval service, re- 


quested his recall, and was succeeded 
by Pierre Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal—Governor of Louisiana— 
who was born at Quebec in 1698.—A 
large fleet, under Admiral de la Mothe, 


| sailed from Brest at the end of April, 
| having on board the new governor, and 


upwards of 3000 men under the com- 
mand of Major-General the Baron 
Dieskau. Admiral Boscawen, with an 
English fleet, was despatched to inter- 
cept the French fleet, and succeeded 


* The circumstance attending the death of Jum- 
onville gave rise to much angry recrimination, it 
being held by the French that he was shot whilst 
bearing a message under a flag of truce, whilst 


Washington explictly denies that any foundation 


existed for such a statement. 
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in taking two men-of-war off Cape Race ; 
the remainder of the fleet reached 
Quebec in safety in July. — Major- 
General Braddock arrived at New 
York with reinforcements, and imme- 
diately took the field, but met with a 
most disastrous repulse on the gth 
of July, whilst advancing on Fort 
Duquesne; upwards of sixty British 
officers were killed and wounded. 
General Braddock received a_ shot 
which passed through his right arm 
into his lungs, from the effects of 
which he died on the 13th. 
Beaujeu, who commanded the French, 


was also among the slain.—Colorgel | 


Washington, who was present ‘on‘ this 


occasion on the staff of General Brad- 


dock, was one of the few officers who 
escaped unhurt, and he was thus 
enabled to render valuable service in 


conducting the retreat of the remnants | 


of the British force.—Sir William John- 
son, who had marched against Crown 
Point with a force of militia and a 
small body of Indians, was more suc- 


cessful, having, on the 8th September, | 
completely defeated Baron Dieskau, | 


who was severely wounded and taken 
prisoner.—An expedition under Colo- 
nels Winslow and Monckton against 
the Acadian settlements in the vicinity 
of Baie Verte was also attended with 
success. Fort Beauséjour (commanded 
by M. Vergor Duchambon) was attacked 
by Colonel Monckton, and, after a few 
days’ resistance, surrendered on the 
16th June. Fort Gaspereaux was taken 
by Colonel Winslow on the 18th. The 
capture of these forts placed the Aca- 
dian population entirely at the mercy 
of their conquerors, and, after much 
consideration, 
Scotia came to the conclusion that 
the only safe means of preventing the 
return of the Acadian families and 
their formation into a compact body 
always ready to act adversely to Bri- 
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tish interests, was to distribute them 
amongst the colonies from Georgia to 
New England, and this was accordingly 
done. Many of the Acadians, however, 
with that love of country with which 
they were so deeply imbued, found 
their way in after years to the land of 
their birth, and very many of their 
descendants are counted in the present 
| population of Nova Scotia.—General 
| Shirley, who, on the death of General 
Braddock, succeeded to the command 
| of the army, was despatched with a 
strong force to act against Fort Niagara, 
\ but, after throwing a seinforcement of 
sever handred, men,iate Oswego, he 
returned to Albany.—Fort William 
| Herry .was -grected by Sir William 
Johnson; ‘on the Site of his action with 
the.French under the Baron Dieskau. 





1756. The Earl of Loudon* was 
appointed Governor of Virginia, and 
Commander of the British forces in 
| America, and the Marquis de Montcalm 
toa similar position in Canada. With 
the Marquis de Montcalm came the 
Chevalier de Lévis, M. de Bougainville, 
and M. Bourlamaque, officers of dis- 
tinguished merit, and troops to the 
number of about a thousand.— War was 
declared between France and Great 
Britain, (on 18th May in London, and 
on gth June at Versailles).—Charles 
Lawrence+ was appointed Captain- 


* John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudon, was born 
in 1705 ; succeeded his father in the earldom Novem- 
ber 1731. He raised a regiment of Highlanders to 
oppose the Pretender in 1745; became Colonel ot 
| the 30th regiment of foot in 1749; Colonel of the 
| 6oth Royal Americans in 1755; Colonel of a regi- 
ment of Foot Guards in 1770; and died, unmarried. 
| on 27th April, 1782, aged 77. 





+ Charles Lawrence was Major in Warburton’s 
regiment of foot ; he went to Halifax with the troops 
| in 1749, and was sworn in as a member of the coun- 
cil on 31st July of that year, by Governor Cornwallis. 
He was gazetted Colonel in 1757, and commanded a 
brigade at the siege of Louisburg in 1758. Colonel 
Lawrence died, unmarried, at Halifax on rgth Octo- 
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General and Governor-in-Chief; and 
Robert Monckton Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia,{ by royal commission, 
and they were sworn in on 23rd July.— 
Fort Oswego, on the River Chouagen, 
was invested by the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, and after a short resistance, was 
taken on the 16th August. Large stores 


of ammunition and provisions, one | 
the outworks, batteaux, palisades, &c., 
| as possible, M. de Rigaud returned.— 


hundred and twenty-one guns, seven 
armed vessels, a large sum of money, 
and 1600 prisoners, (chiefly of Shir- 
ley’s and Pepperell’s regiments), fell 
into the hands of the enemy.—War 


was publicly declared “against Frarce | 


in Halifax on oth August.” * 

1757. An expedition, ynder the Earl: 
of Loudon and Admirai Heiburne, was 
despatched against Louisburg, but find- 
ing the French had (including ,the 
Indians) a garrison of 10,000 men, and 


a fleet of fifteen men-of-war, the expe- | 


dition was abandoned. Lord Loudon 
strengthened the garrisons of Halifax, 
and of the forts in the Bay of Fundy, 


was erected to his memory in St. Paul's Church, 
Halifax, by the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 


t The Honorable Robert Monckton was the second 
son of the first Viscount Galway, and his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Manners, who was a daughter of the Duke 
of Rutland, and a grand-daughter of Lord William 
Russel, who was beheaded in 1683. Robert Monck- 
ton commenced his military career in Flanders in 
1742, and was present at the battleof Dettingen. He 
was sent to Halifax in 1753. He commanded at 
the reduction of Beauséjour in 1755. In 1757 he be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel of the 4th Battalion of 
the Royal Americans, and joined the army under 
Lord Loudon. He commanded a battalion at the 
siege of Louisburg ; and served as Brigadier-General 
under Wolfe at the capture of Quebec, when he was 
wounded in the lungs; for these services he was 
given the Colonelcy of the 17th regiment. In 1761 
Monckton became a Major-General, and shortly 
after Governor of New York, from whence he pro- 
ceeded in command of the expedition against Mar- 
tinico, returning to New York after its capture. The 
appointment oi Governor of Berwick was conferred 
upon Monckton in 1766; he was madea Lieutenant- 
General in 1770; Governor of Portsmouth (which 
place he represented in Parliament) in1z7%; hedied 
in 1782. 2 


| 


| the war. 
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and returned to New York.—An expe- 
dition, under M. de Rigaud, (brother to 
M. de Vaudreuil), was despatched to 
attack FortWilliam Henry about the end 
of February. It was hoped, by making 
the attack unexpectedly, the garrison 
might be surprised, and forced to sur- 
render; the attempt was, however, a 
failure ; and after burning as many of 


A second expedition, under M. de 
Montcalm, accompanied by De Lévis, 
De Rigaud, Bourlamaque, and Bougain- 
ville, started for Fort William Henry 
on. zath july. The attacking force 


consisted of 3,000 regulars, about 3,000 


Canadian militia, and some 1,700 or 
1,800 Indians. The fort was com- 
manded by Colonel Monroe, and con- 
tained a garrison of about 2,700 men. 
Operations were commenced on 4th 
August, and after a spirited defence, in 
which the besieged lost some 200 men, 
a capitulation was agreed upon on the 
gth August ; the garrison was to march 


| out with s of w i- 
ber, 1760. He was much respected, anda monument | the honors o ar, on condi 


tion that they did not serve again during 
The British, having accepted 
their terms, started on their march to 
Fort Edward, but had barely gone a 
mile when they were fallen upon by the 
Indians, and a large number most bar- 
barously massacred —Garneau says 
that nearly 600 reached Fort Edward; 
but as 2,372 surrendered, and only 200 
or 300 are claimed to have been car- 
ried off by the Indians, (most of whom 
were subsequently ransomed by Mont- 
calm), and 500 to have succeeded in 
getting back into the Fort, there re- 
main about 1,000 to be accounted for. 
When it became known that Mont- 
calm—with a force of 6,000 regulars 
and militia on the spot—had permitted 
this massacre to be perpetrated under 
his very eyes, the deepest indignation 
was felt throughout the British Pro- 
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THE DOMINION LANDS OF CANADA. 


These lands are situated in Manitoba and the North West Territories. 

The system of survey is rectangular, the township being six miles square, divided into 
thirty-six sections of one mile square each, which latter are subdivided on the ground into 
quarter sections of 160 acres each. 

Sections 11 and 29, amounting to 1280 acres, in each township, are dedicated to the 
purposes of public schools. 

Sections 8 and 26 in each township represent the one-twentieth reserved throughout 
the “ fertile belt,” to the Hudson Bay Company, under the Deed of Surrender. 

Dominion lands open for sale or settlement may be purchased for cash at one dollar 
per acre, may be entered by Military Bounty Warrant, or may be entered as homesteads 
for actual settlement. 

Homestead settlers pay a fee of $10.00 at the time of entry for the land, and are 
required to reside upon and cultivate the quarter-section entered as a homestead, for three 
years, upon which they get a patent free. 

The homestead settler has also the privilege of entering for an adjoining quarter-sec- 
tion of land as a homestead reserve, of which he is admitted into immediate possession 
and cultivation, and for which, on the completion of his homestead conditions, he may 
acquire the full title on the payment of one dollar per acre. 

Coal lands are not subject to the operation of the Homestead provisions of the 
Dominion Lands Act. 

Persgps desiring to carry on Coal mining in unsurveyed territory may apply to pur- 
chase, sending forward the description by a Dominion Land Surveyor, setting forth gene- 
rally the situation and dimensions of the land, and accompanying the same by the price 
thereof, estimating the number of acres, which shall not exceed 640, at the rate of one 
dollar per acre. 

The Minister of the Interior, with the view of preventing undue monopoly in Coal 
lands, may, in his discretion, on a township being surveyed, exempt from sale and settle- 
ment the lands in such township containing Coal, excepting those on which mining may 
have been carried on under the above regulation, and may subsequently sell or otherwise 
deal with the same in such manner as may be deemed expedient by the Governor in 
Council. 

The Dominion Lands Act is not intended to apply to territory over which the Indian 
title may not at the time have been extinguished. 

The above is merely a synopsis of the law embracing the policy connected with the 
Administration of the Dominion Lands. Persons wishing more full and complete infor- 
mation are referred to the Dominion Lands Act. 

All communications relating generally to the Dominion Lands to be addressed to the 
Minister of the Interior, at Ottawa. 

All specific applications to enter Surveyed Lands should be addressed to the Agent 
of Dominion Lands, Winnipeg, Canada. 

By order, 


J. S. DENNIS, 


Surveyor-General. 


Dominion Lands Office, 
March, 1875. 
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INSPECTION OF 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND GAS. 


The Acts XXXVI. Vic., caps. 47 and 48, will go into operation on the rst of July, 
1875, under the Proclamation published in the Canada Gazette of 26th December, 1874. 


After that date all duties of Excise heretofore computed by the old wine gallon will 
be computed—as provided in the Acts above cited—by the Imperial gallon, and the rate 
of duty per Imperial gallon will be as follows :— 


On Spirits, subject to 75 cents per wine gallon, go cents per Imperial gallon. 
On Petroleum, subject to 5 cents per wine gallon, 6 cents per Imperial gallon. 


On Beer brewed from other material than malt, 34% cents per wine gallon, 3 and 
nine-tenths per Imperial gallon. 


It will be observed that, in accordance with the provisions of the law, the rate of 
duty per Imperial gallon is arrived at by adding oneji/th of the rate per wine gallon. 


Quantities stated in wine gallons may be reduced to Imperial gallons by deducting 
one-sixth, or the quantity stated in Imperial gallons may be reduced to wine gallons by 
adding one-fifth, thus :— 


20 Imperial gallons = 24 Wine gallons. 
24 Wine do =20 Imperial gallons. 


A, BRUNEL, 


Commisstoner Inlogg Revenue. 
DEPARTMENT OF INAND REVENUE, 


MarcH 2oth, 1875. 


TO ADVERTISERS IN “CANADA GAZETTE.” 


Parties sending Advertisements to be inserted in the Canada Gasette will hereafter please observe the 
following rules :— 

1. Address the ‘* Canada Gazette, Ottawa, Canada.” 

2. Indicate the number of insertions required, 

3. Invariably remit the fees for such advertisements, which will otherwise not be inserted. The rates 
being eight cents for the first insertion, and two cents for each subsequent insertion, per line of nine words. 

Subscribers will also notice that the subscription, $4 per annum, is invariably payable in advance, and 
that the Gazette will be stopped from them at the end of the period paid for. Single numbers will be 
charged 10 cents each, and when required by advertisers, must be remitted for likewise. 


BROWN CHAMBERLIN, 


Queen’s Printer. 
OFFICE OF QUEEN’S PRINTER, 
OTTAWA. 
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@@ HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the following works by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


GS For a complete list of Works of Travel published by HARPER & BROTHERS, see HARPER’S 
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THE LAST JOURNALS OF DR. LIVING- 
STONE IN CENTRAL AFRICA, from 1865 
toj his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his 
Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his 
Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By Horace 
WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, North- 
ampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. Cheap Edition, with Map and II- 
lustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA; or, Ten Years’ 
Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. B 
J. THomson, F.R.G.S. With over 60 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s own Photographs and 
Sketches. 8vo, Cloth, $4 oo. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA; or, Three Years’ 
Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Re- 
gions of the Centre of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. 
By Dr. GEoRG SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by 
ELLEN E, FREWER. With an Introduction by 
WINWooD READE. Illustrated by about 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, 
and with two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 oo. 


COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA: a Story of 
Two British Campaigns in Africa. By HENRY 
M. STAygeEY. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, Clo 3 50. 


ARCTIC EXPERIENCES ; containing Captain 
George E. Tyson’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice- 
Floe, a History of the Polaris Expedition, the 
Cruise of the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris 
Survivors. To which is added a General Arctic 
Chronology. Edited by E. VALE BLAKE. With 
Mapand numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. 
a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

3 50. 


REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Sketches of 
the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon and 
Persepolis, with some Notes on India and the 
Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. MyYERs, 
A.M Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ISMAILIA. A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. Organized by IsMAIL, Khedive of Egypt. 
By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, Pasna, M.A.,F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S. ‘With Maps, Portraits and upward of 
Fifty full-page Illustrations by ZWECKER and 
DURAND. ‘Be, Cloth, $5 00. 


THE WESTINDIES. At Last: A Christmas in 
the West Indies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Au- 


thor of ** Alton Locke,” ‘‘ Yeast,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present, with a 
Glance at Hayti. By SAMUEL HAzARD. Maps 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
Sights and Scenes in South-eastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Far- 
ther India, embracing the Countries of Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By 
FRANK VINCENT, Jr. With Map, Plans, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES IN THE LAND 
OF THE APHANAPTERYX. By NICHOLAS 
PIKE, U. S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE LAND OF MOAB: The Result of Travels 
and Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. TRIsTRAM, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With a Chapter on the Persian 
Palace of Mashita. By Jas. FERGuSON, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys 
on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 
Wanderings ; undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


CALIFORNIA: for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. II- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By CHARLES 
NorpuorF. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbour. By the 
Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. 
Church. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of 
the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. With 
studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLAcE. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epwarp D. G. 
Prime, D.D. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
By W. P. FerripGE. With over 100 Maps and 
Plans. In Three Volumes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 00 per vol. ; or the Three Vols. 
in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 








POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


OTTAWA, 5TH JANUARY, 1875. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


A POSTAL CONVENTION for the regulation of Postal Charges between Canada and the 
United States, which has already had partial effect in regard to newspapers from the offices of 
publication, will go fully into operation on and from the 1st February, 1875. 


1. On and from that date the Postage Rates to be charged in Canada on mail matter of 


| all kinds, (except closed parcels and patterns and samples) posted in any part of the Dominion | 
of Canada, addressed to any place in the United States, will be the same as if addressed to any | 


place in Canada. 
7 
2. These rates, namely, 3 cents per '% ounce, or fraction thereof, on Letters, oné cent as 


impressed on Post Cards, and the ordinary Canadian postage rates as from time to time | 
authorized on Newspapers from the offices of publication, transient Newspapers and printed | 


and miscellaneous matter of all kinds, must in all cases be fully prepaid, and, as a rule, by 
postage stamp—or they will not be forwarded. e 


‘» 3. When so fully prepaid—the ordinary Canada rates of postage—no further charge will be 
made on delivery in the United States. 
4. If any Letter, Newspaper or other mail matter addressed to the United States, be posted 
in Canada unpaid or not fully prepaid, it must be immediately sent in to the Dead Letter Office, 
| with the reason “ uzpaid” or “ insufficiently prepaid” marked upon it. 


5. The registration charge on Letters addressed to the United States will continue to be 
5 cents, which must be prepaid by postage stamp in addition to the ordinary letter postage rate. 


6. Letters and all other mail matter coming from the United States into Canada, will be 


subject to like regulations, as respects the posting there and delivery here. Nothing posted in 
the United States for Canada will be forwarded unless prepaid the ordinary domestic postage 
rates of the United States; and when mail matter is so prepaid and forwarded, no further 
charge is to be made on delivery in this country. 


7. No exchange of closed parcels is authorized, but small packets of genuine patterns and 
samples of merchandize or goods for sale may pass between Canada and the United States, 

| provided that such packets do not exceed 8 ounces in weight, that they are put up so as to 
admit of examination and inspection, and that they are prepaid by postage stamp Io cents each 


D. A. MACDONALD, 


Postmaster General. 


| 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE PAST | The Interesting STORY which appeared | 
FORTY YEARS. serially in the ‘‘ Toronto Globe.” 


POPULAR EDITION.—ith THOUSAND. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | 248 Bouvorr, BABAL, 
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